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A Visit to 


CHARLES TAYLOR’S 


Large Book Emporiums, 


Brook House, 22 & 23 Warwick Lane, 


Stanley House, 


39 Warwick Lane, 


would save Managers and Teachers requiring Prize Books pounds— 


namely, 
5s. Reward Books at 18s. per dozen, Write for Catalogue, 
3s. 6d. Reward (Copyright) Books at 17s. - a 
2s. 6d. ” ” ” 15s. ” ” 
2s. ” ” ” 11s. 6d. ” ” 
1s. 6d. ” ” ” 10s, 6d. ” »” 





One of the largest and most varied stocks in London can be seen at the above addresses. Test this by 
a personal visit. But write off at once for my new extraordinary Catalogue, that will simply, astonish you. 


This is genuine. 





CHARLES TAYLOR, the 














Great Prize Book Pioneer. 
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BY MANY HANDS. { 


‘*Quot homines, tot sententiz.”’ . 








hag the Manuel Générale, a French teachers’ weekly, mands “that the teacher should be free to do what kind 


































M. Gaston Mouchet summarises, and then mildly of extra work he likes, so long as the school does not ; 
questions, the article on French teachers which Mr. _ suffer.” These letters stand rather ironically side by ae 
Yoxall contributed to our September side with the article by M. Mouchet. f 
Teacher-Life issue. M. Mouchet does not deny that »* a wo» a 
in France. ey ey Pes se Mee : ba y 
each of the little pictures of a teacher’s | UT there is more. The Manuel Générale quotes mS) 
life in France which Mr. Yoxall quoted from a from the Discussion Pédagogique a protest against i 
novel by a French teacher may be “rigorously exact,” the treatment of teachers who act as clerk to the parish ie 
but he thinks it unfair to generalise from them. And council. Often, it seems, they have to do a 
this in spite of a more recent novel by M. Lavergne at all the work, yet have no guarantee that uf ' 
(from which Mr. Yoxall quotes in his article on “Avant * they will retain the post, which is paid at nf 
la Révolution”), and an article by the distinguished a rate ridiculously small. Even that tiny addition to "5 | 
French woman Severine, who comes of a family of teachers, income may be taken away suddenly, without reason, if i“ 
and has recently exposed in the Journal the teacher’s the teacher displeases the maitre, who, however, could ae 
rather pitiable lot. M. Mouchet writes, however, with- not thus dismiss the rural policeman. And there is le 
out forge ‘tting that the eyes of the school inspectors and summarised in the Manuel the appeal of an inspector 4 
other Government authorities are closely kept on all to the prefect of the Pas-de-Calais, asking that, after two 
the ;~blications written for teachers in France; and the years of service up to five years of service, teachers shall yi 
French teachers know Mr. Yoxall sufficiently well not have their salaries made up to 1,000 francs a year, and after mY 
to infer that he is the author of anything unfr iendly to five years of service up to 1,050 frances. That is for the - 
them. Even in the pages of the per iodical in which M. “stagiaires ;” the “‘titulaires of the fourth class,” after five tb 
Mouchet’s article appears, there are proofs of the correct- years of service in that class, ought to get 1,500 franes a “4 
ness of Mr. Yoxall’s picture of the French teacher’s life. year, thinks the inspector. And he goes on to say that , ue. 
A correspondent writes, for instance: “I have a neigh- it becomes difficult to get teachers, or good candidates ut 
bour, a young postmistress, a spinster, who, after ten for the training colleges. It seems that in France there ; 
years’ service, is receiving 1,400 francs, and has, like the are 6,080 stagiaires who get only £36 a year. A project bs 
teacher, a house rent free. At forty years old a school- has been brought before the French Parliament whereby 7 | 
master, father of a oo after twenty-two years of the treatment of 19,000 teachers might be improved at a 
service, gets oaly 1,200 francs. What a contrast!” a cost of £160,000 a year; but the Government havo } 
And another no. Ba “Our pupils who have left our replied non possumus, declaring that they set their .] 
schools three or four years earn more than we do. They faces like a flint against any measure involving new ut 
know it, the *y talk about it, and they pity us for it.” expense. M. Mouchet, it will be seen, has good reason i 
— a third, described as an optimist, says: “There is to criticise Mr. Yoxall’s article very mildly. But that rf 
ie most extraordinary diversit article did not suggest that Eng 
in our treatment—all rn OUR BRUSHWORK CHRISTMAS CARD jj.), teachers were much better hint 
among teachers, from comfort COMPETITION. off; its object was to show that ref 
down to the misery in which SEE “THE P.T.’S ART MONTHLY.”’ civil service for teachers is no ‘at 
Some of us vegetate ;” and he de- DECEMBER NO. PRICE THREEPENCE. panacea, | el 
VOL. XXII. x 
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E English always grumble at regulations, although 

we are the most law-abiding people existing. 

What should we say to such a series of regulations 

as those under which, for the last three 

The Paradise thousand years, a Chinaman’s life has been 
tions. . ™apped out? 

At six years old the child learns the 
numbers from 1 to 10,000, and the four sides of the 
world-——that is, the cardinal points. At seven ra a 
and girls are separated in class and at table; at eight 
years boys study politeness, and how to give precedence 
to others; at nine they learn how to tell the days. 
Writing and arithmetic begin at ten years old, music 
and dancing at thirteen; at fifteen years they learn to 
shoot with the bow, and to drive. At twenty years 
old they assume the head-covering of a man, and study 
the religious rites. At thirty they receive a wife, and 
continue their studies. At forty they enter public 
offices of the second rank, passing to the first rank at 
fifty, and leaving public life at seventy years old, 

Fancy a New and Revised Code of Regulations that 
should plot out one’s existence from 6 to 70 years old ! 
ad Fad ad 
(¥ course, it is only the life of a Chinaman who 
wishes to enter public life that is treated of here, 
since examinations are the doors to every grade of 
service among the Celestials. The “ polite- 
y BF ness” which they begin to study at eight 
years old is no simple matter. It is the 
complicated, formal, Oriental ceremony that is meant, 
which has to be studied like a course of morality, both 
among Chinese and Japanese, and is indeed considered 
as such. There seems a spice of cynicism in the regula- 
tion that the official Chinese shall marry at thirty and 
continue his studies, as if the antique framer of these 
rules meant to hint that the change of condition would 
bring much food for reflection. One thing is missing. 
There is a regulation time for quitting public affairs, 
but none for quitting the world altogether! That seems 
the only thing about which the Chinese official is allowed 
to please himself. The folk who take delight in saying 
there’s a time for everything, ought to go and live in 
China. It was made for them. 
a ad A a 
\ E are glad to note that the Joint Committee of 
London Associations has resolved to petition the 
Senate of London University to create a Faculty of Edu- 
cation. It is to be hoped that all teacher 
graduates of London throughout the three 
kingdoms will sign this petition, which they 
may do by putting themselves in communication with 
Mr. George Matthews, Wetherill Road, Muswell Hill, N. 
The times are ripe for the innovation, since the Uni- 
versity is on the point of co-operating with the London 
County Council in the inauguration of a training col- 
lege of university rank ; and nothing could possibly do 
more to make the teacher of the future a graduate 
than to elevate his craft to the dignity of a univer- 
sity faculty. Hence we wish the movement speedy and 


complete success. 
se ss 


Hew little we really know of South-eastern Europe 
beyond the fact that there is generally “trouble 
in the Balkans!” Imagine a country in which not only 
Quaint ‘0 three religions exist, but the faithful 
Things in of each religion had their own schools, in 
the Balkans. which different languages and different 
scripts were taught. It is a description which is 


A Faculty of 
Education. 





almost incomprehensible to an Englishman, yet such was 
the condition of Bosnia and Herzegovina prior to the 
Austrian conquest in 1882, and for many years after- 
wards. The Mohammedans call themselves Turks, and 
teach in their schools Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, 
together with the Koran, and writing in Turkish charae- 
ters. The Orthodox Greek Church followers call them- 
selves Servians, and teach Servo-Croatish, and writing 
in Cyrillic characters. The Catholics call themselves 
Croats, and teach Croatish in Latin or Western charac- 
ters. And yet all these three parties are of the same 
race and speak the same language, Servo-Croatish. Can 
the bitterness of religious enmity divide a people any 
further than this? It seems almost impossible. And 
putting aside Russia and Russian script, it seems hard 
to believe that within a few hours of Venice Turkish 
characters and Cyrillic letters are taught side by side ; 
and the Koran, Persian, and Arabic are studied by 
Europeans cheek by jowl with German and Italian ! 


ad Sad ad 

|. ggpereen had no easy task before her, even when the 
actual conquest of her Balkan provinces was com- 
plete. Religious and educational feuds are proverbially 
long-lived. But by authorising only those 
confessional schools that were rich enough 
to stand alone she lessened their number ; 
and, on the other hand, by introducing her curriculum 
and supervision wherever she granted a subsidy, the 
Austrian influence began to permeate the whole of the 
educational institutions of Bosnia and Herzegovina, till, 
to-day, there is a system, pretty complete, of primary 
schools on Austrian or rather German lines, and the 
beginnings of a secondary system. That is a good record 
for twenty years’ work. It must have been a severe 
task, and the difficulty of finding suitable teachers made 
it severer still. At one time the Government was reduced 
to calling out retired non-commissioned officers to act as 
schoolmasters! The picture of a non-com. as pedagogue 
makes one smile, but this attempt is said to have borne 
good results. Here is perhaps the longed-for suggestion 
for school managers who can’t obtain supplies. Try a 
non-com.! But Austrian action in Bosnia-Herzegovina 

proves once again Wer hat die Schule, hat das Land. 

* ad Bad 
PEAKING of non-coms. as teachers reminds us that 
quite recently a programme of historical studies 
for military schools was drawn up at the request of the 
French War Minister. And not! 2ontent 
SS * with making this definite programme for 
the “ Polytechnique ” and “ Saint Cyr,” 
M. Duruy, the professor charged with the task, went on 
to indicate how the officer is to become a teacher in his 
regiment. He is to exercise a préceptorat intellectuel et 
moral by means of military and patriotic discourses, 
civic discourses, discourses on economics and morals in 
relation to the army. In consequence of these pedagog- 
ical efforts, M. Duruy sees the army “becoming a vast 
school of moral and physical hygiene, of honour, disci- 
pline, and patriotism, giving back to the country her 
children better than when they were received into the 
bosom of the army.” 

A beautiful dream! But, alas! the records of the effect of 
barrack life in France andGermany makeus regard the reg- 
iment as anything but a school of suavity, refinement, and 
morality ——M. Duruy’s pedagogic officers notwithstanding. 

Besides, in the language of the cookery-book, “ First 
catch your officier-pédagogue,” then turn him loose among 
the pioupious, 


Non-Coms. 
as Teachers. 
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|= suggestion has its humorous side. We are 
much given to imitation just now, and should the 

officier-pedagogue become a fact in France, we should 

doubtless make an effort to follow suit. 

Fancy the feelings of Mr. Thomas At- 
kins on being turned out to attend a course 
of regimental economics, subject say, “ Ravages of Alco- 
hol—Urgent Necessity of Combating this Scourge ;” or 
« Notions on the Agriculture or the Industry of the Dis- 
trict around the Regimental Depét” (v. M. Duruy). 
Regimental civics might fare better with such subjects 
as, “‘ Respect for the Law,” and “ Military Service and its 
Consequences,” than disquisitions on cereals and early 
vegetables, varied by descriptions of bootmaking or glass- 
blowing. 

But what would Thomas Atkins think of it all? The 
idea that life in a regiment ought to be turned to account 
jn every possible way, mentally as well as physically 
and regimentally, is an admirable one, and M. Duruy 
deserves all praise for saying so. 

But his scheme of the officier-pédagogue, with his 
university -extension-for-the-army course of subjects, 
savours a little too much of comic opera. At any rate, 
our T. Atkinses are not going to be saved by civics and 
economics, he they never so seductively taught and 
illustrated. Of that we feel sure. 


And Thomas 
Atkins. 


ad ad Fad 
A REPORT on the Ecoles Maternelles-—that is, the 
4 baby classes and kindergartens of France—is not 


without interest, nor without an application to England 
that will be at once appreciated. It isa 
question of the age at which little children 
begin to attend school. The number of 
them from two to four years of age can now, says 
Madame Thévenelle, be counted by thousands. The 
Frenchwoman of the lower classes shares the work of 
the bread-winner much more than in England, and it is 
becoming the habit to place the baby in the hands of the 
schoolmistress while the mother is at work. 

That may account for a good deal, but Madame Théve- 
nelle thinks that the growth of a taste for an easy life is 
also a factor, as well as the eagerness of competition 
hetween the teachers of state schools and those of the 
écoles libres. 

Whatever be the cause, the school attendance of babies 
of two years old, by thousands, gives one food for reflec- 
tion. What is becoming of family life? Is the Spartan 
practice of rearing children by, and at the expense of, 
the State returning? Ought not the places these little 
ones frequent to be considered as nurseries, not schools, 
and treated accordingly? These are some of the ques- 
tions that spring up in one’s mind at once. 


es HF. HK 


§ lars sight of some of the “ babies’” rooms in our own 
infants’ schools has often prompted reflections of a 
similar kind. The objection to the presence of these 
Babies and “® creatures in school is always met by 
Mammifers. *%e retort that they are better so than in 
their homes, 

_ That may be true, but the fact remains that the 
lunction of the school is an adjunct to the home, not a 
substitute for it ; and the mother whose baby is brought 
up, to a large extent, by the school teacher, is losing the 
training which the rearing of the human morsel brings 


about in herself. In this way one good custom perverts 
another, 


Schools or 
Nurseries ? 
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But granted that the babies are to be accepted, we 
agree with Madame Thévenelle that their rooms and 
installations ought to be treated quite differently from 
schoolrooms. The material must be fitted to the char- 
acter of the place, even at the expense of making it look 
like a nursery. She made us laugh when, in her report, 
she mentioned that she had caused to be removed from 
the walls of an école maternelle diagrams of “the eggs 
of mammifers in divers stages of incubation,” and “ the 
skeleton of ruminants, with their stomach.” Strong 
food for babes, these! But they were probably used, as 
these things often are, as coverings for a bare wall, with- 
out the faintest notion of the incongruity of the subjects. 
The thought of a baby of two studying the incubation 
of a mammifer is enough to make Miss Corelli write a 
sequel to Z'he Mighty Atom. 


Sad N.U.T. NOTES. ad 


Cy only one occasion during the past ten years has 
there been a poll for the locale of the Easter Con- 
ference. This was in 1900, when Great Yarmouth, 
Bristol, Southampton, Nottingham, New- 
ones castle, and Rhyl were friendly rivals for 
the honour, and when Great Yarmouth 
—mainly, rumour has it, through the aid of the metro- 
politan associations-—came in “an easy first.” It is quite 
possible that next year will witness another poll, for 
already Blackpool, Hull, Morecambe, and Southport are 
in the field for 1903. When one bears in mind the 
tremendous responsibility and incessant labour demanded 
of the Conference town, the conclusion is irresistible that 
Unionism is in a most healthy state. 

In connection with the Bristol Conference, no less 
than ten sub-committees are in active work. These are: 
(1) Benevolent Purposes; (2) Ball; (3) Concert; (4) 
Dinner ; (5) Press ; (6) Reception ; (7) Ladies; (8) Ex- 
cursion ; (9) Publishers; (10) Visitors’ Ticket—a truly 
formidable list. The General Conference Committee 
consists of the whole of the members of the Bristol 
Association, with representatives from the neighbour- 
ing associations. In addition, scores of ladies and gentle- 
men, representing every phase of municipal, religious, 
educational, and commercial life, are honorary members 
of this committee. 

Next Easter will provide an innovation in the shape 
of a Wednesday half-holiday, to be utilised for an ex- 
cursion to Bath, a particularly interesting city, as tout le 
monde knows. In order that the work shall not suffer, 
a session of Conference will be held on the Friday 


morning. a ” s 


HE N.U.T. Circulating Library is now un fait ac- 
compli, and bids fair to be a huge success, I believe 

that Miss Selvage, the only rural schoolmistress on the 
Executive, and one of the members for the 

ea North Midlands electoral district, origi 

* nated the idea, which Mr. R. R. C. Gregory 

(another “ rural”), ably assisted by Messrs. A. A. Thomas 
and Yoxall, has caused to assume practical shape. The 
difficulties in the way have been considerable, owing 
more especially to the isolated position of the teacher 
in the country districts, where the need for such a library 
is generally felt. To obviate this difficulty, the plan of 
“The Reading Circle” has been adopted, and the public 
invited to co-operate. “A teacher gathers a number of 
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friends about him, the number varying according to cir- 
cumstances, They each subscribe an amount which is 
less than one penny per week, and, under the conditions 
set forth in the rules, the boxes of books will be sent 
carriage paid both ways. Six people thus combining 
may obtain the use of four or five pounds’ worth of books 
during the year.” ‘Three principal objects have been 
kept in view in the preparation of the scheme :— 

(a) To enable the teacher in the most isolated and 
remote country village to take advantage of it. 

(4) To make it self-supporting. 

(c) To make it elastic, so that, while it meets the needs 
of the rural teachers, it may be readily used by 
teachers of urban schools. 

A thirty-two-paged prospectus and catalogue can be 
had on application to 71 Russell Square. Some critical 
readers have addressed letters to The Schoolmaster object- 
ing to certain of the books ; but, in the matter of fiction 
particularly, chacun son godt. Although we ought to 
enjoy our George Meredith, occasionally comes along the 
desire to read something ‘“ with our feet up.” 

& ad »* 

"THE Tenure Bill introduced by Sir John Gorst in 

the “dog days,” at the close of an exceptionally 
trying Parliamentary session, is, | take it, an evidence 
that His Majesty’s Government recognises 
the undoubted justice of the teachers’ 
claims. Its couple of clauses, comprising 
less than fifty lines of printed matter, have been keenly 
criticised by the four hundred and thirty local associa- 
tions, and have received prolonged and anxious con- 
sideration at the hands of the Tenure Committee. Ad- 
mirable and concise memoranda have been furnished by 
Messrs. T. H. Jones (Chairman of the Tenure Committee), 
Marshall Jackman (whose telling address at York will 
not readily be forgotten), T. A. Organ, and the three 
M.P.’s. Those who have studied the question think 
the following alterations would vastly improve the 
Bill: 

1. The term of probation to be not longer than would 
cover a complete school year’s work (in place of 
the “more than three years” in the 1901 Bill). 

2. The term “on the grounds of personal misconduct ” 
to read, “on grounds other than professional.” 

Personally, I don’t like the appeal to the Board of 
Education, and would prefer that of the law courts; 
but a great step will be gained if any kind of appeal 
against arbitrary and capricious dismissal can be insisted 
on. There are indubitable signs of opposition to the 
Bill already. It was freely stated in August that the 
National Society had been instrumental in blocking the 
measure, and this savours of blackest ingratitude. For 
no denomination owes half so much to the self-sacrificing 
zeal and devotion of its teachers as does the Church of 


England. 
& a am 


poses the noblest, and certainly the most un- 

selfish, work undertaken by the N.U.T. is that 
of the Central Council of the Benevolent and Orphan 
Fund. Eminently gratifying, too, was the 
report of the secretary, Mr. W. Bicker- 
ton, presented to the October meeting, 
Bristol, which has been ever in the forefront, had made 
a profit of £350 by means of a fte in the Zoological 
Gardens, Clifton ; whilst a dinner, organised by that 
strenuous Unionist Mr. Harry Coward, had resulted in 
the sum of £120 being obtained for the charities. 
Largely through the foresight of Mr. Bickerton, a sum 


The Tenure 
Bill. 
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of over £100 had been saved in connection with the 
annual elections of council, annuitants, ete. 

The magnitude of the Council’s operations is, I think, 
not known as well as it deserves to be. At this mo- 
ment twenty-eight masters and sixty-seven mistresses (or 
widows of masters) are receiving annuities at a yearly 
cost of £2,535. Fifty-two boys and twenty-eight girls 
are in the Orphanages at Sydenham and Sheffield ; and 
the annual cost of maintenance of these establishments 
ex¢eeds £2,000. One hundred and forty-nine children 
are now receiving home allowances of 5s. per week (until 
fifteen years of age); and nearly £1,500 were voted in 
special grants and temporary relief during 1900. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of looking through 
the Sheffield Orphanage a few days ago, and was charmed 
both with the handsome building and the completeness 
of its equipment. But more delightful still was the 
happy and contented appearance of the fatherless chil- 
dren. One could not help reflecting that, should one fall 
by the way, and circumstances compel it, one’s own child 
could, with every confidence, be entrusted to the kind- 
hearted matron and the public-spirited teachers of Shef- 
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"T*HERE was a time when the certificated class 
teachers might fairly be regarded as the helots 
and pariahs of the profession ; but, thanks to the energy 
and organisation of the National Federa- 
mo , tion of Assistant Teachers, ably supported 
— by the vast resources of the N.U.T., thei 
disagreeable mantle must now be said to 
rest on the shoulders of the “rurals.” Spasmodic and 
sporadic efforts have of recent years been made to 
improve the salaries of the country teachers, but with 
little or no succéss. My deliberate conviction is that 
the failure is due to the apathy and want of cohesion 
amongst the rural teachers themselves. Whether this 
be so or not, another attempt will shortly be made; 
and though, for obvious reasons, the plan of campaign 
will not be divulged, I feel at liberty to say that 
careful and complete preparations have been made 
which ought to command success. The rural “scale 
of salaries,” which seems to have given general dis- 
satisfaction, has now disappeared from the pages of Zhe 
Schoolmaster, and it is not proposed to replace it. I 
hope the day will come when the Union will be strong 
enough to insist that no head-master shall accept a 
stipend lower than £100 per annum. I do not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that Sir John Gorst is still 
at the head of the Board of Education. A.C 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


to speaking of some of the contrasts between education 
north and south of the Tweed, Dr. Macnamara re- 
ferred to the great difference in the attitude of the 
Elementary licial heads of the Scottish Education as 
and Second- compared with that of the heads of the Eng- 
ary Educa- lish Department. In this connection it way 
tion. be interesting to refer to the recent speech 
made by Sir Henry Craik at Peebles. In the old days, 
he said, the work of education was different from what 
it is to-day. At that time they were content to give 
a fair elementary education to children, with an occa 
tional half-hour or hour of special instruction. They 
thought little of a great State-organised system of sec- 
ondary education; they had very little consideration 
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for technical education ; and vast spheres which were 
now opened to them were then completely blank so far 
as the State was concerned. But they had now to con- 
sider education as something more than what he might 
call mere missionary effort directed to prevent certain 
children from sinking into ignorance, and its consequence, 
crime. They had recognised it as their duty and as 
their. interest not merely to lift the young absolutely 
out of ignorance, but to give them those opportunities 
that would make them lead the life of most profit and 
interest to themselves, and of most advantage to their 
country. He thought it was the duty of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department to see that the structure to which the 
educational ladder was to lead was as perfect as it could 
be, to see that one chamber would only lead to another, 
to see that its various parts dovetailed one into the 
other, and that on raising the structure there was no 
waste of resources, no overlapping of agencies, I would 
say that this ideal can only be attained by one authority 
for all grades of schools, and the centralisation of all 
funds available for education. Sir Henry Craik, no 
doubt, will lend his influence in that direction. It is 
the logical outcome of his speech. 


5 ad »* »* 

\ | ISS FLORA STEVENSON, the Chairman of the 
i Edinburgh School Board, in an address delivered 
to the Aberdeen Branch of the Educational Institute, 
discussed at some length the pupil teacher 
Pupil Teach- question. Her remedy for the defects of 

ers—to be or “ee nial > . 
not to be? the system is its abolition. She is of 
opinion that the existence in our schools 
of this class of teachers, as a recognised part of the staff, 
isa very weak part in our educational organisation. She 
is convinced that we could have as efliciently-trained 
teachers, and a better class of teachers, were this system 
altogether abolished. It is expensive, and she thinks 
injustice is done to our children by their being put, even 
to a limited extent, under these immature, untrained 
teachers. If it must be continued, then let a full com- 
plement of certificated teachers be responsible for all the 
teaching in the school, without taking into account the 
pupil teachers. There can be little doubt that the pupil 
teacher is largely responsible for the large classes that 
teachers in many of the large city scliools are called upon 
to handle. A pupil teacher counts for twenty-five 
pupils, and an assistant teacher for sixty ; so that an 
assistant teacher who is saddled with two pupil teachers 
is responsible for a class of a hundred and ten plus two 
pupil teachers. The solution of the difficulty is to refuse 
to allow a pupil teacher to be reckoned on the staff. This 
is a pressing educational question, and should be seri- 
ously tackled. There are still large classes in many of 
our schools, and the pupil teacher element is the direct 


cause thereof. 
a» a» a» 


l REFERRED in last month’s notes to the Training 
» College Circular, and animadverted on the differen- 
tiation of students into university and non-university 
The Train- students, and the consequent differentiat ion 
ing College of syllabus of work. I am informed that 
Minute, the Minute is already bearing very bad 
fruit, and that a great number of students 

are being denied permission to attend the university. In 
this connection it may be interesting to refer to the 
address delivered by Lord Balfour of Burleigh at St. 
Andrews. We must look, he says, to the universities as 
the recruiting ground for the army of teachers. The 
‘uiversities must influence not only the secondary and 
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higher institutions, but also all the public and State- 
aided schools, where the foundations of national educa- 
tion are really laid. Might it not be possible for the 
Department so far to relax the hurtful regulations affect- 
ing non-university students, by allowing them at the end 
of their first year to try an examination equivalent to the 
preliminary examination of the university, and so give 
them an opportunity of being influenced by the wider 
university education? I know of many cases of train- 
ing college students who, through no fault of their own, 
were handicapped during their apprenticeship, and who, 
on being allowed to attend the university, took the first 
places in the university classes. It is hard on pupil 
teachers of that class, and there must still be many such 
in the rural districts of Scotland, 
ad Sd ad 
VERY interesting function was held in connection 
with the Aberdeen branch of the Institute last 
month. Mr. G. F. Duthie, a former President of the 
Institute, who has during the last thirty 
a five years been closely associated with 
“Stalwart.’? \nstitute work, was presented with an 
address in token of appreciation of his 
services. Mr. Duthie was, and still is, an outstanding 
figure in the councils of the Institute. He has devoted 
himself with untiring energy and ardent zeal to the 
interests of education and the welfare of his professional 
brethren. I know of no one who has more thoroughly 
earned the good will of all classes of the profession, or 
who has done more by platform and press work to 
ameliorate the conditions under which many have 
laboured. As chairman of the Tenure Committee his 
work is well known; his tact in dealing with many 
delicate cases has been of invaluable service, and 
his reputation for fairness has given him great weight 
in his dealings with refractory School Board members. 
We wish him continued health and prosperity; and 
though he has given up some of his more active duties, 
we trust he will still give to the Institute of his rich 
and valuable experience. 
ad 5 ad ad 
6 as question of organisation is one of very great 
importance, and I understand that during the 
present winter strenuous efforts are to be made to in 
crease the membership of the Institute. 
doin While at the present time the proportion 
* of members to non-members is increasing, 
there are still many outside the pale of the profes- 
sion. This is especially the case with regard to lady 
teachers, and the Ladies’ Committee propose to remedy 
this state of matters as far as they can. If the Insti- 
tute is to do greater work, it will inevitably happen 
that the subscription will require to be raised; but | 
have no hesitation in saying that none of the members 
will object to this, if they see they are obtaining value 
for their money. The question of parliamentary repre- 
sentation is being actively canvassed in some quarters, 
and until we have a direct representative of the teachers’ 
interests in the House of Commons, our influence in 
that quarter will be seriously handicapped. The ques- 
tion should be kept prominently before the members 
for a year or so—in fact, till the general election. The 
formation of a Class Teachers’ Committee should be the 
means of bringing into the Institute more of the younger 
teachers. It is here that the greatest progress can be 
made, and as I believe the union spirit is on the inerease, 
I have hopes that a considerable addition will be made 
to the membership during the current year. 


Honour 
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6 Kee Scotch Education Department has issued a 
circular to School Boards with regard to enforcing 
the attendance at school of children who, either by 
disease, uncleanness, want of clothing, or 
eee other results of neglect and unwholesome 
* eonditions, are rendered unfit to sit in 
school with other scholars. Such children, it is to be 
feared, are often allowed to remain away from school for 
long periods, and even to grow up without the benefit 
of any education at all, with consequences not only 
harmful to the children themselves, but dangerous to 
society. While recognising that the physical conditions 
of such children, and the dangers to other children aris- 
ing therefrom, may be “ reasonable ground ” for refusing 
admission to them in terms of Article 17 (a) of the Code, 
the Department must hold that School Boards are none 
the less responsible for their obtaining education ; and 
that it is, therefore, the Board’s duty to use every means 
in its power whereby their condition may be sufficiently 
improved for them to attend school. As some doubt 
may be felt as to the Board’s power to cope with the 
difficulty, the circular points out some of the resources 
available for the purpose, such as the individual effort 
of school managers, and concerted action by the Boards 
with the local sanitary authority. R. G. 
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‘“‘AVANT LA REVOLUTION.” 





THE PRIMARY TEACHER UNDER THE OLD 
REGIME IN FRANCE. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


“ Ay Save VLODIMIR KOPARSKI will pro- 

4 nounce the Discourse,” the prefect said; and 
Monsieur Vlodimir Koparski, Vice-President of the 
Council ‘of the Prefecture, straightened his lanky length 
in front of the assembled primary scholars and teachers 
of Bar-le-Duc. The assembled scholars kept their eyes 
on the piles of gaudily-bound prize books they were to 
receive, and the little heap of laurel wreaths that some 
of them were to wear proudly home. The Nationalistes 
and Jew-baiters among the parents present speculated 
for the hundredth time what this un-Frenchy-looking 
man, with the extraordinary un-Frenchy name, was 
doing in Bar-le-Duc, and in such honour, too; and they 
knew him for a stanch Republican, opposed alike to the 
Duc d’Orléans, Prince Louis Bonaparte, Dérouléde, and 
all the Pretenders dear to the hearts of French National- 
istes and Jew-baiters. Monsieur Koparski might have 
told them that his forbears came from Poland to Bar- 
le-Duc in 1737, when Stanislas Lesezinski, ex-King 
of Poland, was created Duc de Bar and Due de Lor- 
raine. But there is humour as well as good-humour in M. 
Viodimir Koparski, and though he felt the hostile glance 
of the Frenchy Frenchmen upon him, he merely smiled. 

“Monsieur le Prefect”—he bowed to the crimson 
rosette at the buttonhole of the thin mustachioed 
representative of the central government—“ Monsieur 
le Maire”—he bowed to the paunchy head of the muni- 
cipality, girt with the tricoloured scarf of office—“ these 
children at the present moment,” he said, “have only 
one idea, I am sure, and that is to get the ‘key of the 
fields’ as soon as possible, poor youngsters. I see them 
turn upon my manuscript some very natural looks of 
disgust. I am afraid that during the next quarter-of-an- 


hour they and I are going to have a bad time. We are not 
here to amuse ourselves,” and M. Koparski smiled again. 
From the back of the grande salle of the rather ugly 
town-hall at Bar-le-Duc I watched and listened, and in 
fifteen minutes I learned from M. Koparski a good deal 
about the condition of the primary teachers in France 
under the ancien régime—for that was the theme of his 
Discourse. Not many miles away from Bar-le-Duc at 
that moment a hundred and fifty thousand French 
troops were manceuvring, aud when I passed through 
Rheims I saw the preparations for the great review that 
was to astound the Czar. But it was not of the Alliance 
Franco-Russe, or the military duty of every young 
Frenchman, that M. Koparski spoke to the rising hopes 
of Bar-le-Duc. He remembers Poland, no doubt, and I 
suspect him of not doting upon the military in the way 
that the Nationalistes say every Frenchman ought to do. 
Bar-le-Duc lies on the line from Paris to Strasburg, 
amidst vine-clad hills that are washed by the green 
waters of the Ornain. It is a clean, cheerful, ancient 
little town, for long the capital of the old-time duchy 
of Bar. André Theuriet, the Academician, and other 
poet-novelists born in the Barrois region, have delighted 
to tell how at Bar-le-Duc the Ville Haute frowns down at 
the Ville Basse aristocratically ; and on the day of the 
Discourse I had climbed to the High Town, to find it 
empty of the small nobility and the haute magistrature, 
whose ancestors gathered there so long around the petty 
court of the duchy of Bar, a puny state that until 1737 
was independent of France. Bar was a Frenchified type 
of the petty German grand-duchies of which Meredith has 
told in Harry Richmond, Stevenson in Prince Otto, and 
Anthony Hope in his Zenda tales. I had been curious 
to study the relics of that rococo past in Bar-le-Duc. 
But the hereditary nobles and almost hereditary 
magistrates—advocate and judge—are gone from the 
beautiful old Gothic and Renaissance mansions that 
stand decrepit in the High Town at Bar-le-Duc. Proud 
with four or five centuries of age and comely habitation, 
the mansions of the D’Haussonvilles, the Rodouans, the 
La Gabbes, La Bessiéres, and Le Marlorats appear to 
regard with contempt the cobblers, café-keepers, and 
weavers who inhabit them now. “ Avant la Révolu- 
tion,” said M. Koparski. I had seen that morning how 
the armorials are all chipped or smashed from the 
escutcheons over the portals in the High Town; and 
closing my eyes, I had pictured the revolutionary mob 
at work effacing those symbols of birth and hereditary 
privilege and power. The past is all around you at 
Bar-le-Duc, and the historical imagination cannot help 
but stir. M. Koparski began to talk to the primary 
scholars about the past, of course ; nobody could do other- 
wise at Bar-le-Duc. But it was about a special feature 
of the past, and I was grateful to him for his choice. 
“Plenty of people will tell you, my children,” he 
began, and he turned the quiz of his smile upon the 
Nationalistes and Clericals present, “and plenty of books 
also will inform you, that primary schools existed, both 
in town and village, long before the last days of the 
ancien régime. Plenty of folk will recommend you not 
to feel too great a debt towards the Revolution ; and it 
is true that before the Revolution in France there were 
schools. But what kind of schools? And what could one 
learn in them? You may judge a school by its teachers ; 
and who were the teachers in the pre-Revolutionary 
days? Let us take a few examples of teachers who 
taught in the primary schools of ancient Bar-le-Due. 
I tind from the archives that Pierre Rostaine had been 
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sacristan at Notre-Dame de Bar, and Pierre Baudin had 
been bell-ringer. Alexandre Camus kept school in his 
tavern, and the town council had to force him to choose 
between the two professions. Antoine Moulet was a 
bill-sticker and town-crier: he broke his leg; he was 
then authorised to open a school, because—the permit 
said —‘ because he cannot walk freely.’ 

“The installation of instructors such as these was 
subject to the assent of the priest of Notre Dame de 
Bar.” And here M. Koparski’s eyebrows went up, for 
he caught the sound of approval of such an arrangement 
in the applause by some of the Clericals among: the 
audience. ‘“ Here is one of the certificates given by the 
priest,” he said ; “I take it from among twenty similar : 
‘J, the undersigned, certify that X is of good behaviour, 
that he has always lived decently, and merits the good will 
of the parish.’ Nota word as to the man’s capacity to 
teach, you see ; but, from the style of the written appli- 
cations for permission to open school, and their tenor, 
it is clear that if the candidate could usually read and 
write and count, he could do nothing more. 

“When thus admitted to the exercise of the educa- 
tional function, the first things for the new master to 
do were to find a schoolroom—rent one—and buy the 
tables and benches. Who repaid him? Nay, who paid 
him anything at all? And how much was he paid? The 
parents were expected to pay him; but, as a matter of 
fact, for half the scholars he got paid nothing at all. 
He was only authorised to open a school on condition of 
teaching the poorest children free. The teacher's life 
was one long starvation. When the situation became 
absolutely intolerable and untenable, the magister either 
put the key under the door and sought some better 
means of livelihood, or else petitioned the town council 
for ‘a little help towards subsistence.’ 

“The text of the municipal resolutions arrived at 
npon such petitions paints for us in sad sincerity the 
state of the primary school and its teacher prior to 
the revolutionary change. In the year 1723 the town 
council decided that no instructor of youth should re- 
ceive a grant of public money until after twenty years 
of scholastic service had been rendered by him without 
public aid. When public aid was given, it was scanty, 
and it was irregular. Only three or four of all the 
masters and mistresses who taught at Bar-le-Duc got 
any subvention regularly. The verger at Notre Dame 
de Bar got 125 livres from the town, but the school- 
master got only 40. At that time a livre was worth 
5 francs. In the year 1789, the eve of the Revolution, 
the town of Bar-le-Duc was paying 90 livres in all, as 
its sole contribution towards the cost of the primary 
schools and the maintenance of the teachers. 

“Moreover, the town council reserved, and exercised, 
the right to take such grants away. Any movement 
towards municipal cheeseparing struck first at the 
teachers’ grants. The payment of such grants was sus- 
pended between 1734 and 1737, because of local hard 
times. In 1736, however, the town, which had econo- 
mised 300 livres in withholding grants to teachers, spent 
7,500 livres in celebrating the occasion of the wedding 
of the Duke with Marie Therese of Austria. 

“You will not be amazed to hear that teachers did 
not stay long in Bar-le-Duc, as a rule,” M. Koparski 
went on, with that quizzical smile of his. “Most of 
them opened school one day and decamped the next, or 
the next but one, so to speak. But a few of them 
remained, poor creatures! Francis Lallemand ”—the 
speaker smiled again, as who should say, “That is 
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hardly a Frenchy name, my friends”—“ Francis Lalle- 
mand, who wrote in his petition that he ‘has consumed 
his life in teaching the young, and is at the present time 
very old, and possessed of no means of livelihood,’ suppli- 
cated ‘ Messieurs of the Hotel de Ville to accord him some 
small aid for the last days of his life.’ The town voted 
him 50 francs, for one year only; and the franc then 
was worth fourpence of our money to-day! Such, my 
young friends, was the treatment accorded to the teachers 
of boys and girls such as you—not in some hamlet re- 
mote, but in a town of 9,000 inhabitants, the ancient 
capital of a little state, five years before the Revolution. 

“The case of the schoolmistresses was worse. They 
were often called sisters, and were a kind of lay nuns. 
Their virtues, devotion, and patience hardly made up for 
their lack of education, and in 1774 it is recorded in the 
archives that ‘they are of no use except to watch the 
infants.’ The masters do not seem to have emulated 
the virtues of the sisters. ‘For the most part they are 
men of no antecedents, the first to hand, without re- 
ligion, manners, or capacity, bad examples, and corrupt- 
ing for the children,’ the sub-prefect reported in 1779. 

“So now, my friends,” said M. Koparski, with his sly 
smile at the Nationalistes and the Clericals again, “ you 
will see that the Republic, and the Republic alone, has 
really cared for the education of the young. The work 
of the Third Republic, above all, may be summed up in 
a phrase that certain people cast in our faces. School- 
mad! That is the phrase. I rejoice in it; I accept it. 
School-mad! That is to say, schools everywhere, even 
in the humblest hamlets ; schools with large classrooms, 
vast playgrounds, flooded with light and air. School- 
mad! That is to say, Jay instruction—the master in his 
school, the priest in his church.” And at that the stanch 
Republicans present broke into applause, almost for the 
first time. 

“Consider, my children, what your town has done for 
you. On the eve of the Revolution of 1789, the entire 
budget of Bar-le-Duc for schools came to less than the 
stipend of the foungest teacher who instructs you. At 
the present moment, over and above what the State pays 
in salaries, your town spends on your education more 
than £1,250—£1,250 per year!” 

M. Koparski paused magnificently on that magnificent 
figure. And now it was my turn to smile, for there are 
19,000 folk in Bar-le-Duc. And when M. Koparski 
wert on to talk platitudes about the mission of the 
teacher, and the happiness of the French teachers to- 
day, I remembered something that André Theuriet, 
native and pride of Bar, once wrote. André Theuriet 
was a teacher himself before he took to the pen, and 
long before I ever thought of travelling to Bar-le-Duc 
I quoted him in a certain Discourse myself. 

“Your teachers,” said M. Koparski, “are not the 
calamitous and famished masters and mistresses of the 
ancien régime. They are more fortunate, as well as 
more deserving. They have realised the dream of the 
sage—the ‘golden mean’ in life.” I thought of the 
laments I had lately heard at the Teachers’ Conference 
at Bordeaux, and mentally I quoted André Theuriet : 
“ Tl croyait naivement que Vinstruction mene a tout, Ses 
professeurs le lui repétaient; et pourtant, ils savaient 
mieux que personne combien sonnait creux cette phrase 
banale,—eux que Vinstruction avait conduits au bout de 
vingt ans dans l'impasse dun obscur établissement com- 
munal.” 

There was a book in my pocket at the moment, a book 
called Jean Coste ; or, T'he Village Schoolmaster, I took 
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it out, and, while M. Koparski was mouthing his final 
phrases, I read, — 

“The old teachers are rarely got rid of, and the young 
ones struggle for a berth. I am in my twelfth year as 
schoolmaster, and I am paid forty pounds a year. Twelve 
years of service, and still in the fifth class; 79 francs 
23 centimes per month, about 2 frances 63 centimes per 
day —less than a day-labourer can earn! Why, it is 
worse than in the old days. In the old days, avant la 
Révolution, the teacher had more than one string to his 
bow, and his life was not less, if not more, happy than 
ours at the end of the nineteenth century. He was all 
Lut a peasant—bell-ringer, choirman, grave-digger even, 
petitioner for gifts and tithes. No dignity, of course ; 
but at least he had the wherewithal to augment his 
skimpy stipend ; he had no care for the morrow ; he was a 
peasant hiving among peasants, happy as they.” 

Now, Jean Coste; or, The Village Schoolmaster is a 
book that was published more than a century after the 
Revolution. 

[ closed the book and freed my hands to applaud 
M. Koparski. I applauded him after all. He had 
skilfully read a needed lesson to the reactionaries 
present, and | remembered certain titled reactionaries 
of my acquaintance far away across the Channel. I was 
far from England indeed, as I came out into the Rue du 
Bourg, and heard the reverberation of big guns from the 
“gap in the Vosges” Rethel way, and saw the huge 
barracks loom above the Low Town, where once the 
seigneur’s chateau frowned, and caught the chant of 
nuns from within the cloistral convent, and watched 
upon the neighbobring hill the peasant tend his vines. 


tr 2 Peta 


THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 
(1903) FOR ACTING TEACHERS. 


. he E regulations and syllabus for the above examination 

have at length been issued by the Board of Education, 
and as several important changes have been made in the 
conditions of the examination, the matter is of considerable 
importance to the teaching profession. Hitherto all candi- 
dates for the teacher's certificate, whether trained in day or 
residential colleges or prepared by private study and tuition, 
have had to fulfil the same conditions in order to obtain 
their certificates, except that of late years students in trainin 
colleges have been allowed to present successes in approvec 
university examinations as substitutes for Part Il. of the 
examination, and have, under certain conditions, been allowed 
a third year of study at home or abroad, to which attaches a 
more important certificate, while these privileges have been 
denied the prospective teacher who was not trained in a 
college. Now we come to a parting of the ways. In future 
the training college authorities will, subject to a more or less 
stringent control from the Board of Education, arrange the 
curriculum for their students and examine them. Certain 
“specimen courses” were “suggested by the Board of Educa- 
tion” for the use of training colleges, and these were recently 
reviewed in our columns. At last a syllabus has been issued 
for acting teachers, and their examination on it “ will begin on 
Monday the 6th July 1903, at 2 p.m.” Before commenting on 
the syllabus itself, we would like to make a remark on the 
time of its issue. To be eligible for admission to this ex- 
amination, the candidate must have passed the King’s Scholar- 
ship Examination not later than December 1900. 

Who is responsible for keeping these students for ten 
months without a syllabus to work to? We cannot help 
regarding this as a very grave neglect of duty on the part 
of the Board of Education, and we hope that the syllabus for 
1904 will be issued at once, if the same regulations are to 
hold, so that those who pass the coming scholarship examina- 
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tion may have the necessary guidance to enable them to 
continue their studies. This is not the only instance of 
neglect of this kind which can be laid to the account of the 
Board of Education. The pupil teachers who passed their 
last collective examination last April, and take the scholar- 
ship examination after the termination of their engagement, 
are still waiting for the issue of the scholarship syllabus for 
1902. 

All this points to the fact that the Board of Education 
does not recognise that the pupil-teacher course and the 
certificate course should form a continuous and progressive 
course of training for teachers. Hence we have the long 
periods of enforced idleness between pupil-teacher examina- 
tion and scholarship, and between scholarship and admission 
to college ; hence also arises the want of co-ordination be- 
tween the curricula. The time allowed for the preparation 
of the work set out in this syllabus is two years and a half; 
but how any one who has gone successfully through a pupil- 
teachership can spend all that time over the work, we are 
at a loss to understand. 

Looking at the subjects in detail, we find that the re- 
quirements in “ Reading, Repetition, and Practical Teaching” 
are practically the same as for pupil teachers, although 
possibly a higher standard may be demanded. In “Draw- 
ing,” the candidate has to take blackboard and one of 
the elementary drawing subjects; but as many pupil 
teachers complete their drawing certificate, we can hardly 
look upon this as progressive. The syllabus in “ Music” 
is absolutely the same as for pupil teachers, with the addi- 
tion of compass and training of voices. The teacher who 
has made a special study of music can get no credit for it, 
while the fact that a candidate can get through the certificate 
examination with no musical knowledge at all quite upsets 
the plea that the syllabus will produce “good all-round 
men.” The section on the “Theory of Teaching” is a dis- 
tinctly good one, as it sets out that part of theory which is 
directly connected with schoolroom practice. Of late the 
tendency has been to make this part of the work too ab- 
stract, and many candidates have spent much time over 
parts of psychology, logic, and ethics from which neither 
they nor their pupils are likely to gain much advantage. 

In “English Language and Literature,” surely the “funda- 
mental rules of grammar bearing on composition” should be 
taught in the early part of the pupil-teachership, not at the 
end of the course. The selection “ For General Reading” is 
good, but we pity the poor people who have to spend two 
and a half years on the “exact and detailed study of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III.” This part does not seem calculated to 
inspire a love for literature. 

In “ History and Geography ” the syllabus is as wide as it 
could be, and pubegs this is well; but still the course is 
only a repetition of the work done by pupil teachers. The 
“ Arithmetic and Algebra” goes no farther than the scholar- 
ship syllabus ; the only new mathematical work required in 
the two and a half years is Euclid, Book III., and fourteen 
propositions from Books IV. and VI., and the syllabus does 
not even ask for riders or exercises. Surely this is a bad 
section. 

The syllabus concludes with a scheme of “General Elemen- 
tary Science,” but the exact requirements are set out in & 
most slipshod fashion. The only thing that is certain is that 
all candidates will “be required to take elementary physi- 
ography ;” but as the work in this section does not cover 
so much ground as that in the pupil-teacher syllabus, we 
cannot say that tere is to be much advance in scientific 
knowledge. We get no help froin the introductory stuate- 
ment that “the object of this syllabus is to provide that 
candidates shall show sufficient knowledge, both practical 
and theoretical, of the elements of nature-study to enable 
them to give systematic and useful instruction of the kind 
prescribed by Articles 15 (a) and (b) of the Code.” but 
these articles simply enumerate the subjects which may be 
taught in elementary schools, and which range from “suit- 
able instruction in reading, writing, and numbers” for 
infants to “cookery for boys in seaport towns.” We must 
confess that the whole syllabus is disappointing, and does 
nothing towards the introduction of a sound and systemati* 
course of training for teachers in English schools. 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Teachers for the Concentration Camps. 


Tue Board of Education has been requested by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to assist him in making known to 
trained women teachers (with special experience in teachin 
little children), who may be willing to volunteer for pe 
educational work in the refugee camps in South Africa, the 
terms of employment offered to those who may be selected as 
qualitied and otherwise suitable for the purpose. 

The teachers will be employed by the administrations of the 
Transvaal or Orange River Colony. They are required to work 
in the refugee camps, the scholars in which are chiefly Boer 
children. ‘l'he-administrations desire trained women teachers 
having, if possible, four or five years’ experience of infant work. 
Ability to teach singing is an essential qualification. The num- 
ber at present required is one hundred. They would go out at 
the rate of about twenty-five per month, the first party startin 
as soon as can be arranged. The candidates must be of gooc 
physique, as many will have to live in tents, and the work will 
be hard; although, on the other hand, the climate is very good. 
The term of the employment will be one year certain, and the 
teachers will have the option of returning at the end of that 
period; but the Colonial Office state that for those who are 
found suitable, and wish to stay, there will be a prospect of 
permanent employment. For this period of one year the emolu- 
ments offered by the administrations are a salary of £100, in 
addition to accommodation and rations in the camps. Second 
class passage accommodation to the place of employment will be 
given, and return passages to those who elect to return at the 
end of the year. 

Lord Milner states that ladies accepting these posts may be 
sure of a courteous reception from the parents, and he describes 
the children as willing to learn, and amenable to discipline. He 


undertakes that every provision compatible with camp life will ~ 


be made for the comfort of those who accept these appointments. 

Applications, with two or three testimonials, and Prief account 
of applicant’s educational experience, may be addressed to the 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, under cover marked 
“Teachers for South Africa.” It is not intended that applica- 
tions should be confined to those engaged in public elementary 
schools. The selection of the number required from those who 
apply will be made by the Board of Education, who will recom- 
mend to the Secretary of State for the Colonies those persons 
who appear best to answer the requirements stated above. 

[It should be clearly understood that the Board of Education 
is not responsible beyond this point. It will, however, sug- 
gest to local educational authorities, or managers of schools 
in whose employment the teachers are, that in order to assist 
in satisfying the requirements of Lord Milner, they might, if 
possible, keep open te the period of one year the places of the 
selected candidates. 

A small selecting committee will probably visit a few of the 
chief centres about the fourth week in November, in order to 
see candidates. 


Messrs. Ginn and Co. 


_ Messrs. Ginn and Co., one of the leading educational pub- 
lishers of the United States, have just opened offices at No. 9 St. 
Martin's Street, Leicester Square, W.C., as headquarters for 
their business in Great Britain and Ireland, the rest of Europe, 
and all British possessions other than Canada. 

Heretofore Mr. Edward Arnold has acted as agent for Messrs. 
Ginn and Co., but all their business for the above territory will 
now be done solely through the above branch, where Mr. Fred. 
J. Matheson is the representative of the firm. 

Apart from the regular business of the office, Mr. Matheson is 
very anxious to encourage all who are interested in educational 
work to call upon him, and to feel perfectly free to inspect any 
of Messrs. Ginn and Co.’s publications in which they may be 
interested. Mr. Matheson particularly hopes that advantage 
will be taken of this invitation, as special facilities will be pro- 
vided for inspection of the books, and it will be perfectly well 
understood that visitors need not by any means be purchasers. 

It is intended that all Messrs. Ginn and Co.’s publications 
shall be kept in stock, and Mr. Matheson hopes to have a cata- 
logue for British use ready at an early date. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


The Cornhill Magazine for November opens with an apprecia- 
— of Edmond Rostand, by Mr. Henry James ; and Sir Rowland 
lennerhassett contributes Recollections of Cardinal Newman, 
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throwing new light on the views of Newman in regard to the 
Italian movement and” the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 
Fiction is represented by an instalment of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
**Count Hannibal,” and by two short stories—‘‘ Becky” and 
‘* A Lesson in Manners”—from the pens of Miss Eleanor Hay- 
den and Mr. Harold White. There is a pathos in the poem by 
Miss Turnbull, who lost her life in her endeavour to save a 
sister from the flames. Under the title of ‘‘ A Club in Being,” 
the Rev. H. G. D. Latham, of the Inns of Court Mission, gives 
some experiences of life among the rougher working boys of 
London. ‘The Londoner” continues the diversions of his Log 
Book. Dr. Fitchett brings his ‘* Tale of the Great Mutiny” up 
to the storming of Delhi; while ‘‘ Urbanus Sylvan” heads his 
Provincial Letter, ‘‘ A Meditation Among the Tombs.” 


The Geographical Teacher 

is the title of a new quarterly magazine issued by Messrs. G, 
Philip and Son. It is the organ of the Geographical Associa- 
tion, and is edited by A. W. Andrews, M.A., and Dr. A, J. 
Herbertson. The first number promises well, and contains a 
good amount of material, by authors of repute, in relation to 
geographical teaching in our schools, ‘Our object,” says Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield (President of the Geographical Association), 
‘*is to enforce the place and importance of geography, not onl 
as a body of facts or proper names, but as an educational disci- 
pline and an element of general culture.” The magazine is nicely 
got up and illustrated. 

A special part of 7'he Geographical Teacher will be set aside 
for short notes by practical teachers, which may be signed, and 
for a statement of difficulties which the teacher may encounter 
in his geographical studies, with the answers to them written by 
some member who has solved them for himself. The co-operation 
of all teachers of geography is invited, in order to make this part 
of the magazine successful. We welcome this new venture, and 
wish it all success. 


The Pelman School of Memory. 


We are pleased to see that the great success of the Pelman 
School of Memory Training has necessitated a move to larger 
and more comfortable premises at 4 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
The Pelman system of memory training has proved itself in- 
valuable to students and business men, and we have no doubt 
that a large number will be glad to avail themselves of the 
increased accommodation for personal instruction afforded by 
the change of address. 


Canadian Competition for Schools. 


Lord Strathcona asks us to state that the offer of the Canadian 
Government to give medals for the best examination papers on 
Canada applies not only to day schools of the various grades, 
but to evening continuation schools. He will be glad to hear 
from the managers of such institutions on the subject, and to 
supply them with the necessary readers and atlases and full 
particulars. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 


The London University Gazette. 


The Senate of the University of London has decided to issue 
a Gazette, under the editorship of the Principal. The first 
number was issued on November 23, 1901, sal chow twenty 
numbers will be published in the course of the year, on alter- 
nate Saturdays. The contents of the Gazette will be arranged 
under the following heads :—(a) Acts of the Senate, containing 
such excerpts from the minutes of the Senate as the Vice- 
Chancellor may consider it desirable to publish ; (b) University 
agenda—namely, notices of meetings of Senate, Convocation, 
Councils, and such other meetings of Committees, Faculties, or 
Boards as may be forwarded to the Secretary to the Senate for 
insertion ; (c) notices concerning examinations ; (d¢) general Uni- 
versity notices, including notices by appointed teachers; (e) 
notices of matters of interest to teachers and students of the 
University—to be selected by the Principal at his discretion. 
The examination lists will be given in supplements published 
simultaneously with or immediately following the several num- 
bers, but with the usual announcement that lists so published are 
provisional only. A few special supplements will also be issued 
separately, should this course be found to be necessary. It is 
hoped that the Gazefte may not only be useful to the large 
number of teachers and students who are now connected with 
the University, but also may furnish to graduates living at a 
distance from London interesting information as to the progress 
and development of the University as reconstituted by Act of 
Parliament. 
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ROOTS. 


N a previous article allusion was made to geotropism—the 
| influence which gravity has upon plants, as seen in the 
downward growth of the young root and the upward growth 
of the young stem. Grow an acorn in a glass over water: the 
root will come out at one end, but will immediately bend over 
and grow downwards. Invert the acorn: the root again bends 
and endeavours to grow downwards. Germinate some beans 
or peas; then place them on sampler canvas over water in a 
tumbler, and set up a similar lot to be grown in the dark as 
a control experiment. In the case of the latter, the roots will 
grow vertically down and the stems vertically up; but in those 
grown in the light, the stems and roots are oblique—the former 
pointing to the light, and the latter away from it. The same 
effects may be shown by growing some young seedlings of any 
kind in the dark till they are two inches long or so, and fairly 
vertical. Now lay the pot on its side, and at once the young 
stems begin to bend so as to recover the vertical position. 
Besides gravity and light, moisture has a great effect on the 
movements of young roots, and the experiment of Sachs ma 
be easily shown to prove this. Fill a small wire basket wit 
wet moss, and in it germinate some beans; then hang up the 
basket till the bottom, instead of being horizontal, slopes at 
45° or so. When the rootlets appear, they grow straight down 
till they reach the air; then they re-enter the moss in search of 
water, leaving the vertical position to get it. After securing 
water they again turn vertically downwards into the air, and so 
on. In this way a rootlet may be made to weave itself re- 
peatedly round the wires of a sponge-basket. 

In its search for water the rootlet of a plant must often meet 
with obstacles, such as little pebbles, which it cannot push 
aside. The roots of plants growing in such stony ground will 
be found, on careful ew Ang to curl round the obstacle and 
then proceed on their way. Darwin, in his Movements of Plants, 
describes a very simple experiment illustrating this. He fast- 
ened a piece of ool to the tip of a root growing in air, and 
found that, in endeavouring to avoid this obstacle, the tip curved 
away from the card, causing the root to curl round it so as to 
form a loop, and actually, by prolonging the experiment, to pass 
through this loop of its own making. . 

The force exerted by a growing root is considerable, and 
numerous instances will occur of walls which have been rent, 
drain-pipes split, and stones lifted by tree roots. A growing bean, 
with its rootlet inserted in a cleft stick, will manage to split the 
stick. Beans growing in water over mercury manage to push 
aside the metal in their efforts to grow downwards. 

In order to discover which part of the rootlet grows most, an 
easy experiment will suffice. Take some germinating beans 
with roots over an inch long, and mark on them, with Indian ink 
rather than common ink, quarter-inch spaces; then allow them 
to grow for a week, and examine them again. It will be found 
that the spaces between the marks are now unequal, being 
lengthened out towards the tip, showing that the most active 
region of growth is that immediately behind the tip. Put some 
lesser duck weed (Lemna minor) into a glass of water, and follow 
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the growth of the single thread-like root from a half to three- 
quarters of an inch in length. At the tip of the root there will 
be seen a slight thickening, due to the presence of a root-cap, 
which fits the tip as a thimble does the finger. This is the 
working portion of the advancing root, and it is renewed by the 
cells behind as fast as it is worn off by friction in front. Strictly 
speaking, the little yellow cap on the tip of a duckweed root is 
not a genuine root-cap, but a root-pocket. But its function and 
appearance are the same, although this is produced in a different 
way. The root-cap may also & seen in a hyacinth grown in 
water, where its activity is shown by the straggling cells cast 
off in its growth. The hyacinth is accustomed to grow in soil, 
in which case the root-cap would be continually worn in front 
and renewed from behind. In the case of a water-culture there 
is no friction to speak of ; but the renewal of cells still goes on, 
resulting in the formation of a scurf, as in our own skin. If the 
tip of a root be cut off, that portion of the root is paralysed, 
and all the energy finds vent by some of the side roots. To 
borrow the language of physiology, the tip is the sensory organ, 
and the part of the root behind it the motor organ, since it is 
this which bends when the tip is influenced. 

Grow some beans in damp sawdust, and when the roots are 
some inches long, carefully extract a seedling with as little dis- 
turbance as possible. The root will be completely covered with 
sawdust, all but the tip, and on washin this gently away the 
presence is revealed of numerous root-hairs standing out at 
right angles from the main root. It is these root-hairs which 
suck up moisture from the soil, and cause the accumulation of 
earth on the root of any plant gently uprooted. When too 
much force is used, these hairs are broken off, and the absorptive 
power of the root is correspondingly diminished. On examining 
these young roots more closely, it is seen that the root-hairs are 
found behind the growing point. Most aérial roots have no 
root-hairs at all, since in this case the whole root absorbs water- 
vapour from the atmosphere—not liquid water, as in soi]. Many 
conifers have no root-bairs, and in their case the leaves are small 
and needle-like, so as to check loss of water. Generally speak- 
ing, the roots absorb water and the leaves lose it, or a plant 
drinks by its roots and perspires by its leaves, so that the more 
leaves the more root-hairs; and where root-hairs are few oF 
absent, the leaves are likewise reduced. 

The uses of roots are twofold: in the first place, to hold the 
plant firmly in position ; and secondly, to absorb from the soil 
water and salts in solution. To these may be added a third, 
in the case of biennial plants—namely, storage of food in the 
form of starch, sugar, fat, etc., causing the root to be swollen. 
This is seen in the case of a carrot, turnip, parsnip, beetroot, 
etc., which has been left in the ground. Vigorous shoots spring 
up next spring, producing, at the expense of the root, a tall # 
sturdy plant which runs into stem and leaves, finally producing 
seed. In such cases the root is quite useless from the human 
standpoint, having been exhausted by this second year’s growth. 
A similar result may be produced in school by growing carrot 
tops, potatoes, etc., in water or damp sawdust, so as to = 
the progressive wasting of the root and the increased vigour & 
the growing stem. 
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Many plants have but one main root, which is in line with the 
stem, forming the main axis of the plant. From this main root 
side roots arise, at first at right angles or nearly so, then bend- 
ing down so as to form a cone of roots with its apex at the 
surface. When the main root retains its ition it is called a 
taproot, the side roots being represented only by short hairs ; 
and in many cases, as in our common food-plants, this taproot 
js enormously swollen under cultivation by storage of starch and 
sugar, as seen in beetroot, carrot, parsnip, and turnip. When 
the gcowth of the main root is arrested from any cause, the side 
roots come into prominence, causing a bunch of fibrous roots, as 
in grasses. The character of a root may be influenced by cultiva- 
tion. Thus radishes sown in a fairly porous soil run into long 
spindle-shaped forms, whereas in a stiff soil they become more 
turnip-shaped, gaining in breadth what they lose in length. 
Again, by deep trenching and manuring, carrots and parsnips 
may be got almost a yard long; and all practical gardeners 
are familiar with similar devices. The effect of water-culture is 
generally to arrest the growth of a taproot. Sow some water- 
crowfoot seeds in a glass of water with some mud at the bottom, 
and, for a control experiment, sow some also on mud with a very 
little water above. he seedlings in the first case will be found 
to have most of their primary roots arrested, leading to a greater 
development of secondary or side roots. 

In connection with the anchoring of a plant, pupils may be 
reminded of the aérial roots of ivy, the props of the banyan, the 
stilt-roots of the mangrove and screw-pine, and similar trees. 
In many of our own trees the downward thrust of roots has 
caused an upward movement of the whole tree, so that the roots 
now come to be exposed along or even above the surface of the 
ground. In such situations they bud and throw up young 
shoots, as any one may see by watching the roots of a fruit tree, 
or almost any forest tree like the elm. pberry canes regularly 
give off new shoots from their horizontal roots, and gardeners 
grow peaches by cuttings from the roots. These shoots from the 
surface roots of fruit trees are very troublesome, because, if not 
arrested, they withdraw energy from the main plant and cause it 
to run into wood. 

Still in connection with the anchoring of plants, attention 
should be called to the roots of such parasites as mistletoe and 
dodder; also to the manner in which many common meadow 
plants rob their neighbours underground by parasitic root- 
suckers, as seen in such common plants as the eyebright (Zu- 
phrasia) and cow-wheat (Melampyrum). The question of feeding 
at second-hand will come up for treatment later on, in dealing 
with parasitism. 

Another way in which roots fasten their plant firmly is b 
contracting, so as to pull the whole plant down into the ground. 
Examine an old carrot or parsnip, and observe the cross wrinkles 
on the surface, specially numerous near the top. These are 
produced by the root taking a firm hold of the earth near the 
tip by means of its hairs, and then shrinking downwards. 
Most plants which demand a certain depth of earth have such 
contractile roots, sometimes in addition to the ordinary roots. 
This is very well shown in a crocus, which has a long, thick, 
contractile root like a rat’s tail, and besides the usual thread- 
like roots which appear on bulbs. When a bramble branch 
bends over to the earth and roots, it is pulled into the ground 
by the roots which form there. A similar arrangement appears 
on all runners, as in the strawberry, creeping cinquefoil, etc. 

It may be useful to refer in this connection to the so-called 
roots of seaweeds. These, though intended for anchoring, are 
not real roots in the sense of feeding organs, but simply suckers, 


~and are on a par with the supporting suckers of such a climbing 


plant as Veitch’s creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchii), which can ascend 
even a glass surface, although, of course, there is here no question 
of nutriment. 

_Any part of a plant is able to throw out roots, called adven- 
litious roots, apart altogether from the main axis. For examples, 
see the under side of rhizomes and the stem nodes of creeping 
grasses. A very good example is the so-called stag’s-horn moss, 
the creeping stem of Lycopodium clavatum. Roots are also 
developed from cuttings, and the most suitable plant for this 
purpose is the willow. In passing, it should be noticed that it 
's Immaterial whether a willow cutting be planted erect or in- 
verted ; roots form at the lower end and B emoren at the upper. 
Begonia leaves may also be pinned out on damp moss or saw- 
dust, 80 as to encourage the formation of roots from their midrib 
and veins, or from the edges of cuts made in the softer tissue. 

The true water-plants—that is, those which never come to 
=e at all, but float free—have no real roots, but absorb water 
3 their whole surface. Good examples are given by the ivy- 
eaved duckweed (Lemna trisulca) for fresh and preferably stag- 
nant water, and by many of the smaller seaweeds. 

© arrangement of the roots is dovetailed with that of the 
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leaves. It has already been mentioned that absorption and 
transpiration of water must keep with each other, so that 
the number of leaves depends on the number of absorbent root- 
hairs ; but the arrangement of leaves and the whole build of a 
plant have reference to the style of root, and vice versd. In many 
plants, especially trees, the whole figure is that of a cone, 
widening as it descends; and the leaves generally slope out- 
wards, and slightly downwards. Rain falling on the branches 
of such a tree drips from the points of the upper leaves on to 
thé layer below, is by them carried out a little to drip on to 
a lower layer, and so on, till at last all the water is conveyed to 
the ground at a considerable distance from the centre, leaving a 
dry circle immediately round the trunk. Even such a tree as 
the larch, which has very fine, needle-shaped leaves, which would 
not be supposed able to arrest or direct any flow of water, is 
able to maintain such an outward flow as keeps the ground quite 
dry near the trunk. In all those plants which have a centri- 
fugal transmission of water, the leaves slope downwards, widen- 
ings as they descend, by successive branches or whorls ; and in 
all these the roots show a strong lateral growth, so as to reach 
the wet circle. Examples of this are found in most trees, espe- 
cially the lime, maple; horse-chestnut, and on a smaller scale in 
spirea and tropeolum, the nasturtium of gardeners. 

On the other hand, look at any bulb plant such as a tulip, 
hyacinth, lily of the valley. There the leaves are nearly erect, 
hollowed into funnels, or otherwise channelled, and all converg- 
ing upon the root, so that any water falling on them is conveyed 
to the centre. Beetroot, dandelion, and especially rhubarb, are 
good examples of the same thing ; and it will be found that the 
leaves and leafstalks are channelled to carry off water, that the 
stem is often grooved, and that stipules and other winged ar- 
rangements are found to prevent the water from running off 
to the side. In all these cases the root is a strong central one, 
tap or bulb, with little side growth, but a strong downward 
tendency. 

The question of nourishment by roots is deferred till next 
lesson. 


3 vale te 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTEBOOK. 


UGANDA. 


PEKE and Grant, when exploring the sources of the Nile 

about the year 1862, were the first to bring a knowledge 

of Uganda to the outside world. Though a kingdom of more 

than ordinary stability among African states, and governed 

for centuries by a single dynasty, it was unknown even to 
the Arabs of Zanzibar until the year 1850. 

In 1876 British missionaries set out for Uganda at the 
suggestion of Stanley, who, passing through the kingdom 
the previous year, had interested King Mutesa in European 
civilisation. Mwanga succeeded his father, and the country 
became the scene of violent commotions. There was con- 
tinual strife between the native adherents of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missions, which, in turn, was out- 
weighed by a Mohammedan revolution. Mwanga played 
fast and loose with the contending religious factions, and 
attempted to do the same politically with the French and 
the Germans. This was the state of affairs in 1890, when 
an Anglo-German agreement placed the territory within 
the British sphere of influence. A protectorate was declared 
in 1894, and was gradually extended until it reached its 
present dimensions. 

Captain Lugard visited Uganda as the agent of the British 
East Africa Company, and he saw the necessity of immedi- 
ately controlling the rival factions which promised to ruin 
the country. For this purpose he enlisted Sudanese soldiers 
who had been in the service of Emin Pasha in the Equatorial 
Provinces. Thenceforth the troubles of Uganda gathered 
apace. Mwanga ranged himself at the head of a reactionary 
element, and joined fends with Kabarega, a turbulent chief 
of the Unyoro country, between Uganda and the Albert 
Nyanza. In the meantime the Sudanese conceived the idea 
of seizing Uganda for themselves, and raising up a Moham- 
medan power to overcome all European pretensions. Loyal 
recruits of the people of Uganda, strengthened by native 
regiments from India, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
mutineers; Mwanga and Kabarega were captured and 
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exiled, and Uganda thenceforth entered upon a period of thousand and not more than ten thousand feet. Jt is ay least 
comparative repose. healthy for European settlers as the United Kingdom, British Prot 
In 1899 Sir H. H. Johnston became Special Commissioner, Columbia, or temperate South Africa.” In other portions the Viet 
and his recently-issued report contains information of amore white man may go as planter and capitalist, but never inthe by a 
than ordinarily interesting character concerning the coun- hope of there making a home for himself and his descendants, beer 
try, people, natural resources, and probable value of the t is estimated that about one-fifth of the whole area (thirty days 
territory to the British Empire. thousand square miles) is covered with vines and rubber trees cano 
People. —Probably the Bhami, a people of Ethiopian origin, yielding rubber of good quality. The native chiefs have been Mae: 
“the Normans of Central Africa,” conquered Uganda and duly impressed with the necessity of conserving this source of are ] 
founded its dynasty. Unlike neighbouring races, however, wealth, and to aid in this, the forests have been placed under her, 
the Baganda, while sufficiently capable to adopt the arts, Government control. The coffee plant grows wild, but the was 
instruments, and animals of the northern race, were sturdy beans are small, and the natives use them only for the purpose The 
and vigorous enough to avoid losing their identity in that of ofchewing. /ibrous plants of various kinds abound, and cotton carr 
their conquerors. and indigo grow wild or are half cultivated over considerable are ( 
It is claimed that the inhabitants are already far happier, areas. ‘There are forests of useful timber, which should prove Eng! 
and much better off, materially and morally, by the establish’ particularly valuable in that most of the timber for building trib 
ment of British control over their destinies. The state of purposes in East Africa is imported from Norway and Canada, two. 
things that formerly existed will be judged from the follow- Sugar and tea can be cultivated at a profit ; wheat, barley, less 
ing : and oats will grow well in some districts, and maize flourishes Briti 
“The vicinity of the king’s palace at Mengo was blood- everywhere ; and most European fruits succeed well. Eure 
stained, almost as the cities of Benin and Dahome, with the The elephant and zebra are included in the wild animals, at w 
rah B constant slaughter and maiming of wives, councillors, pages, and the ostrich is very common. Ostrich farming could be can 
rr and slaves. King Mutesa beheaded his wives for forgetting taken up with ease in the eastern portion of the country. and « 
4 ; to shut the door. Pages were horribly mutilated for logue 
we t , treading on the tail of a pet dog. In Busoga, until the admi 
ne establishment of something like British rule about two the « 
years ago, no girl of pleasing appearance was allowed cials 
rake to remain in her own home, or with a husband of the V 
vel peasant class. She was immediately haled off to swell for ps 
i ute the harem of a local chief, or even sent to some mag- are tl 
i] nate in Uganda or Bukedi. Much the same practice conta 
| prevailed in Unyoro and Toro. Wars would take place, holds 
' iT) resulting in the complete depopulation of a country, the mean 
Ph / 4 loss of its domestic animals, and the ruin of its culti- main 
} vation. Take, for example, the Gwas ’Ngishu Plateau, It “s 
| in the Elgon district. This was at one time inhabited Faye 
; bya a clan of Masai, who, like their modern de- ak " 
' scendants the Kwavi, were good cultivators. They axes 
(® : established many flourishing villages, and possessed of “ 
. Mi ; large herds of cattle. Attacked by the Nandi, the = 
ry a. Mi ie Elgeyo, and by another branch of the Masai, they yg 
7 "| i Te | were nearly extirpated, their villages were destroyed, a | 
Do and such as escaped the spears of the victorious enemy ; oe 
i | nee took refuge in far-distant countries. The result was Late 
ik TT the complete depopulation of a large and fertile dis- a 
' } st ; trict, which has remained depopulated to this day, all th E 
7) Th. natives being afraid to settle there for fear of the by. : 
' | + predatory habits of the Nandi and the adjoining . - 
t" ae tribes. Many parts of the Mau Plateau show traces Eni 
' Ph of once numerous villages, which are now without a sis 
4 7 single human inhabitant. I have dilated at some ara 
+ length on the good qualities of the Baganda at the UGANDA. ie 
t' ) Te | present day; yet if the unwritten history of Central Hinds 
pan " Africa were known, they may have at times made themselves The cattle of Uganda are very numerous, and hides will pe 
on iy ' i% loathed and detested as cruel raiders and pitiless conquerors, form an important export. -— 
a | j their utmost concession to the conquered race no doubt being Progress.—To thoroughly realise what has been done to pr 
hy - the sparing of the women as the wives of the conquerors, further the civilisation of Uganda, we cannot do better than Afro 
Dts ‘ , the men and children being ruthlessly killed. The raidsand again quote Sir H. H. Johnston :— hands 
: ’ ravages of Kabarega alone were sufficient excuse for the “The railway, telegraph, and steamers have entirely altered Fe 
substitution of European control. He in quite recent years the conditions of European life in Uganda, and have made the matin 
had completely depopulated many parts of Unyoro and Toro, country relatively easy to administer, whereas before they Africa 
and a portion of Uganda.” existed there was no dependency of the British Crown which Beitial 
It is claimed that nowhere in Africa has missionary effort offered a more cruelly difficult task in administration than —_ 
achieved such satisfactory results as in Uganda. Probably the Uganda Protectorate. When I first reached the easter 
the adjustment of the land question has had much todoin frontier of Uganda, the railway stopped short at that frontier. 
this direction. The natives have found that British control Two hundred miles from this point had to be covered by 
has not meant the actual surrender of the lands they occupied means of draught animals or carts along a very indifferent 
and cultivated. Though they will in future have to provide road, every river that crossed the road having to be forded 
their share of the revenue, a moderate taxation will amount or swum. From the point where this cart-road came to al 
to far less than the constant spoliation they suffered when end, a journey of three weeks on foot or on horseback, through 
at the mercy of the chiefs and roving predatory bands. marshes, swamps, over mountains, and across great rivers ! | 
Natural Conditions. —“ In the eastern part of the Uganda __ rickety canoes, had to be accomplished before the adminis I. Di 
Protectorate there is a tract of country almost without par- tive capital of Uganda was reached, the alternative being § 3 2 
allel in tropical Africa—a region of perhaps twelve thou- ten days’ journey in a very unsafe sailing boat across the bases 
sand square miles, admirably well watered, with a fertile Victoria Nyanza. Under these circumstances a quick journey 
soil, cool and perfectly healthy climate, covered with noble from Seakans to Uganda occupied at least five weeks. The Le 
forests, and, to a very great extent, uninhabited by any telegraph had scarcely penetrated beyond the railway tt - - 
native race. This area lies at an altitude of not less than six minus, and therefore Uganda, so far as news went, wa at 
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least a month behind the world. Since I have been in the 
Protectorate, the railway has come within ninety miles of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and the intervening strip has been covered 
by an excellent road. The steamship William Mackinnon has 
been put together on the lake, and accomplishes easily in two 
days what the earlier daus often took ten days, and native 
canoes twenty days, to accomplish. Moreover, in the William 
Mackinnon, journeys to and fro on the great Victoria Nyanza 
are perfectly safe ; whereas in the tiny vessels which preceded 
her, it might be truly said that no journey across the water 
was undertaken without a serious risk of life and property. 
The telegraph has reached Entebbe, and is being rapidly 
carried on towards Lake Albert Nyanza. Reuter’s telegrams 
are delivered daily at every telegraph station. Mails from 
England, from a precarious “once a month,” are now dis- 
tributed three times a month, and, instead of being from 
two to three months old, often reach the heart of Uganda in 
less than twenty-eight days. Thanks to the enterprise of 
British Indians and Germans, no important centre of 
European settlement is without its well-appointed store, 
at which most things needful for European life in Africa 
can be purchased at reasonable prices. Contrast these 
and other advantages, which it would be tedious to cata- 
logue, with the condition of the country when it was 
administered by Sir Henry Colville and Mr. Berkeley, and 
the difficulties and magnitude of the task which these offi- 
cials had to perform will be properly appreciated. 

“Why, in the first place, do we hold Uganda? We do so 
for political ed pomeowr sd reasons. The political reasons 
are that the lands comprised within the Uganda Protectorate 
contain the head-waters of the river Nile. The power which 
holds Uganda, whether European or African, might, b 
means of relatively simple engineering works, withhold the 
main source of the Nile supply from the irrigation of Egypt. 
It is a disputed point whether the Nile floods, by which 
Egypt is kept alive, derive their volume equally or dispro- 
vsegeergd from the lakes and rivers of Abyssinia or the 
akes and rivers of Uganda. But the Abyssinian source 
of supply is not under British control, and should any 
circumstances cause interference with the water supply 
coming from Abyssinia, it would be certainly necessary 
that the other.contribution from the main source of the 
Nile should be completely under our control. We take a 
peculiar interest in the welfare of Egypt, because that 
country is at present such an important stage on the way 
to India. The maintenance of our control, therefore, over 
the East African and Uganda Protectorates is necessitated 
by our regard for the political future of India. There is 
a secondary reason, moreover. On account of our Indian 
Empire, we are compelled to reserve to British control 
a large portion of East Africa. Indian trade, enterprise, 
and emigration require a suitable outlet. East Africa is, 
and should be, from every point of view, the America of the 
Hindu. We do not naturally desire to see all the Indian 
enterprise in Eastern Africa sheltered by a flag that is 
not British, I am aware that British Indian subjects 
carry on a brisk trade in German and Portuguese East 
Africa, and have little or nothing to complain of at the 
hands of the Portuguese or German authorities; but at 
the same time I regard it as a political necessity that a 
pertion—and, happily, it is the richest’ portion—of East 
— a be open to Indian enterprise under the 
eitish flag.” 

—Sr 2 Pete 


ARITHMETIC TESTS. 
Standard III. 
(Continued from page 247.) 


Carp 41. 
|. Divide one million and a half by four hundred and thirty. 


~. Take ninepence three-farthings from thirty thousand pounds. 


3. If I spent £5, 15s. 10d. and £8, 193. 7d. out of twenty pounds, 
how much had I left ? 


Carp 42. 


axl’ The product of two numbers is 110682, and one number is 
“8. What is the other number ? 
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2. Add together eight hundred and seventy-six pounds, nine- 


teen shillings, and fourpence three-farthings ; nine thousand and 
fifty-eight pounds, aiebtnen shillings, and ninepence farthing ; 
nineteen pounds, sixteen shillings, and ténpence; thirty-seven 
thousand nine hundred and five pounds, five shillings, and six- 
pence halfpenny; seventy-four thousand five hundred and eighty 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and elevenpence farthing ; and four 
thousand and sixty seven pounds, ten shillings, and fivepence 
three-farthings. 

3. A tank containing six thousand gallons of water supplied 
79 houses. If each house required 68 gallons, how many gallons 
remained ? 

Carp 43. 

1. Find the difference between eighty thousand five hundred 
and seven pounds, fourteen shillings, and eightpence three- 
farthings and ninety thousand six Dendved and five pounds, 
eleven shillings, and sevenpence halfpenny. 

2. Divide the product of 4121 and 296 by 52. 

3. A gentleman divided a crown among three boys. He gave 
ls. 44d. to the first boy, and 54d. less than that to the second 
boy. What did the third boy get ? 


Carp 44, 

1. £9748, 17s. 67d. + £856, 14s. 5d. + £20570, 198. 114d. 
+ £84, 16s. 9¥d. + £975, 18s. 104d. + £5627, 13s. 84d. 

2. What is the eighty-seventh part of fifty-two thousand eight 
hundred and nine ? 

3. If I give half a crown to each of six men, a shilling to each 
of thirty-seven women, and sixpence to each of nineteen boys, 
how much should I have left out of a five-pound note ? 


Carp 45. 
1. Take £8909, 12s. 3}d. from ninety thousand and fifteen 
paunds, nine shillings, and three-farthings. 
2. Divide seventy thousand and seventy by eighty-six. 
3. A shopkeeper sold 140 eggs, at a penny each; 2 lbs. of butter, 
at 1s. 4d. per lb.; and 3 lbs. of cheese, at 10d. per lb, What 
change did he give out of a sovereign ? 


Carp 46. 


1. How many times is six hundred and eighty-three contained 
in three hundred and eighty-nine thousand three hundred and 
ten? 

2. Find the amount of fifty-eight pounds, seventeen shillings, 
and fivepence halfpenny ; six hundred and seventy-four nar 
ten shillings, and eightpence farthing; ninety-five pounds, twelve 
shillings, and tenpence three-farthings ; nine shillings and eleven- 
pence farthing ; —— halfpenny; and five thousand and 
six pounds, eighteen shillings, and a farthing. 

3. I bought two houses for six hundred pounds. I sold one 
for £327, 10s., and the other for £359, 17s. 6d. How much did 
I gain? 

Carp 47. 

1. How much is eighteen thousand and sixty-four pounds, five 
shillings, and tenpence halfpenny less than twenty-seven thou- 
sand three hundred and eighteen pounds, three shillings, and 
sevenpence three-farthings ? 

2. What is the result if 415834 be divided by 706? 

3. Sam has 6s. 8d., and Edward has Is. 94d. less than Sam. 
How much have they together ? 


ANSWERS. 
Carp 41. 


1. 3488 quotient and 160 remainder. 


2. £29999, 19s. 24d. 
3. £5, 4s. 7d. 


Carp 42, 
1. 429. 2. £126509, 4s, 114d. 
Carp 43. 
2. 23458. 
Carp 44. 
1. £37865, 1s. 34d. 2.607. 
Carp 45. 
2. 814 quotient and 66 remainder. 


3. 628 gallons. 


1. £10097, 16s. 103d. 3. Qs. 84d, 


3. £1, 18s. Gd. 


1. £81105, 16s. 94d. 
3. 3s. 2d. 
Carp 46. 


2. £5836, 9s. 94d. 
Carp 47. 
1. £9253, 17s. 94d. 2. 589. 


1. 570 times. 3. £87, 7s. 6d. 


3. 11s. 64d, 
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A COURSE OF OBJECT LESSONS FOR GIRLS’ 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A., 
Head- Master of Brighton Pupil Teachers’ School. 





XIV. PRESSURE OF THE AIR. 


Articles of Illustration. 


A glass ; a tin vessel capable of being 


closed with a cork, such as a workman’s “jack ;” a wy tube 
open at one end only; a boy’s leather sucker; weights up to 


fifteen pounds; basin of water. 





EXPERIMENT AND OBSERVATION, 


Fill a glass with water to the 
brim. Cover its open end with 
stiff paper or cardboard. Press 
the cover on firmly and evenly, 
and invert the glass. 

Take an empty glass. Leta 
girl press it, mouth downwards, 
upon the water in a basin. 


Fill the glass tube completely 


. with water, preferably coloured 


with ink. Place the thumb 
over the open end. Invert the 
tube with its — end beneath 
the water in a basin. 


Place a very little water in 
the tin ‘ jack.” When it boils, 
and the vessel is full of steam, 
cork it up tightly. Pour cold 
water over the can, 


Take the ‘‘ sucker” — made 
previously soft and flexible 
press it well down on a slate 
or other smooth surface. Let a 
girl, pulling vertically upwards, 
try to remove the sucker. 


Ask in how many different 
directions we have found out 
that the air exerts pressure. 

Let some of the girls hold 
weights amounting to fifteen 
pounds, and teacher state that 


this is about the pressure of the | 


air on every square inch of sur 
face exposed to it. 


The outer surface of a per- 
son's body must contain many 
square inches, and consequently 
must be under an 
total pressure (14 tons). Why 
is a person not crushed by this 
great weight ? 

Let the girls think of the 
case of a person high up in the 
air, as in a balloon, and how 
this would affect the air’s pres 
sure. 

Take the opposite case — that 
of a man descending deep into 
the earth, as in a mine. 


Resu._t on INFERENCE. 


The water remains inside the 
| vessel; it does not fall out. The 
cover was not stuck on, there- 
fore something else must be 
holding up the water. 

The water will not go up com- 
pletely into the glass. Some- 
thing must be pressing the 
| water down. There was noth- 
ing in the glass before but air, 
therefore it must be the air 
pressing the water down, and 
probably in the previous experi- 





enormous | 


ment it was the pressure of the 
| air that held the water up. 
| ‘The coloured water does not 
drop down. There must be 
something pressing the water 
| down in the basin and prevent- 
| ing the water in the tube going 
|into the basin and raising the 
water there, This confirms our 
former experiment. 
| The rr ng and perhaps top, 
| of the vessel collapse. [Teacher 
| to help the girls to reason thus: 
| The cold water condensed the 
|steam inside; no air could 
jenter; a partial vacuum was 
formed; the air outside, by 
its pressure all round the can, 
caused the sides to collapse. } 
The sucker will not easily 
leave the substance to which it 
has been applied. It was well 
| pressed down, to squeeze out 
| any bubbles of air. The pres- 
|sure of the air, therefore, on 
the small surface of the sucker 
is very great. 

The air presses upwards, 
‘downwards, and sideways — 
that is, in all directions. 
| No wonder we could not 
|raise the sucker. We could 
| easily find out how much weight 
was pressing it down, by cal- 
}culating how many square 

inches of paper we should need 
to cut up to cover its surface. 

| |The teacher to guide the in- 

As the air presses 











| ference. } 

jequally in all directions, the 

| pressure exerted by the air 

j inside the body just balances 

the pressure exerted outside 

| the body. 

Such a person would not have 
the usual amount of air press- 
ing on him. Atmospheric pres- 

| sure would be lessened. 

| The pressure of the air would 
be increased. 


XV. THE BAROMETER AND WEATHER. 
GLASS. 


Articles of Illustration.—A glass tube about thirty-four inches 
long, closed at one end; one longer than this, and one shorter, 
say twenty-four inches; enough quicksilver to fill the tubes, 
and a little more for a small cup or basin (this, as it is ex. 
pensive, might be borrowed from an instrument-maker’s at a 
small charge) ; in addition, a cup or small bowl. 








EXPERIMENT AND OBSERVATION. | RESULT OR INFERENCE. 








Fill the barometer tube with | The quicksilver sinks a little 
mercury. Cover the open end | way down the tube and then 
with the thumb. Invert the | remains stationary. 

tube in a little mercury in a cup. 

Take the smallest tube and | 

— the experiment. of the ——— 
epeat experiment number | It is found to be about thirty 
one, and measure the height of | inches. 
the mercury in the tube above | 
the level of that in the cup. 

Repeat the same experiment, 
using the longest tube of all. at the same height. 

Refer to the previous lesson| The mercury is supported by 
on the pressure of the air, and | the pressure of the air. The 
compare the fact of the mercury | mercury cannot fall down the 
stopping in the tube with the | tube and raise that which is in 
fact that water did the same. the cup, because the air is press- 
ing on the surface in the cup. 

f the air had access, it would 
force the mercury down. 


The tube remains quite full 


The quicksilver still stands 





Point out the fact that the 
tube is closed at its upper end. 
Infer the reason. 

Call attention to the space| There must be a vacuum here 
above the top of the column of | as far as air is concerned. 
mercury in the two longer tubes. 

Recall that in the previous} The me of the air being 
lesson we deduced that as one | lessened, it could not support 
ascends the pressure of the air | such a long column of mercury, 
gets less. Ask how this would | consequently the height of that 
affect the mercury in the tube. | in the tube would be less, 

Refer to the opposite case—| The pressure of the air being 
that of descending into the | greater, the mercury io the 
earth, as in going down a mine. | tube would rise. 

Give the term ‘‘ barometer,” | The barometer is a measurer 
and explain its literal meaning. | of the pressure of the air. 

Name other circumstances} The column of mercury will 
which cause the pressure of the | fall also for (a) increase of tem- 
air to be less at a particular | perature, (b) increase of mois- 
place, such as rise of temper- | ture in the air. The barometer 
ature and increase of water | stands lower on (a) hot days, 
vapour. (b) wet days. 

Give the causes of increased| The barometer will stand 
pressure of the air—decreased | higher in (a) cold weather, (b) 
temperature and dryness. | dry weather. 





A Weather-Glass.—The rise and fall of the mercury may be 
indicated on a dial, if, instead of using J a cistern barometer, 
we employ a tube having the form of a VU. F 

On the open end floats a small piece of a substance which 
will not adhere to the mercury, such as glass. This is fastened 
to a fine cord passing over a pulley, and balanced by a similar 
weight on the other side. To the pulley is attached an index 
arm, which revolves as the pulley moves, and the pulley turns 
as the weight on the mercury rises or falls. The movement of 
the index is shown on a dial. 

On such a dial, words indicative of the weather expected 
correspond to the height of the mereury—such as, fai weather 
for thirty inches, variable below this, rain at twenty-nine, 
stormy at less, though the barometer does not usually fall below 
twenty-eight inches. Above thirty inches may indicate set fat, 
while thirty-one usually records very dry weather. The state of 
the weather is, however, best calculated from the rise or fall 0 
the barometer, rather than from its absolute height. 
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BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION. 


ART MASTER AND SOUTH KENSINGTON EXAMINER; PRINCIPAL OF ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL. 
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OUR FRENCH AND GERMAN PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor—W. T. Tuompson, B.A. (Lonp.), French and German Honours. 





ae ‘mportant to Scholarship, Certificate, and London Matriculation Students. 


We slivuld like to specially direct the attention of our readers to the fact that the Board of Education, in the Syllabuses for 
the Scholarship and Certificate Examinations 1901 and 1902, requires “no set books” for French and German. Students 
porpaing for these examinations, as well as students for London Matriculation, could not do better than attempt month 
xy month the pieces set for translation here. They are from the best authors, and of varied character. A competitor who 
does not gain a prize can derive considerable benefit from the exercise. A study of the successful competitor’s translation, 
and of our remarks, will help him to see where he might have done better. If desired, his paper can be returned (fully cor- 
rected) by enclosing six stamps together with a stamped and addressed envelope. Corrected papers cannot be posted until 





after publication of the journal.—Eb. 


RULES. 

1. All translations should be posted not later than De- 
cember 9, and addressed :—Prize Editor, Office of Tur 
PracticaL Teacuer, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number, 

3. Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 
address written on a separate piece of paper. 

4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION, 


Dés le début, les procédés de composition de M, Zola se sont 
affirmés 4 peu prés tels qu’ils sont aujourd’hui, Cependant, avec 
le temps, l’architecture des ceuvres s’est compliquée. D’autre 
part, le travail est devenu plus facile, résultat da a ’éducation. 
M. Zola, imaginant un roman, part toujours d’une idée générale. 
Il se propose d’étudier un milieu, un mouvement social, une 
catégorie d’individus. Pour cela il s’entoure d’abord des docu- 
ments capables de le renseigner et de lui fournir des idées. II 
prend des notes, lui-méme, car il n’a jamais eu et ne saurait 
employer un secrétaire pas plus qu’il n’a voulu accepter de colla- 
borateurs, qui ne pourraient lui donner qu'une idée et le géne- 
raient dans lexécution. Il est ordinairement obligé de faire 
une enquéte sur place, et, en rentrant chez lui, tous les jours, 
il quent des notes sur ce qu'il a observé. Des éléments de 
description, des physionomies, des scénes vues, sont hativement 
enregistrés en quelques mots, qui plus tard serviront a éclairer 
ses souvenirs. Dés ce moment, il commence a ne s’occuper que 
de son roman, et il écarte toutes les lectures qui sont inutiles a 
lweuvre actuelle. Enfin, M. Zola éprouve le besoin de tirer 
quelyue chose de ses lectures, de ses observations et de ses ré- 
flexions. Le travail de création commence. II se met a son 
bureau tous les matins trés réguliérement et il compose ce qu’il 
appelle lébauche. Celle-ci n'est autre chose qu’un soliloque que 
lauteur tient avec lui-méme. Il pose l’idée générale qui domine 
l'wuvre, puis, de déduction en déduction, il en tire les person- 
nages et toute laffabulation. II écrit pour penser, comme 
d'autres parlent. En dehors des heures consacrées réguliére- 
ment A cette besogne, M. Zola ne cherche rien; et il ne lui 
vient aucune idée importante. Epovarp Tov ovuss. 


RESULT OF THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 
German, 


The prize is awarded to ‘‘ Mephy,” the pseudonym of Miss 
Amelia M. Baikie, Braehead Cottage, Jeanfield, Perth, N.B. 

First Class,—Esto quod videris, Neapolitaner, Altendiez, Polly, 
Precille, Dinah, Ancora, Kind der Welt, Kath, Integer, Hitherao, 
La Printaniére, C.E.M., Institutrice, Juanita, Volldampf, Ellan 
Vannin, Ashdown, Ouard, Johanna, Lorna, Heather, Heortnesse, 
Gnilput, Pompilia, A plain woman, Hundsfott, Arctura, T.S.S., 
Dunean 8., Marianna, Effelina, Chrysanthemum, Floreat Etona, 
Sine spe, Unlucky one, Liberal, Myosotis, Maori, Minerva, 


Curly, Réséda, M.S.D., Agaznog, Clachnacuddin, Pete, Sprach- 
lehrer, Caedmon, Kler, Moffat. 

Second Class.—Erin, Stahl, Laurence, Morganwg. 

Mayflower translated the extract set for foreign and colonial 
readers, 

Disqualified.—Rule 2; Venus and Thrums. 


Report. 


The piece set presented very few difficulties. A harder piece 
might perhaps have been set with advantage, as it would have 
given the best competitors a greater opportunity of displaying 
their literary powers. The majority of the translations rather 
lack serious faults than display positive merit. Easy as the 
piece was, some few competitors blundered sadly. This was 
specially the case with knirschte in den Ziigel, which many com- 
petitors endeavoured, but without success, to render by the cor- 
responding metaphor in English. ‘‘ Writhed in the bridle” and 
**cham the rein” are instances in point. Several competitors 
mistook schon for schiin, and one competitor, whose og 
deserves some recognition, translated mit der ich in die Welt 
blickte as ‘* with which I was born.” 


German Prize Translation. 


So when this adventure happened, I was a promising univer- 
sity student of eighteen summers, somewhat older in the eyes 
of the passer-by—not so much on account of an early chin-cro 
as on account of the gloomy air with which I viewed the world, 
a certain proud and discontented way in which I curled my bp 
and cone back the thick yellow mane from my forehead. 
had, indeed, some reason for discontent; for pride, none. I 
lived in straitened circumstances, as, after my father’s death, 
my good mother had to keep herself and two sons on the pension 
granted to widows of secondary schoolmasters. 

The younger gave her the least trouble. He had reached his 
fifteenth year when, realising the family poverty, he ente 
a large printing office as a compositor’s apprentice, and need 
but hittle extra allowance from his mother, with whom he con- 
tinued to live. But the elder, the pride of the family, your 
humble servant, felt himself destined for higher things, an 
chafed against those restraints, which his poverty daily rendere 
more irksome. MepHY. 


FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


Le Roi des Montagnes (About). With Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Complete Vocabulary. By Grorex COLLAB, 
B.A., B.Sc. Price 2s. ; 

Un Philosophe Sous les Toits (Emile Souvestre). A Juxta- 
linear Translation. With Hints to Students, Explanatory 
Notes, etc. By A. D. J. Barratt, B.A. Price 28. 

Voyage Autour de ma Chambre (Xavier de Maistre). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Exercises. By Grorce CoLLa®, 
B.A., B.Sc. Price 1s. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E-¢ 
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GIFT-BOOK LITERATURE OF THE 
SEASON. 





NCE again we offer our readers an [LLustrarep Girt-BooK Sec- 
QO TION of this journal, in the hope that it may in some way guide 
the reader as to the choice of books likely to suit prize-winners 

at this season of the year. 

During the past month many hundreds of presentation volumes have 
found their way to editors’ tables, and from the large batches received 
at this office we have tried to arrange a selection for special notice that 
may fairly represent the best gift-books of the season. It is hardly 
necessary to say that all the books noticed in these columns are in most 
cases profusely illustrated and beautifully and strongly bound. Several 
prize-books contain for the first time this year some very charming 
illustrations printed in colour by what is known as the “ three-colour 
process.” Children are shrewd crities, and publishers have wisely done 
their utmost to give them only of the best. 

Among the many well-known story-writers whose names appear on 
the title-pages of the volumes before us we notice the following ;—lan 
Maclaren, G. A. Henty, Herbert Hayens, E. Everett-Green, G. Manville 
Fenn, Captain Brereton, L. T. Meade, Andrew Home, Emma Marshall, 
Mrs. Molesworth, ete. 

In addition to story-books, we have received copies of popular ANNUALS, 
such as the Boy’s Own Paper, Girt’s Own Paper, Letsure Hour, SuNDAY 
at Home; and a plentiful supply of exquisitely produced Juventte Toy 
Books, from such well-known firms as Messrs. Dean and Son, Griffith, 
Farran, Browne, and Co., Macmillan and Co., Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
and R. Tuck and Sons. Y 
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BLACKIE AND SON. 


Three Girls on a Ranch: A Story of New 
Mexico. By Bessie Marchant. This fresh, bracing 
story of the successful working of a ranch by three 
girls, whose father is obliged to emigrate from a London 
suburb to New Mexico as the only hope of saving his 
life, is well suited to the unconventional girl of to-day. 
Many exciting circumstances occur to the young people 
in the wild country around them, of which, inciden- 
tally, considerable information, pleasingly descriptive, 
is given. The romantic career of a young man is inter- 
woven throughout, and a marriage between him and 
the chief heroine is prospective in the final chapter. 

The Great Khan's Treasure: A Story of Ad- 
venture in Chinese Tartary. By Charles Squire. A 
young Englishman, on his twenty-first birthday, finds 
iimself in China, visiting at the residence of his guard- 
ian, who gives to him a letter written by his father, con- 
taining directions for securing a vast sum of treasure 
buried in a vault at some previous period by the Khan 
of the Mongols. Accompanied by an Irishman and a 
Mongol, the youth proceeds on the quest, and after 
thrilling adventures obtains the coveted wealth, which 
is so great that plenty is left behind after the courage- 
ous three have taken as much as they wish for. The 
young Englishman, upon his return, marries the 
daughter ot his guardian. The excellent descriptions 
of a variety of things, such as Tartar falconry, the 
Great Desert, the Great Wall, and the people, are good 
reading for boys in their early teens, and many illus- 
trations accompany them. 

With Roberts to Pretoria. By G. A. Henty. 
This year, as last year, the war with the Boers con- 
tinues to occupy our attention, and Mr. Henty, who 
twelve months ago gave us With Buller in Natal, 
appropriately provides the schoolboys of Britain this 
year with an account of Lord Roberts’s march to Pre- 
toria. The story opens in an English rectory, whence 
a son of the rector issued to seek his fortune in South 
Africa. ‘The war broke out, and he enlisted in one 
of the colonial regiments. As a scout he had all 
manner of exciting adventures, and in the reverse 
that England suffered at Magersfontein he was taken 
prisoner. However, he managed to escape, and the 
reader eagerly follows his career through the battles 
and other happenings which led to the advance to 
Pretoria, leckieatally much information is imparted 
concerning the history of the war, and the country in 
which it is being fought ; and generally this book will 
be quite as popular as any that have come from the 
same author, There are a dozen illustrations by 
William Rainey of the Royal Institute, and a map 
assists the reader in following the movements of the 
two armies. Happy will be the boy to whose lot this 
book falls. i 

To Herat and Cabul. By G. A. Henty. Although 
at present the Boer War occupies such a prominent 
place, we are reminded from time to time that this 
country has passed through even worse disasters than 
those we have suffered in South Africa; and this book 
recalls the period of the first Afghan War, when un- 
readiness, complacency, and lack of organising ability 
cost us much suffering, though the lesson did not cure 
us of some of our national failings. In this stirring 
narrative Dost Mahomed flees once more from Cabul ; 
Shah Soojah is set upon the Afghan throne; and once 
more our troops retreat, and are cut to pieces in the 
detiles between Cabul and Jellalabad. The scenes in 
this dark page of our history are given with much 
literary skill and dramatic force in the story before 
us, and the map makes it easier for the reader to 
follow the military movements of the time. The illus- 
trations, by Charles M. Sheldon, are also particularly 


Gift-Book Literature of the Season. 


good, and altogether this volume will be a welcome 
acquisition on the boys’ book-shelf. 


BURNS AND OATES, LIMITED. 


Beyond these Voices: A Novel. By Mrs. Egerton 
Eastwick. This is a love story, written in a somewhat 
grandiloquent style. The characters and scenes profess 
to be drawn from our English aristocracy. The de- 
scription of Iolanthe Geraint, the unfortunate heroine 
of the story, on page 11, is sufficient to show the 
dreamy character of the book. Although well written, 
young teachers may spend their time more profitably 
than in reading such novels. 


CASSELL AND CO. 


Tom and Some Other Girls. By Mrs. Vaizey. 
Books for girls are, as a rule, duller reading than those 
for their brothers. The tales of school life and friend- 
ships are apt to run on very much the same lines, and 





(From Messrs. Blackie and Son’s Gift-Book Series.) 


the same incidents and situations turn up with weary- 
ing iteration. We must, therefore, congratulate Mrs. 
Vaizey on having produced a girls’ book which is 
fascinating in its freshness, and quite above the ordinary 
style. 

Tom is delightful; her entrance on the scene is the 
signal for fun—clever, witty, and never vulgar—while 
the manner in which she “breaks in” the self-willed 
and somewhat haughty heroine is a model for all head 
girls to copy. : 

We are quite sure that the universal wish of girls 
who read this story will be to get another as good from 
the same author. 

Tiny Tots. This is a charming book for very little 
folks. The letterpress is interesting, and its attraction 
is enhanced by the use of large type and profuse illus- 
trations. The nonsense verses are very funny, and will 
raise many a thousand roars of laughter. 

Little Folks. The annual cane of Little Folks 
fully maintains the very high reputation this magazine 
has acquired of providing suitable, instructive, and 
amusing information for those who are not yet old 
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enough to enjoy a long tale. The illustrations are 
numerous and good, some of them being really works 
of art. If we were asked to recommend a Christmas 
present which would not soon lose its novelty, our 
answer would undoubtedly be, ‘The annual volume 
of Little Folks.” 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 
A Very Naughty Girl. By L. T. Meade. Any 


bright, healthy girl will enjoy this book. Its heroine, 
accustomed to the free ranch life of Australia, does 








(From Messrs. Blackie and Son’s Gift- Books.) 


not behave at all gently when she becomes the ward of 
her uncle in England whose heiress she is. Her cousin 
Audrey and a little girl from the priory near become 
her companions, and the characters of the two are well 
cescribed. The very naughty girl has many escapades, 
and at last by utter carelessness nearly causes her 
uncle’s death. This brings about her reformation, and 
all goes well. The moral tone is decidedly good. 

A Popular Girl. A Tale of School Life in ( fermany. 
By May Baldwin. This book of three hundred pages 
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Gift-Book Literature of the Season. 


tells very pleasantly of an English girl’s school life in 
Germany, where she was sent principally to improve 
her music—her brother, after the manner of his kind, 
venturing to think Munich would equally cure self- 
conceit. Two other girls, one from America and the 
other a German, are friends of the popular girl, and 
play a conspicuous part in the tale, which also gives 
interesting glimpses of life in Bavaria. The description 
of the characters of girls of different nationality is very 
pleasing, and the result of the international friendship 
is that each girl has benefited by acquaintance with the 
other two. 

A Nest of Girls; or, Boarding- 
School Days. By Elizabeth Westyn 
Timlow. The girls of this nest are some 
of the pupils of an American school, con- 
ducted by a lady who is a paragon of 
all schoolmistress excellencies. As a 
junior member of her staff arrives Wini- 
fred Douglas, a college graduate, who 
takes up teaching because life is empty 
without special work. Her youthful 
appearance leads to her being mistaken 
by some of the elder girls for a new 
scholar, and many amusing contretemps 
ensue. The life of the school is de- 
scribed in bright, cheery style, in which 
the American girl is seen to advantage. 
The epilogue giving the subsequent life 
of each of the nest is a very interesting 
feature, and is intended to show that 
school friends can be true friends. 

Lassie. By the author of ‘‘ Laddie.” 
Girls in their teens who feel an interest 
in the profession of a nurse, especially 
if exercised at the seat of war, will folk 
low the doings of the chief actors in 
this tale with much sympathy. As the 
author — scriptural teaching to 
everyday duty, and as the book, though 
cheap, 1s attractively bound, persons 
requiring seasonable gifts for members 
of girls’ guilds and similar institutions 
will find here something very suitable 
to their purpose. 

The Argonauts of the Amazon. 
By C. R. Kenyon. When one reads of 
hunts for buried treasure, the standard 
is high; for one thinks of Stevenson, 
Poe, and Dumas. The author of this 
story, as many authors have done before, 
tries to obtain reality by an immoderate 
use of small talk, and by filling page 
after page with unnecessary detail. For 
instance, we are told on p. 9 that the 
company is smoking, and on p. 11 
M‘Cormick relights his pipe at one of 
the gas jets. On p. 16 M‘Cormick 
smoked away as though in deep thought, 
and on p. 17 Phil Berkley relights his 
pipe. On p. 22 M‘Cormick removed his 
pipe from his mouth and shook out the 
ashes,and soon. Moreover, we are not 
thrilled when we read that one of the 
characters had ‘‘no time for anything 
more substantial than a sandwich and bun in Liverpool.” 
Still, one must remember that this tale has been written 
for boys, who will skip all the barren pages with char- 
acteristic lightness of heart, pressing forward to the 
incidents, of which, indeed, there is no lack, for fights 
with Indians and other adventures follow one another 
with great rapidity. The interest of the book is en- 
hanced by six excellent illustrations, the work of 
Arthur Rackham. 


More Animal Stories. Selected and edited by 
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Robert Cochrane. A useful and attractive book for a 


say or do is not of much account; and thus there is 
school library. ‘The original of ‘‘ Rab and his Friend” 
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is an interesting contribution to the dog stories. The 
monkey stories, the strong friendships of geese and 
other creatures, and the lion and eagle tales are all 
told in a pleasing manner. The book is well illus- 
trated. 

Out of Bounds. By Andrew Home. Andrew 
Home has now for many years been a favourite writer 
amongst schoolboys, and this year his contribution to 
the season’s prize-books is not one long tale, but a 
volume of short ones. These short stories have ap- 
pewed already in 
various boys’ papers, 
where their success 
has justified publi- 
cation in this form. 
The tales have been 
excellently illus- 
trated by Harold 
Copping. 

Jerry Dodds, 
Millionaire. by 
H. Barrow - North. 
In reading some of 
the stories written 
for boys, we cannot 
help wondering 
whether even the 
most uncritical 
lads do not find 
them stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. A 
number of uncon- 
vinecing incidents 
that have done duty 
over and over again 
are linked together, 
and the result is a 
string of unrealised 
happenings no more 
to be called litera- 
ture than an auc- 
tioneer’s inventory 
of goods. Thus 
when one finds a 
fresh, bright book 
like Jerry Dodds, 
Millionaire, the 
pleasure is all the 
greater. The story 
is supremely inter- 
esting; it is told 
with great skill, and 
it will certainly be 
read and re-read 
with avidity. There 
are six very clever 
illustrations by 
Harold Copping, 
and the only com- 
ment we have to 
make that is not 
in praise of the book 
is that the binding is a rather glaring 
red, gilt, and black. 


DIGBY, LONG, AND CO. 
The Crime of the Crystal. By Fergus Hume. 


If Fergus Hume had not already made a reputation 
with his Mystery of a Hansom Cab, he would scarcely 
have done it with this story. Many parts are melo- 
dramatic and unconvincing, though some of the pas- 
sages are sprightly and clever. The characters in the 
book are not themselves interesting people; what they 


“Ovr or Bounps.” 


‘ 


‘study ” in blue, 


(W. and R. Chambers.) 


nothing in the book to make one anxious to continue 
to read it but the mere curiosity of discovering how 
the murder was committed. Mr. Hume’s descriptions 
of faces are amusing. One girl has eyes “ of the Irish 
gentian blue,” and ‘a complexion of cream.” Another 
woman has ‘‘a porcelain complexion and a fascinating 
nose, tip-tilted. Her teeth were milk-white.” Then 
there is an allusion to ‘‘the ripe corn hue of her wavy 
hair.” Mr. Hume’s scientific studies are a little behind 
the times, for he speaks of electricity as ‘‘ fluid.” We 
do not know much of Irish peers, but we should be 
rather surprised if 
we heard one of 
themsay,‘* Mornin’, 
Miss Hope. She’s 
pitchin’ a bit, ain’t 
she?” However, 
all ends well. The 
heroine marries a 
lord, and all her 
poor relations 
promptly go out of 
the way to New 
Zealand, though 
with some regret. 
«Tm sure I don’t 
know what I'll do 
without the wash- 
ing,’ sighed the old 
woman ; ‘my heart 
was always in 
the, tub.’” From 
which it may be 
inferred that Mr. 
Hume’s_ ideas 
of washerwomen, 
like his ideas of 
Irish peers, ‘‘ were 
something strange 
tohave expounded.” 
Perhaps in a future 
edition the follow- 
ing sentence might 
be spared; at any 
rate, it does not 
strike us as being 
vital: ‘*Then he 
blew his nose, and 
quietly putting back 
his handkerchief in 
his pocket, looked 
at Miss Hope.” 

Love's Cross- 
ways. By Mrs. A. 
M Diehi. Although 
we do not like Mrs. 
Diehl’s style with 
its long sentences 
and excessive use of 
dashes, yet her story 
ig entertaining and 
original. She works 
a vein of her own, 
and this is no small merit in a world prone to 
imitate and steal. It is a pity that her story moves 
so slowly, and is encumbered with unnecessary details. 
There is humour in the book, and much of it is of the 
unconscious kind. 

O'Callaghan the Slave Trader. By C. Dudley 
Lampen. A born story-teller has written this book. 
There is no labouring of style, nor any affectation of 
‘fine writing;” though, on the other hand, there is 
no slovenliness, nor failure to convey what the writer 
wishes to convey. The author does not fill any pages 
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with descriptions ; and yet we seem to know every- 
thing that is necessary, and find ourselves at once in 
the midst of the narrative. And an interesting nar- 
rative it is, dealing with smugglers, slave-hunting 
pirates, casks labelled ‘‘ cement,” but full of treasure, 
and other promising material for the writer of romance, 
Incident follows incident in rapid succession ; and such 
is the skill of the author that the incidents have the 
appearance of events actually happening. (rown-up 
people will enjoy the story ; and as for boys, they will 
go through the book breathlessly, greedily reading 
every word. The illustrations are by C. Dudley 
Tennant. 


GRIFFITH, FAR- 
RAN, BROWNE, 
AND CO. 


The Lady of 
Holt Dene, by 
Emma Marshall, is 
a charming story, 
and is likely to be 
a favourite with 
“our girls” of the 
quiet, steadfast 
type, which happily 
still holds its own 
well against that of 
the *‘new woman.” 

Faith, the her- 
oine of the story 
and ‘the Lady of 
Holt Dene,” is the 
only child of Lord 
Holtston, and an 
heiress, though un- 
titled. Her father’s 
death leaves her 
quite alone in the 
world; but when his 
papers are looked 
through, a letter is 
found to a cousin, 
a Mrs. Burling- 
ham, requesting 
that she will per- 
form a mother’s part 
tohis child. Faith’s 
guardian thinks it 
right to act on this 
letter, and com- 
municates with Mrs, 
Burlingham, a gen- 
tle, motherly woman 
withafamily of three 
sons and two daugh- 
ters. Faith soon 
has plenty of friends 
and admirers, but 
continues gentle 
and unspoiled, and 











with the boys. Suspicion falls on two of the senior 
boys, who, with several others, are trying for an exhi- 
bition. Serious misconduct disqualifies, according to 
the school rules, and hence the position of the suspected 
boys is particularly distressing. Eventually the char- 
acters of the boys are cleared; and they, the head- 
master, and all concerned, are well pleased when the 
winner of the exhibition is named. 

Our Sailors: Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the Reign of Queen Victoria. by 
William H. G. Kingston. A new edition, revised and 
brought down to the end of 1900. Illustrated. — This 
is a work that 
should have a place 
in every boy’s 
library. 

Here we have 
stories of naval war- 
fare; attacks on 
pirates, captures of 
slavers, Arctic ex- 
peditions, land 
services of our blue- 
jackets, lifeboat and 
other sea _ perils. 
However high the 
reader’s opinion of 
our sailors may 
be, he is likely to 
rise from the per- 
usal of this book 
with that opinion 
not only contirmed 
but elevated. 
It need only be 
added that the type 
is clear, and the 
binding and_ illus- 
trations suitable for 
a gift-book. The 
attention given to 
dates makes it also 
valuable as a his- 
tory. It is pub- 
lished at 2s. Gd., 
and a better half- 
crown’sworth would 
be hard indeed to 
find. 

Better Late 
than Never. a 
Emma Marshall. 
Illustrated by W. 
A. Menzies. This 
is a pleasant story 
of modern English 
life. Pamela, the 
heroine, is a joy- 
ous, sweet-tem- 
pered, unselfish girl 
of nineteen, who 








in the end weds her 
guardian, a man « Jerry Dopps, MILionatre.” 
double her age, un- 
fortunately, ‘but in other respects a suitable match. 
The guardian’s anxiety to do his duty to his ward in 
spite of his own feelings proves him worthy of her 
love. The “ get up” of the book is very satisfactory. 
Who Did It? or, Holmwood Priory. A School- 
boys’ Tale. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. _ Illus- 
trated by A. W. Cooper. This is a long and somewhat 
complicated story. tn certain scenes there is an ele- 
ment of improbability, but the tale is exciting, and ends 
well. Its main incident is the mysterious shooting of a 
bloodhound domesticated at the Priory, and a favourite 


falls in love with 


(W. and R. Chambers.)—See p. 298, ® young — soldier 


who is ordered 
to South Africa to fight the Zulus. No time being 
allowed for ‘* good-bye,” he sends her a nosegay, and 
among the flowers a few hurried words telling his love, 
and asking a reply by telegraph. A romantic fancy 
keeps the girl from untying the flowers; hence she 
fails to find the little note, and naturally a misunder- 
standing arises, which is ultimately explained through 
the generosity of ‘*‘ Hastings Ryan,” a rejected lover 
of Pamela’s, and a very fine fellow. 
The tone of the book is noble, the style bright, and 
the numerous characters distinct and varied. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


A Cherry Tree. By Amy Le Feuvre. This is a 
pleasing little tale of child-life brightened by a few 
interesting adventures. The characters are all well 
drawn, especially that of Cherry, who will gain the 
sympathy of the young readers for whom the book is 
intended. ‘The book is well printed and tastily got up, 
and we are sure it will be as popular with our young 
folk as the other books by the same authoress have 
proved to be. 

Young Barbarians. By Ian Maclaren, This is 
the best book on boys’ life at school that we have ever 
read. It is not so much a continuous tale as a series of 
living pictures, skilfully drawn, and painted with all 
the charm and fidelity to truth of a 


need no recommendation ; it will speak for itself, and 
take rank as one of the most popular boys’ books ever 
written. ‘The illustrations call for special praise. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 

The Violet Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
With numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. A new 
volume of Mr. Andrew Lang’s polychromatic series is 
always a welcome addition to the juvenile library. The 
present collection of tales is, in addition, a contribution 
to the science of comparative folk-lore, and in this 
aspect the ‘‘ grown-ups” will find the book interesting. 
The collection is a fairly catholic one, including fairy 
tales from Scandinavia and Portugal, from Roumania and 
Servia in the east of Europe, a even from the farther 





master hand. The boys are real boys 

headstrong, fearless, generous, 
faithful to truth and honour, loyal 
friends, and deadly enemies to those 
who fail to understand them, or 
who invade their sacred rights. 
They hate sentimentality, and, in 
genuine schoolboy style, hide their 
deepest feelings under a mask of 
inditlerence, profess hatred for a 
master when they feel the deepest 
attachment, play truant cheerfully, 
and take their lickings like Spar- 
tans. For the school was no train- 
ing home for prigs. Hard work, 
impartial justice, and inevitable pun- 
ishment for delinquencies, brought 
out, as it always does, their best 
qualities ; and it is no surprise to 
learn that the young rascal who was 
responsible for most of the devilry 
that took place found death in 
Matabeleland holding back, single- 
handed, a crowd of savages while 
the settlers escaped his whole 
training prevented him from doing 
anything else. 

The finest character in the book is 
** Bulldog,” the old mathematical 
master, who had caned three gen- 
erations of scholars — outwardly 
abused by the laddies, but inwardly 
revered and loved because of his 
manliness and unerring justice. His 
daily prayer for them—* Lord, de- 
liver the laddies before Thee from 
lying, cheating, cowardice, and 
lavyiness, which are as the devil; 
he pleased to put common sense 
in their heads, and the fear of 
Thee in their hearts; and give 





them grace to be honest men all 
the days of their life’—was, as an 
old boy puts it, ‘‘a purpose-like 
prayer,” and might well be the 
genuine desire of every school- 
master. 

We should like to quote at length 
the wise dicfa of the author on 
many points, but space forbids, Thx 
whole book is a valuable lesson in 
school management, and we ear- 
nestly and especially recommend it 
to the faddists of the present day 
who think a boy's character is to 
be developed by figuratively wrap- 
ping him in cotton-wool and feed 
ing him with sugar-plums. 

To boys generally the book will “O'CALLAGHAN THI 














Suave Traper.” (Digby, Long, and Co.)—See p. 
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east of Japan, while the Dark Continent is represented 
by selections from the Swahili Tales. The illustrations 
by Mr. Ford form a very strong feature of the book. 
Eight are in colour, and in these the weird and uncanny 
are strikingly suggested. There are, in addition, twenty- 
five full-page and over thirty smaller drawings in black 
and white, all of which are strong and appropriate to 
the text. The volume is a charming one for the season. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED. 

God Save King Alfred, by the Rev. E. Gilliat, 
M.A., illustrated by Gutzon Borglum, is a very at- 
tractive gift-book. The story opens in 885, in the house 
of a Saxon freeman who has served in the great wars 
against the Danes, and in whose house dwells the first 
love of Edward the Elder. It is his romantic story 
that forms the chief feature of the book. Much in- 
teresting information as to Saxon habits, and especially 
the habits of King Alfred, is incidentally given. The 
siege of Rochester and Alfred’s march to its relief are 
described, also the Danish camp. 


The Wood Pigeons and Mary. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. Mary, an imaginative little orphan of twelve, 
lived with her uncle and aunt and cousins in a certain 
square, where she found some diversion in cultivating 
a friendship with a pair of ‘‘cooies” (wood pigeons). 
Mary’s brave cousin Michael, to whom she was fondly 
attached, had to take up his position as a middy; and 
the ‘*cooies”’ leaving at the same time, poor Mary be- 
came very disconselate. However, strange to relate, 
she went on a visit to her godmother, who lived on 
the edge of the forest whither also the ‘‘ cooies” had 
migrated; and for Mary’s further relations with the 
gentle birds we must refer our readers to the full text 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s dainty little volume. It is a 
pretty fairy story for young folks, 

The Boy’s Odyssey. By Walter Copland Perry. 
With illustrations by Jacomb Hood. The Boy's Odyssey, 
we are told in the preface, was originally written for 
the amusement of the author’s infant son, and is now 
published at the request of several head-masters of 
preparatory schools. We owe these head - masters, 

as well as the author, sincere gratitude ; 
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for, though avowedly founded on the 
translation of Messrs. Butcher and Lang, 
it will put the story of Ulysses within 
the reach of many of our young friends 
whom that translation would take many 
years to reach. The language is stately 
and dignified, and rich in Homeric epi- 
thets and turns of phrase which will 
come back as familiar friends when the 
boys find themselves face to face with 
the original story. The book is well 
illustrated and handsomely bound, and 
will take an honourable position among 
the many attempts which have been 
mace to give English boys a taste of and 
for the tales of ancient Hellas. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Riverslea. By. Norway. Younger 
girls will no doubt be interested with 
this account of the way in which little 
Lucy, left fatherless, managed to main- 
tain a home for herself and for her in- 
valid mother. It is true that most of the 
chapters are saddening ; but lessons of 
resolution, and patience under reverses, 
will be learned ; and, after all, the tale 
has a bright conclusion. 

Deborah's Dressing. By Katherine 
E. Vernham. In addition to the story 
of Deborah's Dressing, this volume con- 
tains a dozen other stories, by the same 
authoress, illustrating the need for 
honesty, unselfishness, and other moral 
qualities. The book has two full-page 
illustrations, and younger girls would 
find it a welcome present. 

My Honourbright. By Annette 
Lyster. In this story, which is speci- 
ally suitable for girls, we read of the 
Vandeleur family of St. Canice Castle 
in Cornwall. Disaster comes and takes 
away parents and fortune. The home 
is abandoned, the members of the family 
are sent here and there, and it is in- 
teresting to read of what each does 
during this period of separation. In 
the recital of their doings, too, many 
valuable lessons are inculcated; and the 
unselfish girl at last has more blessings 
than those who have always sought 
their own good, regardless of the good 
of their sisters. 
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Molly's Old Lady. By A. E. Deane. Told with 
much vivacity, this story, in which there is not a dull 
page, will certainly be a favourite with the girls into 
whose hands it may fall. W. 8S. Stacey contributes 
a clever frontispiece, and altogether this is a charming 
little gift-book. 

The Children’s Bazaar, and Robin's Birthday. 


Douglas. The publication of the life of King Alfred 
comes at a very opportune time, owing to the celebra- 
tion of the millenary of that monarch. The history is 
written in a pleasant style, and it gives a brief outline 
of the times from 410 a.p. to the early years of King 
Alfred. 

The book is well illustrated, and it will make a 


By Janet Sinclair. The way in which a number of 
children organised a bazaar in aid of an orphanage is 
told in a bright and entertaining style in the first of 
these stories, and Robin's Birthday is not less interest- 
ing. ‘* Robin always remembered his 
fifth birthday, and in years to come 
he used to say that, though it had 
brought him nothing but disappoint- 
ment at the time, it had also taught 
him a lesson which he never forgot 
all his life long. And other children 
may learn, too, from Robin's Birth- 
day, that grown-up people generally 
know best, and that little ones are 
safer and happier as children than 
when they are pretending to be 
grown-up. 
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splendid historical reader, in addition to being a gift- 
book. 

Two ofa Trade. By the author of “Val.” Rachel 
Ward and Florrie Black were two young rival village 
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Three Sailor Boys; or, Adrift 
in the Pacific. by Verney Lovett 
Cameron, C.B., D.C.L. Boys who 
like sea tales will be delighted with 
this story. Three boys are left adrift 
in a storm, and land on a coral 
island. Their adventures on the 
island, where they discover treasure, 
and among cannibals, are exciting. 

There are several good illustra- 
tions, and the book is well printed. 
It will be an acceptable prize-book for 
boy 8. 

The Queen's Shilling. By eral- 
dine Glasgow. This is a charming 
story, showing how true worth and 
courage ultimately succeed, and how 
dishonesty brings misery to the evil- 
After the hero is defrauded of 
his uncle’s deed of gift by his aunt, 
he enlists. He is ordered on active 
and saves the life of an 








doer. 


service, 
otlicer. 

All boys like to read about soldiers 
and fighting, and will therefore 
be interested in this delightful 
tale. 

Professor Archie. By Leila 
Percival. We have here the tale of 
a lad who rises from humble circum 
stances to become a professor at Cam 
bridge. The hero is a Scotch fisher 
lad, who works hard to ‘support his 
mother, brothers, and sister. He isa 
good and clever boy, and gains a 
bursary at Aberdeen University. He 
ultimately becomes a learned man, and 
achieves great success. 

A Lad of Devon. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. This 
story of olden times, when we had the wooden walls 
of England and fights by sailors on land and sea, will 
greatly interest and please boys. The robbery of a 
quantity of diamonds constitutes the main plot of the 
tale. 

lhere are three illustrations, and the book is well 
bound and plainly printed. It is a capital prize- 
book 

The Story of Alfred and his Times. 





(Hodder and Stoughton. )—See p. 300. 


**©Youne BARBARIANS,” 
dressmakers. Rachel’s is a sweet and homely char- 
acter; and Florrie, her clever rival, whilst of a more 
flighty disposition, eventually becomes her great friend. 
The scene at the fire is well described. Jim Birkett 
and Gerald Gadsby, the faithful and the faithless, help 
to complete a very interesting story. : 

Held to Ransom: A Story of Spanish Brigands. 
By F. B. Forester. A very powerful story. A young 
English lad is in charge of his Spanish uncle, who, tor 
health’s sake, sends him to the hills. Notwithstanding 
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the care taken to prevent disaster, the lad is kidnapped 
by brigands, and a heavy ransom is set on his head. 
With the brigands he passes a a fearfully anxious 
time, and experiences many perilous adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes. The ransom, though daily ex- 
ected, does not come; and, because of exposure and 
Pad treatment, the lad falls ill—in fact, nearly dies. 
Almost at the last gasp he is rescued by a body of 
troopers sent out to effect his capture, and, an to 
say, is helped into safety by the seior capitan of the 
brigands. In due time he sails for England, but the 
vessel founders. He is saved, however, and with him 
one of the brigands, who had to some extent been his 
friend while in captivity. The story teems with ad- 
venture, and as the language and style are enticing, the 
book can be read from first to last without fatigue. As 
a present it is a very handsome volume, well illus- 
trated, and fascinating in the highest degree. 

Scouting for Buller. By Herbert Hayens. In this 
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Polo in 1260, it proceeds to those of the famous son ot 
Nicolo Polo, Marco Polo, from whose writing we obtain 
an insight into the state of China six hundred years 
ago. 

eNext in place, though not in time, come the dis- 
coveries of Columbus. And here we hail with pleas- 
ure drawings of his ships, the Nina, the Pinta, and 
the Santa Maria. Vasco de Gama, Magellan, and 
Henry Hudson follow; and again we are helped to 
appreciate the difficulties of these old navigators b 
an illustration of Hudson’s ship, the Hal/- Moon. 
Captain Cook in the South Seas, Bruce, Mungo Park, 
a Livingstone in Africa, Sir John Franklin in 
the Arctic region, Humboldt and Bonpland in South 
America, and Burke and King in Australia, with many 
other noteworthy names, furnish tales of surpassing 
interest. The ‘‘ get up” of the book is artistic, the 
printing good. 

For the Colours: A Boys’ Book of the Army. 
By Herbert Hayens. No living writer 
could be more interesting in a book of 
this kind than Mr. Herbert Hayens. As 
a novelist he can excite, and as an ex- 
schoolmaster he can instruct. Here in 
both these particulars he excels himself. 
From the time of the ancient British 
warrior, through all the varying tri- 
umphs and disasters of a nation rising 
step by step to the foremost position in 
the world, down to the deeds of daring 
and heroism of the modern Mr. Thomas 
Atkins, the history of the army is 
truthfully and sympathetically written. 
The book is replete with information of 
a kind to strengthen the patriotism of 
man and boy alike. It is a splendid 
companion to Ye Mariners of England, 
by the same author, which was pub- 
lished last year. The thirty-three speci- 
ally good illustrations which adorn the 

ages of the book are indeed a history 
in themselves. 

Jim's Sweethearts: The Tale of 
a Tiny Lover. By EK. L. Haverfield. 
This is a very interesting and amusing 
book for children. It is a story of a 
brave and kind-hearted little boy and 
his sweethearts. The fight with a bully 
for his little sweetheart will be entranc- 
ing reading for both boys and girls, As 
CAUTIF UI Jim faithtully keeps his promises, a 


MOMENT THE Dove's READ BECOMES THAT ae CIR good lesson is taught. Of course, being 








a boy, he is very mischievous, and gets 
into many scrapes. 


“Tue Vioter Farry Book.’ (Longmans, Green, and Co.) —See p. 300. _ The book is well bound and beauti- 


book Mr. Herbert Hayens sustains his high reputation 
of being one of the most brilliant writers of boys’ books 
now living. The story he tells turns on the experiences 
of Frank West, who at the commencement of the present 
Boer War had to leave his farm in the Transvaal to 
escape the treachery of his Boer neighbours. He joined 
sarker’s Scouts, and was attached for a long time to 
General Buller’s army. We get, therefore, a graphic 
description of the siege and relief of Ladysmith, to- 
getlier with many incidents of adventure that are bound 
to come to the lot of scouts. As the hero of the story 
was several times within the Boer lines, the book is 
doubly interesting. Where, when, and under what 
circumstances Frank found himself there, however, the 
realer will be anxious to find out. The book is a 
masterpiece both for its accurate incidents of war and 
for its many exciting and thrilling adventures. 

Great Explorers gives us twelve stories of Europe's 
great pioneers. Starting with the travels of the brothers 





fully printed, and it will form a valu- 
able prize-book. We confidently recommend it to the 
attention of those desirous of giving books that will be 
valued by the recipients. 

For the Faith. By E. Everett-Green. This story 
is set in the time of the early Reformation in England, 
when Martin Luther and the other Continental re- 
formers were causing such an eruption in the Romish 
Church. The chief incidents are laid in Oxford with 
the young pioneers of the Christian Brotherhood in the 
university. The saint-like John Clarke and the more 
demonstrative Thomas Garret are prominent char- 
acters; whilst a sweetly-pathetic love-story is inter 
woven around Dr. Langton’s twin daughters, Freda and 
Magda, and the ardent young reformer Anthony Dala- 
ber and his friend Arthur Cole. The historical study 
of the religious life of the period is evidently well pre- 
pared, and shows the zeal of the early reformers for 
purifying Holy Mother Church from within. The inci- 
lental love-story is written with charm and delicacy of 
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treatment. For elder children we could not wish a thus to represent the navy in its past and its present, 

better prize-book. illustrating its continuity and employment. The result 
mAnowe wrerwre — is the production of a gallery of naval portraiture 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, hitherto unapproached by any one. The illustrations | 


A Real Queen’s Fairy Book, by Carmen Silva are, as Messrs. Newnes say, ‘‘a revelation of unsus- 1\ { 
(Queen of Roumania), is a collection of thirteen stories pected possibilities.” They are by Mr. C. Dixon, R.L., 
of very varied character, yet linked together by the the distinguished marine painter. The whole series \ 
loving, faithful spirit that pervades them. Some of have been reproduced with — and success, and, as 
their number—‘* The Little Champion,” for instance— they stand, represent exceedingly fine specimens of 


are of the jolly old fairy-tale type, full of gold pieces, colour printing. The story of prowess and achievement | 
cakes, and goodies, and within the comprehension of _ is told »y the competent hand of a writer deeply versed } }} 
any youngster. But ‘The Reign of Silence,” ‘**The — in our naval history, and well acquainted with the ships | : | 
































Story of a Helpful of the present day. | \ 


Queen,” and ‘A Fes- 
tival in Heaven” are 
rather allegory than 
fairy tale, and deal 
with subjects, especi- 
ally the two last, that 
cause many lifelong 
perplexity; and to 
such Carmen  Silva’s 
sweet faith may be as 
a soft breeze ona 
fevered brow. It 
strikes us as an im- 
perfection in the alle- 
gory that the blessed 
in heaven wear gar- 
ments of their own 
weaving; but, apart 
from this, the book 
is full of lovely 
thoughts, realistically 
expressed, 

It ws profusely il- 
lustrated by Harold 
Nelson and A. Garth 
Jones, and is alto- 
gether a very attrac- 
tive gift-book. 

The Story of Fish 
Life, b»y W.P. Pycraft, 











There are in all forty- 
eight coloured pages, 
each measuring 14” by 
10” —a veritable tri- 
umph in colour print- 
ing, and a gift-book of 
untold value. 
Acton’s Feud, by 
G. F. Swanson, is a 
thorough boys’ book, 
full of school adven- 
ture, and is more 
original than that kind 
of story usually is. 
** Acton,” the bad boy 
of the story, is capable 
of most sins, except 
cowardice. He is a 
very clever fellow, and 
does harm, as_ only 
plucky, clever people 
can, if they are so un- 
happy as, like Acton, 
to give themselves up 
to do it. In the end, 
however, the right 
triumphs, and Acton 
is shamed out of his 
evil ways by the hearty 
gratitude of his school- 


y 





F.Z.5., is a most inter- 
esting little book, jus- 
tifying its claim to be 
**a story,” while keep- 


tellow, Phil Bourne, 
the boy he hates, but 
whose mother he un- 
wittingly saves. Ac- 
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ing its place as a ton’s character is 
scientific work. swengly drawn and 
There is much to psychologically inter- \\ | 
delight the disciples esting, but possibly too (| 
of old Izaak Walton, subtle for the average 
much also to atford boy mind, for he is , i} 
information and food both a villain and a ) i 
for thought for the hero; and it may be \ | fi 
, ie ——. student of . doubted whether so | V 
natural history in its , strange a mixture is t 
: pages, which are a- sali . ‘ chaliaema for the { il 
dorned with illustra- _ “ar \ >. <) STAM AND youthful mind to dwell i . 
; tions and = diagrams, eo dite stn —_ on. In Phil Bourne t) 
An index adds to the *Riversira.” (The National Society.)—See p. 391. we have a downright rn 
merits of the book. P good lad of the ‘Tom Ci 
' Britannia’s Bulwarks: The Achievements of brown” type. The “get up” of the book is very W 
| our Seamen; The Honours of our Ships. Fdited by attractive, and the illustrations numerous. se 
; Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N. This work may be . > 1" ‘LD 7 * 
if : described as one of the Portfolio Series issued by Messrs. 8S. W. PARTRIDGE AND CO. r 
by Newnes. It is a work of high merit and much beauty, Under the Sirdar’s Flag. By William Johnston. 
; and as a pictorial guide to the British navy stands This is sure to be a popular book with boys. It traces 
7 ny unrivalled. A more handsome volume we have never — the history of Tom Craven, a lad whose father died 
' seen, and as a present it is one a boy would treasure when Tom was quite young, and therefore unable to p 
3). for a lifetime. The famous ships of glorious memory _ prevent the family estate from falling into the hands of it 
: are presented by picture and pen alongside their coun- the family lawyer. He meets with plenty of adventures n 
' terparts in the modern navy. The leading idea has at school, including one in which he is saved from the be 
heen to group some modern ship much in the public — rising tide on Monk’s Island by a German steamer, and “ 
mind with her famous namesake in the old wars, and carried to Hamburg. On leaving school he enlists in al 
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the Cameron Highlanders, and sees service in Egypt, 
gaining the V.C. at Atbara. 

There are six full-page illustrations, and the printing 
is very clear. 

A Lion of Wessex. By Tom Bevan. An excellent 
historical story, which makes a splendid gift for elder 
boys. ‘The scene is laid in the early days of Alfred 
the Great, before he had come to the troubled throne 
of Wessex. The ‘‘ Lion of Wessex” was the young 
Earl Siga, bosom friend of Alfred. Mr. Bevan has 
written a thoroughly delightful book, in which he con- 
veys much useful 


mirthful. Of course many old favourites appear, but 
the more modern writers, as Browning, R. Kipling, 
etc., are well represented. 

Baker Minor and the Dragon. By G. E. Farrow. 
This newest of Mr. Farrow’s creations for the young is 
certainly not the least in interest, and we verily think 
that our little ones will wish to hear of more of Baker 
Minor’s dreamy doings in the future. In a delightful 
little preface to his young friends, Mr. Farrow pays a 
touching tribute to the memory of Lewis Carroll. Baker 
Minor’s first visit to the pantomime is responsible for 
the strange dream 





information of the 
spirit of the times, 
davies the incur- 
sions of the Danes 
in the west, aided 
by their allies the 
Welsh—the sworn 
enemies of the 
hated Sassenach. 
Ethelfleda, the 
brave Saxon lady, 
isa splendid char- 
acter; and the 
Passing of Elfgiva, 
the betrothed of 
Siga, is very touch- 
ing. We can cordi- 
ally recommend the 
volume to searchers 
for prize-books. 
There are eight full- 
page illustrations 
vy Lancelot Speed. 

On Winding 
Waters. By W. 
M. Graydon. This 
is an American 
story, detailing the 
holiday trip of 
four schoolboys. 
The ‘Jolly Rovers” 
spent a month can- 
oeing on the ** wind- 
ing waters” of 
the Conodoguinet 
Creek, a distance of 
about a hundred 
and fifty miles. The 
account of their 
many perilous ad- 7" 


. 4 c= 
ventures and hair- $. rs 





breadth escapes [5 
forms matter for a Ms 
Wholesome and a Cw 

thrilling story, the , ol 

interest of which 

never subsides un- a oe 

til the last page is , 

reached. It is a 

capital book, and . —— + eau 


wherein he rescues 
the princess from 
the arts of the yel- 
low dragon. Baker 
is a ‘decent chap,” 
and not a_ bit 
*sidey,” although 
he goes through 
such strange ad- 
ventures in his 
quest. He hobnobs 
with the policeman, 
the mad hatter, the 
queen of the fairies, 
Prince Charming, 
etc., ete., and en- 
chantments galore. 
Weshould not omit 
to say that the 
“Wright” illustra- 
tions are a feature 
of the book, and 
deserve unqualified 
commendation. 
Heroes of the 
Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By G. Bar- 
nett Smith. This, 
the third book of 
the series, contains 
biographiesof Glad- 
stone, Havelock, 
Bismarck, and Lin- 
coln. Mr. Smith 
writes lucidly and 
without bias, and 
gives us eminently 
readable accounts 
of these great char 
acters in relation to 
the history of the 
period. The grad- 
ual evolution of Mr. 
Gladstone’s _ politi- 
cal career, from his 
Conservative beyin- 
ning to his more 





on 
- 





. - a ; 
> _—" ee democratic career 
oat R , as the people’s trib- 
—— 





we shall be glad to 
see more from the 
pen of the gifted author. The six full-page illustra- 
ions are by J. R. Burgess. 


C. A. PEARSON, LIMITED. 


Pearson's New Reciter. This is an excellent com- 
pilation of prose and poetry, and will admirably answer 
its purpose. The selection is very creditable, and does 
hot contain any hackneyed or vulgar rubbish. The 
book is worthy of a place on any book-shelf. Hints on 

how to recite” are given. They are terse but valu- 
able. The anonymous pieces of prose are exceedingly 


une, is carefully 


“For tHe Contours.” (T. Nelson and Sons.)—See p. 303. and thoughtfully 


traced; and = con- 
versely, we might almost say, that of Bismarck, from his 
Liberal tendency in his younger days to that of empire- 
maker and imperial rule. Havelock the great and good, 
and Lincoln, the idolised President of the United States, 
receive fitting and well-studied attention from Mr. 
Smith. The illustrations are very good. It is a splen- 
did book for the library, or as a gift to an intelligent 
student. 
The Mighty Deep, and What We Know of It. 
By Agnes Giberne. ‘The book is dedicated to our late 
beloved Queen Victoria, during whose reign much of 
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what is here recorded has been discovered. There is a 
charm about the writing which arrests the attention 
at the beginning and sustains it to the close. The list 
given in the preface of the scientific authorities con- 
sulted is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the 
facts, which are woven together and given in the most 
popular manner. As a school prize it will be highly 
appreciated by intelligent boys and girls. No higher- 
grade, secondary, or science school library should be 
without a copy, and one or more copies should be in 
every public library. 

Ben Hur: A Tale of the Time of our Lord. By 
General Lew Wallace. Illustrated by H. M. Brook. 
This is another very cheap edition of a popular book 
a big one for the money. There are eight modern illus- 
trations, with clearly-cut figures, which greatly en- 
hance some of the scenes in the text. The minute 
descriptions of dress, the trappings and ways of the 
camel travelling through the desert, make this book 
interesting to young and old. 


The Boy's Book of Bravery. 


established family magazine makes a handsome ap 
pearance, with its art linen binding, its numerous 
coloured plates—pictures, illuminated hymns, etc.— 
and its wealth of other illustrations, its fine paper, 
and its clear typography. The contents are varied, 
and well sustain the former level of excellence, while 
in character they admirably meet the requirements of 
a ‘Sunday at home.” 

The Leisure Hour volume for the year is likewise 
a handsome book, similar to the former in its interior 
attractiveness. There are many of the short scientific 
articles and notes which have formed a feature of this 
deservedly popular magazine. 

The Boy's Own Paper. Here are more than 80) 
pages of sheer delight for every boy from nine to 
ninety. The B.O.P. is, of course, a guide, philosopher, 
and friend to tens of thousands of young Britons; and 
even though its pages in weekly form are fascinating, 
no one who has not seen this annual volume can have 
the slightest idea of the magnificent show the twelve 





By R. Power Berry. There should 
be no lack of volunteers for our fight- 
ing forces, and no lack of enthusiasm 
over their achievements, so long as 
boys read such books as this. Mr. 
Berry has made a judicious selection 
of some of the most eminent instances 
of bravery by sea and land, from the 
time of Nelson and Wellington to the 
present day, and described them in a 
forcible and interesting manner, wholly 
free from injudicious brag. Fortu- 
nately we have no lack of material for 
such a book. 

* Not once or twice in our rough island story 

The path of duty was the way to glory.” 

It makes one’s nerves thrill to read 
of such incidents as the loss of the 
Birkenhead, the dash of the Calliope 
out of Samoa harbour in the teeth of 
a howling hurricane, the storming of 
Dargai, the defence of Rorke’s Drift, 
the defence of the guns of Q Battery 
at Korn Spruit, when every man 
earned, if he could not receive, the 
Victoria Cross. The whole book is a 
roll-call of honour, and we commend it 
to the careful study of all British boys. 

The New Panjandrum. By «. 
Kk. Farrow. Mr. Farrow is well known 
to a large circle of young readers as a 
friend who provides them with genu- 
ine fun, and they are not likely to be 
disappointed with his latest tale. The 
search for the golden .egg by the 
aid of Aladdin’s lamp and a flying 
carpet is as fascinating as the travels 
poor pre tool cnr our old friend Sind- 
bad. The Dodo is a delightful com- 
panion, whose society can never become 
monotonous. We are afraid that the 
author will be responsible for many 
longing wishes, and perhaps some 
surreptitious examination and rub- 
bing of old lamps. Should any young 
reader succeed in calling up the genii, 
orders will instantly be issued to 
be transported over the same ground 
as this tale in imagination takes him 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 
The Sunday at Home, 1900 


1901. The annual volume of this old- 





«Jim's SweernEarts.” (T. Nelson and Sons.) —-See p. 33. 
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monthly numbers make when bound together. The 
stories are of the first water; the illustrations, which 
include a number of large coloured plates, are works 
of art; the articles on cricketers, footballers, explorers, 
heroes, é¢ hoc genus omne, are precisely what boys love. 
Rare ability and insight into boy nature, combined 
with good taste and a fine, robust, out-of-door, healthy 
instinct, mark the editing of the B.O.P., which is now 
not merely a periodical, but a beneficent institution. 
If there is a boy who can look on this volume without 
breaking the tenth commandment, we should like to 
see him. He must be a saint in the making. 

The Girls Own Paper. Everything said in praise 
of the annual volume of the B.O.P. may truthfully be 
asserted of the G.O.P. There is the same high level 
of fiction and illustration ; there are the same tasteful, 
well-informed articles on general subjects; and the 
periodical in its Christmas dress is handsome in the 
extreme. Bachelor uncles, beware! If your nieces 
once catch sight of this alluring volume, you will be 
several half-crowns the poorer before you are many 
days older. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 

Indian Fables. Collected and edited by P. V. 
Ramaswami Raju. This is a second edition of a work 
first published in 1887. The East is essentially the 
home of metaphor and fable, and in the book before us 
the Hindu collector has given us upwards of a hundred 
fables of Indian origin. And each teaches its own 
moral—Mr. Reynard, as usual, pointing many words of 
wisdom. The eighteen illustrations are ie F. Carruthers 
Gould, and we cannot speak too highly of them. With 


if!!! 





Dean’s Toy Book Serres. (See p. 310.) 


the beauty of etchings, they add much value to the 
volume, which is quite sumptuously produced, and will 
form an admirable gift-book. 

T. NELSON AND SONS. 

In Fair Granada. By E. Everett-Green. The 
author has already established a reputation as a writer 
of historical tales, which will be materially increased 
by the publication of the present volume. The his- 
torical = yey of the racial conflict between the 
Moors and the Spaniards adds great interest to the 
story, lealing with the century immediately succeeding 
the conquest of the Moorish kingdom of Granada. The 
troubles arising between the Moors (who had accepted 
Christianity to avoid expulsion) and the Spaniards 
afford ample material for the maintenance of the 
reader 8 Interest, which centres round the doings of an 
English boy and girl who are living in Spain at that 
period After many exciting adventures, their father 
visits them and brings them back to England, much 
. their delight ; for although the troubles with the 
Moors are ended, the more insidious dangers arising 
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from the Inquisition begin to threaten. This is cer- 
tainly one of the best gift-books of the season for our 
older boys and girls. The book is got up in that 
excellent style of binding for which this firm made a 
reputation a quarter of a century ago, while the most 
recent developments in the art of colour-printing have 
been utilised in the illustrations, 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


The Blue Baby, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. The Blue Baby was first met at a little 
watering place, where she was causing considerable 
trouble to her nurse by her efforts to get a ride in the 
goat-chariot. And so for some years she passes from 
the scene, until she is again encountered, by a strange 
coincidence, at the same place, when grown up and 
shortly to be married. This is not much on which 
to hang a story, but nevertheless Mrs. Molesworth 
contrives to make it interesting. More pathetic are ‘* A 
Bit Lonesome” and ‘ Miss-Sent Letters.”” The other 
stories are in keeping, short and simple. Altogether it 
is a diminutive book in all senses, and one which will 
scarcely enhance Mrs. Molesworth’s reputation as a 
writer of favourite stories for the young. 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO. 


Life of Dr. Arnold. By Dean Stanley. This is one 
of the volumes from Ward, Lock, and Co.’s new series 
of the Minerva Library, and we heartily congratulate 
the publishers on its production. We have upwards 
of five hundred pages of classical literature, apart from 
a short introduction by Mr. Bettany and a preface by 
the late dean, together with sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions, the book bound in cloth and gilt lettered, 
and all for two shillings. Is it not really wonderful ? 
We would that the book were found in every home. 
In writing of Dr. Arnold, we cannot help thinking of 
the similarity of his character in many respects with 
that of Charles Kingsley. The sweetness of the doctor's 
character breathes in his letters, of which there is a 
grand collection. The unique influence which he exer- 
cised upon his scholars, and indeed upon all with whom 
he was brought in contact, the apparent anomaly of 
retiring modesty and bold aggression, the broad views 
of Christianity, are all clearly evidenced, as is also 
that deep sincerity in all his doings which peculiarly 
stamped the greatness of the man. We most cordially 
agree with Mr. Bettany that ‘‘it is wholly unnecessary 
to commend this book to the public.” 

His Sombre Rivals. by the Rev. E. P. Roe. 
People who find pleasure in psychological stories will 
enjoy the early chapters of this book; and we think 
these are the strongest chapters in the story. Later 
the tale finds its chief interest in the incidents of the 
struggle between the Northern and the Southern States 
in America. The author himself served during four 
years in this war, and he has introduced a graphic 
account of some of his experiences. Thus there is no 
lack of incident in the tale for those who prefer inci- 
dent to philosophy. But concerning the remaining 
part of the story, one is conscious that the work has 
degenerated into melodrama. The book is cleverly 
illustrated by J. Barnard Davis. 

Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley. ‘‘ Few 
artists,” Walter Pater has written, ‘‘ not Goethe or 
Byron even, work quite cleanly, casting off all débris, 
and leaving us only what the heat of their imagination 
has wholly fused and transformed.” Still less did 
Kingsley, with his eager spirit, and his feverish desire 
to crowd as much life as possible into every moment, 
ever pause to ‘‘ cast off all débris ;” and thus a severe 
critic, reading through his works, would note many 
pages that might very well have been removed. Even 
from this story, which is less diffuse than some of 
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Kingsley’s other tales, one would not regret the deletion 
of the introduction ; but for the rest, 7'wo Years Ago 
is, in our opinion, Kingsley’s best novel—better than 
Westward Ho, with which it shares the popularity of 
the general public. And, apart from its excellence as 


works in much information, too, in a most interesting 
style. 

Daisy in the Field. By E. Wetherell. The 
authoress of 7'he Wide, Wide World maintains a world- 
wide reputation in the ‘‘ Daisy” books. Daisy’s be- 
trothed, a Mr. Thorold, fights for Worth in the 
American Civil War, and joyfully surrenders his life 
for the noble cause of freedom. A deeply religious 
tone pervades the story, the characters of which 
will seem fairly familiar to readers of this celebrated 
writer. 
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an example of good story-telling, it had a remarkable 
religious influence, as some of the letters addressed to 
Kingsley have since revealed. Concerning this particu- 
lar edition, the publishers have not sought to emulate 
those who produce the compact volumes which are now 
The binding, 
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so rapidly invading the book-shelves. 

without being glaring or offensive, 
reaches no high level of artist’s work. 
The paper is rather poor, the illustrations 
mediocre, and the printing has not been 
carefully overlooked. For instance, there 
is a transposition of words on page 3; 
and, on page 15, what should be ‘* Came- 
lot,” in a quotation from Tennyson, has 
been printed ‘* Cainelot.” 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. The crisis which caused 
this book to be written belongs to the 
past; modern critics do not believe Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to be Mrs. Stowe’s best 
book ; the output of books during the last 
fifty years has been enormous ; and yet 
this remarkable story still maintains its 
position as one of the world’s most popu- 
lar books. When, in 1852, it was pub- 
lished in America in book form, more 
than five thousand copies were greedily 
bought during the first week; about 
110,000 were sold during the first six 
months ; and in five years half a million 
copies had been sold in the United States 
alone. In England more than one million 
copies have been printed. In many 
other countries the story has been trans- 
lated ; and when it was dramatised, the 
theatres were always crowded to see the 
stirring scenes enacted on the stage. 
The book has always been a favourite 
with girls and boys; and this edition, 
with its gilded covers and full-page il- 
lustrations, has been designed specially 
for their delectation, 
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Often have we regretted the wide dif- 
fusion of cheap, trashy, and pernicious 
writing, and therefore we hail with much 
——* the efforts made by many 
publishers to place good literature 
the masterpieces of the best writers— 
within easy reach of the — Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. are to be congratu- 
lated upon the results of their aim in 
this direction. Here are three books 
tastefully bound, covers gilt lined and 
lettered, good print, and published at 
ls. Od. 

Pendennis, probably Thackeray's 
most popular, but not his best novel, 
contains nearly eight hundred pages, 
and is illustrated. Such an old favourite, and at 
such a price, will form a fitting gift-book within reach 
of all. 

Peter the Whaler, by W. H. G. Kingston, is an 
excellent subject for a boy. Scapegrace, son of an 
Irish clergyman, Peter’s early experience on a sailing 
ship, his short and compulsory career with the pirates, 





“A Lion or Wessex.” (S. W. Partridge and Co.)—See p. 305. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
MACMILLAN AND CO. 


As usual, much taste and ingenuity are shown by the 
leading publishing houses in the production of . 
CoLtovrED Toy Books AND PicturE Series. One 0 











which led to exciting adventures and providential 
escapes in Arctic regions, are graphically told ; whilst 
Andrew points out the Unseen working — it all. 
A really splendid book in all senses, for Mr. Kingston 


the first to hand this year is a high-class production 
from Messrs. Macmillan and Co., entitled Old King 


Cole’s Book of Nursery Rhymes. The besa 
full-page illustrations, exquisitely coloured, are SY 
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Byam Shaw, and appear as right-hand pages through- 
out the book. On the left-hand pages the nursery 
rhyme is printed in bold, clear type. ‘The high artistic 
merit of this: work is sure to be appreciated, and we 
recommend our readers to take an early opportunity of 
examining the book for themselves. Another book 
from the same publishers is the Old Irishe Rimes of 
Brian O’Linn, illustrated ~ they Rosamund Praeger. 
This contains a large number of extremely funny 


and worth. A cursory glance at the beautifully-printed 
coloured covers shows not only that they have been 
designed and printed in Great Britain, but that no 
expense has been spared in their production. Of the 
shilling series, the first is entitled Up to London 
to See the King, which contains fourteen pages of 
coloured pictures illustrating the sights and views of 
London, and a large supplemented picture in the way 
of a bird’s-eye view of the city. Charming portraits 
of the King and Queen also appear 








on the cover. Children of the 
Empire contains the same number 
of coloured pages, illustrating our 
colonial cousins in every quarter of 
the globe. Sand Castles is dis- 
tinctly new and original, and should 
prove an especial favourite with the 
young folk. The many coloured 
ae of children at play on the 
yeach, with views of favourite sea- 
side places, prepared by artists of 
the greatest skill, will pleasingly 
appeal to all who may chance to 
handle a copy of this delightful book. 
Other books of the shilling series—A 
Day at the Zoo; Pussy’s ABC; 
and A Flag Painting Book. The 
last mentioned consists of flags, and 
soldiers of the nations of the world, 
so arranged as to form a painting 
book, which is bound to become very 
popular, especially with boys. 

Of Messrs. Nelson’s sixpenny 
series, there are The A B C of 
Children’s Names; Romps; 
Little Red Riding Hood —all of 
which suggest by their titles the 
character of their contents. It is 
hardly necessary to say that all are 
replete with the newest coloured il- 
lustrations. Thesame remarks apply 
to a charmingly-produced fourpenny 
series. In this series will be found 
A Donkey Ride, containing six 
coloured pictures of animal pets, 
with letterpress and monochrome 
illustrations; Friends from the 
Country; Nursery Jingles; 
Pussies and Pets. 


DEAN AND SON. 

A number of very pleasing books 
are issued by this old-established 
firm. Year by year, when preparing 
our prize-book supplement, we have 
had occasion to favourably notice 
Messrs. Dean and Son’s specialities, 
and once again we have before us a 
selection of specimens which shows 
that the output of this firm is larger 
than ever. Such increase is eloquent 
testimony to the popularity of the 
many and varied series issued by 








“Uncie Tom’s Canty.” (Ward, Lock, and Co.)- 


sketches in black and white, which are sure to be 
welcomed by the children. It is an amusing picture 
book of the best kind. 


T. NELSON AND SONS. 

Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons’ NEW SERIES OF 
COLOURED TOY AND PICTURE BOOKS are also 
in great variety, and of exceptionally good value. The 
books are full ‘of coloured illustrations of much beauty 
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them. Of the new books in DEAN’s 
Go_p Mepat Series there are The 
Great Powers of the World; 
Soldiers of the Oontury ; and Sailors of the Cen- 
tury. This series of books won for Messrs. Dean the 
gol medal which they possess for children’s toy books. 
tach book contains a dozen pages of well-designed and 
attractively-coloured pictures. The covers are stiff, 
enamelled, and deeply embossed. Of the long portfolio 
size, within and without they are exceedingly bright 
toy books, and bound to please the little ones into 
whose hands they may fall. Another series are those 
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under the title of Dirtoma, of which the newest issues 
are Advance Australia (colonial pictures); The Ex- 
press (a train book); Rulers of the Sea (naval pic- 
tures); and the Bold Animal ABC. FEach book 
contains sixteen pages of pictures in colours and tints, 
besides good, clear letterpress. They are bound in col- 
oured varnished covers, and issued at the low price of 6d. 
Each may be had on untearable linen at Is, Dran’s 
FAVOURITE SERIES (1s.) number as new books this year 
Bon Bon’s A BC and Jingles. They contain a large 
number of pages beautifully fithographed and printed in 
colours, reproduced from designs by prominent artists. 

Dean’s series of Sixpenny Practica PAatntTine 
Books are also of exceptional value. All coloured pages 
are on the left-hand side of the books, and the outlines 
for colouring on the right. Each page is perforated, 
and in all there are eight plates in each book, from 
designs by A. 8S. Forrest and others. Another Paty- 
inc Book of the same kind is entitled the Paint Box 
and Palette Painting Book. As the title suggests, 
a box of paints and a palette is part of the up-make of 
the book. Full instructions are also given as to how 
the paints should be used. 

The Bells of St. Clement's; Nursery Tale Land; 
The Top of the Morning to You; and Jack's Re- 
turn are titles in Dean’s Rewarp AND MEkiT SERIEs. 
The books are a little larger than an ordinary school 
reading book, and contain a capital selection of pleasing 
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“THE NEW REIGN.” 


YrAR by year Christmas is heralded by the arrival of 
a few of Messrs. Raphael Tuck’s Christmas and New- 
Year’s specialities. The art publishing world knows 
no more famous house than that of Messrs. Tuck—a 
house which has for many years been identified with 
all that is original and best in art productions. The 
samples of the work before us are of the highest possible 
merit, and more than reach the high level of excellence 
we look for in all that emanates from this firm’s great 
storehouse. As publishers, by appointment, to the 
King and Queen Alexandra, they have put forth their 
best efforts to inaugurate the new reign by a new, 
original collection of Christmas and New- Year Cards, 
Calendars, Gift-Books, Toy-Books, Art Novelties, etc. 

Christmas and New-Year Cards. A record col- 
lection, alike in point of immense variety, high quality, 
novel departures, wonderful range, and special value, 
is the happy result. Sets of cards printed in colours, 
and others produced in black and white, carbon, and 
monochrome processes, give an unprecedented total of 
1,000 sets, designed in upwards of 100 different styles, 
and composed of no less than 3,000 distinct designs. 
The most casual or the most critical inspection of this 
remarkable line will at once charm and delight. 

The ** Golden” and the ‘‘ Jewel” Gem Pendant series, 
the new patented trifold shape which has triumphantly 
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RAPHAEL TucK AND Sons, 


stories and verses, printed in good, bold type, well suited 
to young children, and thoroughly well illustrated 
throughout. All Messrs. Dean’s books are of the kind 
likely to find appreciation in the nursery and among 
the young folk generally. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, AND CO, 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Browne, and Co. have also 
submitted specimens of a remarkably cheap series of 
Sixrenxy Toy Books. These are all bound in stiff 
covers with cloth backing. On each outside cover 
page is a charmingly-designed and beautifully-printed 
coloured illustration, The text is printed in good, bold 
type, and the books are full of familiar and favourite 
illustrations. The Nursery Alphabet; Cinderella; 
Puss in Boots; Kittens, Little and Big; Play- 
mates; Dogs and their Doings, are among the 
books published in this excellent picture series. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

From the Church Missionary Society we have re- 
ceived a copy of a new painting book. The pictures 
illustrate the peoples of different lands, and are well- 
prepared and suitable painting copies. In order to 
interest children in the work of the mission field, 
a brief but interesting description is given of each 
picture. We like the idea of this book, and cordially 
recommend the production to our readers. 
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stood the fierce test of vested interests and a first 
season; the ‘‘ Bronze Statuesque” series; the ‘‘ Her- 
aldic” and the ‘‘Secessionist” art series; the ‘‘ Blue 
Enamel,” ‘‘ Ye Favourite,” the ‘‘ Goodwill,” ‘* Ye Olden 
Seale,” and the ‘‘ Lustrous” series; the ‘‘ Carved 
Ivory” series, and the splendid range of upwards of 
200 ‘* Parchment” series, from one penny to 2s. 6d.— 
all these are but a few of the hosts of novelties culled 
at random from this embarras de richesses. Wonder- 
ful value is a feature throughout. 

A pathetic interest attaches itself toa Royal Christ- 
mas Card, which heads the colléction this season. It 
is a faithful replica of Messrs. Tuck’s 1900 card, the 
last of the special Christmas cards prepared for Her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria. The subject treats of the 
Madonna and Infant Child, tenderly rendered, in her 
own inimitable style, by Harriett M. Bennett, the 
grace, treatment, and colouring being exquisite. 

In addition to a large variety of Boxed Cards, 
Humorous Cards, and Calendars, there is the usua 
series of Father Tuck’s Toy and Gift Books. 
The Annual, beautifully produced, with many choice 
illustrations both in colour and in black and white, con- 
tains an excellent selection of stories and —_ by 
well-known writers. The black and white hamorous 
illustrations by Miss Hilda Cowham are particularly 
— and well done. There are also other drawings 
»y artists of distinction. 
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great avoid what many consider the besetting sin of the elementary 
> the school—namely, the failure to cultivate self-effort, and the 


their \) OUR MODEL INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. power to pom knowledge independently. 


hn In dealing with the curriculum I propose to refer ptinci- 
aa" pally to those subjects whose method of treatment seems to 
nye III. merit 8 ecial comment. The time-table will indicate the 
ality, HIS school, with whose working I have become familiar suitability of the work as a whole and the various subjects 
alue, {/ through long acquaintance, is situated in the centre of taken. 

lours, one of our large towns. It is both an infants’ and a junior Child Nature. 

» and school, and was originally intended as a feeder to the Higher 
<r _ Grade school. The Higher Elementary Minute has rather 
lone. disturbed the arrangement for the present, however. 

. this The neighbourhood is a good one, and as a fee is charged, 
the children are of a better class than those found in the 
eries, majority of elementary schools. This is at once both an 
antly advantage and a drawback—an advantage, because the 
home environment is superior, and hence an aid to the 
teacher ; a drawback, in that the scholars have often spent 
a year ov two at small private schools before being admitted, 
and have in most cases acquired little knowledge and less 
training. 

The school is a two-storey building of modern plan, with 

central hall on the ground floor and a wide cial above. 
The hall, as will be seen from the illustration, is decorated 
with engravings, plants, specimens of clay we, and 
lastly, numerous cases of natural history specimens. School 
concerts and tableaux have provided the funds for the last 
named, and with natural history a favourite subject in the 
curriculum, the cases receive their full share of attention. 
I know that a circular from the Board of Education has dis- 
couraged the use of stuffed animals, birds, etc., as tending 
to increase rather than to check the wantonness and cruelty 
of children in their treatment of animal life ; but surely the 
study of natural history, rightly directed, ought to be the 
best means of prevention ; and in any case children can be 
readily made to understand that there need be no cruelty in 
obtaining these specimens—if indeed they think at all about 
the matter, which is very doubtful. 

The classrooms are on — site sides of the hall and of , 
the corridor above, are light ce the left, well decorated, KINDERGARTEN CLASS (PLAYTIME). 
and in most cases fitted with continuous blackboards for ; , 
the purpose of freearm drawing and general illustration. wasofarather dreamy, unpractical nature—certainly not the 
The sides of the upper corridor are utilised in the same way. man to evolve a complete and intelligent scheme in accord- 
Dual desks are uosd thoseghon). There is a plentiful onal ance with his ideas. In addition to its original imperfections, 
of all kinds of illustrations—objects, pictures, maps, etc.; in the scheme is sixty years old, and the world has not stood 
fact, the school is thoroughly well equipped. The play- still during that time. Again, the English child differs in 
an ground is of considerable size, and partly covered in for wet many respects from the German, just as the races do; and 
> hee weather. The school also possesses an aviary as a further consequently he requires different treatment. Froebel’s 

the aid to the study of nature, while in the proper season pro- great contribution to education is his — for a know ledge 

vision is made for the observation of the silkworm, the tad- of child nature (“ Let us live for our c 1ildren ”) as a foun- 
ards, pele in its various stages, and other familiar forms of animal dation for all teaching. Too often, however, we find the 
usua ife. So much, then, for the shell. Now for the organism. mechanical ae of the gifts, occupations, and games 


ooks. just as he left them, the sole evidence of his spirit and influ- 
-hoice 


ae ence—truly a veritable collection of dry bones. 
aig Originality and Free Scope. In this school I found something very different. Of the 














On looking round the infant department one sees very 
little of what is popularly known as kindergarten, though 
by this time, I think, we all ought to be aware that where 
-Froebel’s ee are followed everything is in reality 
kindergarten. he restriction of the name to the new 
features introduced by him is misleading, to say the least of 
it. It is unfortunate, too, that in England we have attached 
the greatest importance to the least valuable part of Froebel’s 
system. Even his enthusiastic admirers admit that Froebel 
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ns by 
a deavour to develop originality, and to give the child’s powers _ for counting, partly for building. Based as the gifts are on 


wings free scope. As may be judged, the personality of the head an erroneous idea of the importance of form, the intelligent 
8 teacher, aided by the enthusiasm and hearty co-operation of teacher rejects most of them as comparatively useless. Prick- 
her staff, is the chief stimulating influence in this desirable ing, Mat-plaiting, Ring-laying, Tablet-laying, Peas and Sticks, 
result. Here, at any rate, we have a successful attempt to and the like, if taken at all, are only used very occasionally as 

VOL, XXII. Zz 


The chief characteristic of the school is the constant en- gifta, No. 3 and Stick-laying are the only ones used, partly 
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a relaxation, for the simple reason that, in the opinion of the 
head-mistress—and I cordially agree—there is not sufficient 
scope for a continuous course, most, if not all, of them being 
exhausted and incapable of further development in a few 


the actual specimens. Pencil drawing, both freehand and 
with ruler, also appears, though less time is given to it 
than in a school where there is no other drawing. There 
is throughout much drawing of common objects (both in 
pencil and chalk) developed from simple geometrical forms, 
and very little of the straight line and conventional forms 
of the official drawing syllabus, a change which, I think, all 
will approve. 

The hedd-mistress finds freearm drawing very popular, 
While not giving it a predominant place, it is a change from 
ordinary drawing, and gradually becomes largely memory 
drawing, though the memory work is not confined to this 
branch alone, but also extended to the others. Further, 
freearm drawing has perhaps an even greater educational 
value than pencil drawing ; and where the necessary black- 
board space can be obtained, the subject will well repay 
introduction in any school. So great is the demand in this 
school that even the infants’ rooms have been requisitioned. 
The drawing shown in illustration No. 1 is, of course, the 
work of older scholars. The scholars who possess special 
aptitude for the work are, as in clay modelling, rsaas pe 
an advanced section. 

The amount of time devoted to the three branches is very 
little greater than that given to pencil drawing in many 
schools. All who have attempted to follow the official 
drawing syllabus must have regretted the want of variety 
in the exercises, and the wearisome repetition, in order to 
make the work last a year. Here, at any rate, a change 
could well be made to the benefit of both teachers and 
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KINDERGARTEN CLASS. 


months. Paper folding and cutting are regarded as much 
more valuable, but not adopted, because of the want of 
correlation with other subjects in the curriculum—notably 
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natural history. 

Clay Modelling and Drawing 
are the two forms of hand-and-eye training relied on to take 
the place of the above. Further, they correlate admirably 
with the natural history, which is the basis of the object 
teaching. Both admit of infinite development, specially 
cultivate the artistic faculty, and afford as much scope for 
training in the senior school as in the infants’. 

It is said of clay modelling that only small classes are 
possible. Here in the younger classes a capable pupil teacher 
is put with the class teacher. In the upper classes the more 
skilfal form an advanced section, whic cae eee meg or 
takes. Thus those i i i receive their 
(all chare ef stteutlon. Absted! all the work is dae with 
the fingers, tools being little used. The children in with 
the simple solids, and proceed to comanon objects of sumilar 
shape, chosen, where — from natural history. In the 
aa flowers and fruit are led direct 
from mature, and a couple of i which adorn my 


room are ——— admired by visitors, who can scarcely 
Cc 


lelieve that children ten or eleven years of age can produce 
such work. 


Pencil, Brush, and Freearm Work. 


The drawing is much more advanced than the ieee | 
kindergarten drawing. There are three branches—(a) pencil, 
(+) brush, (c) freearm. Brush and freearm precede pencil. 
This is unusual, but again the argument seems sound. The 
use of the pencil requires greater delicacy of touch than chalk 
or brush—that is, when the initial difficulty of handling the 
latter is overcome. Consequently, pencil drawing does not 
appear until the age of seven or eight. For freearm drawing 
the infants have large blackboard slates ruled in one-inch 
squares, for of course they cannot stand to draw. They are 
first taught simple curves and forms, and these are after- 
wards worked up into patterns, the effect of which is in- 
creased by the use of coloured chalke. Finally, when pro- 
portion and balancing are understood, the children pr uce 
their own designs. The illustration—Drawing (Infants)— 
shows this work. The same thing is also done with the 
brush. All the children in the class do the same kind of 
work, and, with two or three exceptions only, all show great 
aptitude for it. 1 must confess that after seeing the work 
my estimate of a child's abilities in this direction was de- 
cidedly higher than before. 

In the junior school the drawing on slate gives way to 
freearm anion on the continuous blackboard. Brush 
drawing is connected with natural history subjects (chiefly 
plauts), until at the age of eight or nine the drawing is from 





scholars, and I venture to think the solution offered above 
largely answers the purpose. No doubt the children of 
this school are better able to benefit by art work than would 
be the case in a poor neighbourhood. At the same time, 
there is no doubt that in art, as in music, we are not quite 
so wanting as many foreiguers think, if only we devote our 
energies to the subject. 


Games and Songs. 


The games and songs show the same thought and origi- 
nality as the other work. Natural history again often sup- 
plies the subject, and each game is carefully worked out b 
the head-mistress. “The Cuckoo in the Hedge-Sparrow's 
Nest” is one that I saw. There were eggs of papier-maché 
properly coloured, the representation of the nest, the turn- 
ing out of the hedge-sparrows by the cuckoo, interspersed 
with suitable songs, the music of which sounded strangely 
familiar; aud no wonder, for the melodies were taken from 
Sullivan's operas. Sullivan’s music has done duty in many 
ways, but I scarcely think even he would have expected to 
hear it in an infawt school. This, perhaps, is only a small 
matter ; but it is none the less pleasing to think that at this 
early stage the children are hearing goud British music, and 


MODELLING CLASS. 


not trash. And let it be remembered that Sullivan's melodies 
are tuneful in the highest degree. 

The games are constantly varied from = to year, 
that the teachers as well as scholars equally benefit. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Reading. 


Reading is regarded of prime importance, and five hours 
a week are given to the subject. This may seem a great 
deal ; but, after all, reading is the one subject above all 


DRAWING CLASS (INFANTS). 


others which in after-life most affects the character and 
tastes of the individual, and at present we do too little 
towards cultivating a taste for reading. The word-building 
method is the one adopted with the “Look and Say,” for 
irregular words. The sounds of the letters are taught as 
distinct from their names ; but.as quickly as possible syllables 
are formed to get the correct sound, amd to avoid the in- 
evitable exaggeration (for example, of d becoming der) which 
follows the isolation of consonant sounds. Only well-known 
words are taken. The mistake common to many primers of 
including all words containing the common part, whether 
familiar or not (for example, onamp and swamp, as well as 
lamp and damp), is carefully avoided, for a reason too obvious 
to need explanation. Again, the collection of imane sen- 
tences which too often follow the word-building exercise, 
and whose sole purpose is to include all the words given, 
irrespective of sense, is rightly excluded by the head teacher. 
No wonder the little child (as one actually did) terms such 
stuff “silly.” In this school simple continuous narrative 
is taken from the first, and seldom read more than once. 
Further, the children are allowed access to the books during 
the marking of the register, for reading is the first lesson 
in the afternoon ; and thus everything is done to cultivate 
the taste for reading, which we are all so anxious to see 
developed. The roe Arend assured me that since adopt- 
ing the above method much greater interest and more rapid 
progress had been the result. 


Object Teaching. 


The object teaching, as I have already said, is largely 
based on natural history. The first reason for this is that 
it is a favourite subject with the head-mistress. This in 
itself is sufficient justification, for, after all, it does not 
matter so much what we teach as how we teach it; and we 
are more likely to be successful with a favourite subject 
than with one possessing no special attractions. Hence the 
advisability of freedom in such a matter. Again, the object 
lessons correlate so readily with the clay modelling and 
brush drawing, while the cases of specimens and the aviary 
supply additional illustrations. Here is the scheme for one 
of the infant classes :— 


The cow, sheep, squirrel, sea-gull, heron, rabbit, rein- 
deer, swallow. 

The poppy, parts of a flower, sugar, cork, leaves of the 
trees around us, corn, wheat, oats, barley, an apple. 

Wool, leather, milk, an egg. 

A steamer. Salt. 


Conversation Lessons. 


On board a steamer ; harvest ; six picture lessons. Chil- 


dren to frame questions beginning with What, Why, When, 
How, etc., and to answer selected questions. 

This last section illustrates another marked feature of 
the school—the encouragement given to oral expression. 
Not only do the children frame and answer questions, but 
at the end of a lesson individual children are required to 
> orally a connected account of what has been taught. 
f this is defective it is supplemented by others, The dis- 
advantage of revision in Shhich the questions are put by 
the teacher is that there is little sustained effort on the 
part of the child. He simply responds to the stimulus 
each question affords; but there is really no self-activity. 
Of course the child’s account will not always be a comp!ete 
one, and can easily be supplemented Ly a few questions. 


Geography and History. 


Geography and history combined form the other class 
subject of the junior school. I give a specimen scheme 
for Standard IT. :— 


. Map; meaning and use. 

. Points of the compass. 

. Meaning of different markings and colourings on 
a map. 

. Definitions of continent, country, county, town, 
village, ocean, sea, gulf, harbour, mountain, 
river, lake, cape. 

. Boundaries of England. 

. Our land’s first name and first people. 

. Tae Romans ; what they did for Britain. 

. Roman towns and roads. 

. The Saxons; how they named and redivided 
Britain. 


The special features of the above speak for themselves. 
The plan of school and neighbourhood, with all its intri- 
cacies, the shape, size, — motions of the earth, and 
several other well-known topics of the old syllabus, “are 
conspicuous by their absence, and I am quite certain their 
loss will not be felt. 


Correlation. 


I have referred two or three times to the correlation of 
various subjects taught. Even reading plays its part, for 
one of the books used deals in an interesting way with 
natural history. Owing to the greater freedom we now 
enjoy with respect to curriculum, this connection between 
subjects is beginning to attract serious attention. Its ad- 
vantages are obvious, and here we see it already in practice. 
It is one more evidence, if such be needed, of what I de- 
scribed as the chief characteristic of the school—the cultiva- 
tion of self-effort and individual expression, the endeavour 
to turn out a thinking, working being to take his place in 


DRAWING CLASS (JUNIORS). 


the battle of life, and to perform the duties assigned to 
him with profit both to himself and the community of 
which he is a part. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTIUR T. FLUX, 


Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on Scholar- 
ship List; Author of ‘‘ Scholarship School Management,” 
‘* Building of the British Empire,” ete. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1902. 
Ninth Month—December. 


WorkK TO BE PREPARED. 
1. ENGLISH. 

Candidates. —Gray’s Ode on the Spring, verses 1 and 2. 
Analyse the whole, and parse all words presenting difficulty. 

First Year.—The Expostulation, lines 241-279, or The Task, 
Book V., lines 250-292. The derivation of all important words 
must be learned, and the notes in the text-book carefully studied. 

Second Year.—Paradise Lost, Book III., lines 523-571. 


2. CoMPOSITION. 


Write one or two essays each week from the list in the 
Pupil Teacher's English Notebook, and send one up occasion- 
ally for criticism. 

3. History. 


Candidates.—Anne, George I., and George II. 
First Year.—Henry VIII. 
Second Year.—George III. 


4. GEOGRAPHY. 


Candidates. —-The general geography of Europe. 

First Year.—Persia, Asia Minor, Arabia, Afghanistan, etc. 

Second Year.—Physical features, climate, productions, states 
and towns of Australia. 

5. ARITHMETIC. 

Candidates.—Practice. 

First Year.— \,, a 

Second Year.— | General practice in problems, etc. 


6. Evcirp AND ALGEBRA. 


First Year.—Euclid: revise definitions, axioms, and postu- 
lates; Props. 1-4, with six deductions per week. Algebra: 
general exercises. 

Second Year.—Euclid : Props. 20-30, with six deductions per 
week. Algebra: general exercises on equations. 


Notes on the Work for the Month. 
1. ENGLISH. 
Candidates.—Gray’s ‘“‘OpE ON THE SPRING.” 


Introductory Note.—An ode is, properly speaking, a poetical composition to be 
Set to music, but the name is now applied, in a somewhat wider sense, to short 
poems of more or less irregular rhythm. The title that the poet originally gave 
to the piece was Noontide, for it describes a warm nooh in spring. The style is 
a good example of the polished care which distinguishes Gray's works. The 
thought is lighter in vein than that in the Elegy. Personification is, as usual, 
freely used, but is prevented from becoming tedious by the qualifying epithets. 
which are everywhere chosen with the greatest skill—for example, “toiling 
hand of Care,” “‘sober Contemplation,” “ rough Mischance,” “chill Age.” 

The metre is iambic tetrameter, varied by iambic trimeter in the second, 
fourth, and last lines of each stanza. Gray belongs to a period which was 
gradually emancipating itself from the monotony of the heroic couplet as 
used continually by the school of Pope. ‘ 


General Paraphrase. 


Verse 1. Behold the lovely attendants of the goddess of beauty appear, and 
won out the flowers that have been long awaiting them, and usher in the 
Pee season of the year! The nightingale is pouring forth its song in the 
—- and is answered by the cry of the cuckoo, the spontaneous greeting of 
The irds forming the springtime harmony which is so keenly appreciated. 

e€ gentle breezes are laden with the sweet scent of spring flowers, and their 

reath is a promise of the beautiful weather to come. 


Verse 2. I will sit down beneath the spreading oak, where the shadow is 
deeper, where the rough, moss-covered beech overshadows the dell, and the 
stream runs between its rushy banks, and contemplate by the aid of the 
goddess of poetry how useless is the eternal struggle going on in the busy 
haunts of man, how very unimportant are those that consider themselves 
above their fellows, and what a hollow mockery the world’s greatness really is. 


Notes on Parsing, Analysis, etc. 


Verse 1. Hours. The lovely maidens were the attendants of Venus, the 
goddess of love and beauty. ‘* Rosy-bosomed” is an epithet bor- 
rowed from Milton, suggesting youth and health. 

Train. In apposition with hours. : , 

Disclose—that is, uncover, bring forth what was originally hid. 

Long-expecting. A very appropriate epithet in this case. The 
flowers are formed in embryo during the colder weather, and only 
await the coming of warm weather to display their beauties. 

Purple. Bright ; not the colour to which we apply theterm. Pur- 
pureus, the Latin word, was applied to bright colours, especially 
scarlet. 

Attic warbler—that is, the nightingale. Attica was a division of 
Greece, where nightingales are very plentiful. 

Pours her throat. Metonymy = pours her song from her throat. 

Harmony. In apposition with the idea conveyed in the two pre- 
vious lines.—Untaught, because the songs of the birds are not 
regulated by any rules. ; 

Zephyrs. The personification of the west wind ; then any gentle 


reeze. 
Fragrance. Objective case, governed by fling. 
Verse 2. The first two lines = adverbial sentence to With me the Muse shall 


sit. 

Where’er. Subordinate conjunction. 

O’ercanopies. Overhangs ; forms an arch over. — F 

Some. Indefinite demonstrative adjective, limiting brink. 

Muse—that is, the goddess of poetry, from whom he obtains inspira- 
tion. There were in mythology nine muses, each of whom pre- 
sided over some branch of art or science. 

Reclined. Perfect participle, qualifying me. , 

Rustic state—that is, sitting like a countryman. Lat. rusticus. 

Supply is as predicate in the last three lines. car 

Vain. Adjective of quality, qualifying ardour predicatively. 

Proud and great. Collective nouns, 


First Year.—Cowrer’s “‘ Task,” Book V. 
General Paraphrase (continued). 


Line 250. They never feel within themselves the power to grasp some great 
problem and understand it in all its aspects, to initiate some great movement 
and control its force. They feel that such things are above them and beyond 
them, and, conscious of their own inability, they are the more ready to gaze 
with wonder and awe on any man who displays ability greater than their own. 
They immediately elevate him to a position far above every one else, and lavish 
on him an unnecessary amount of wonder and praise. As if to make the gap 
between them more marked, they humiliate th lves—considering them- 
selves most deserving of praise when they overwhelm him with grossest flattery. 

Line 264. Gradually they deceive themselves into believing that he is not a 
man, but some kind of demigod ; and he in turn, unconsciously perhaps, but 
surely, begins to consider himself a being of superior order. The praise they 
give him only begets a desire for more, till he thinks that the world was made 
especially for him, and that it could not get on without him. He looks down 
with scorn on his fellow-men, who have raised him to his position, treats them 
as slaves made to do his slightest bidding and to tify his most trivial whim. 
If one thousand or ten thousand of their lives will purchase him a little addi- 
tional praise, he is ready to spend them without any consideration. 

Line 279. In this way the position of king was invented, and thus kings were 
magnified into heroes, and became the sole arbiters of the lives of men, devour- 
ing their subjects with as little compunction as ever did King Stork in the 
fable. How strange it is that this superlative folly of elevating one man to the 
positicn of a god should have appeared at a time when the races of the world 
were still in their infancy! And how much more remarkable is it that when 
mankind had developed a more advanced scheme of civilisation, and had 
attained considerable knowledge of the hidden mysteries of nature and 
thought, they still retained their fear and admiration for the lords they had 
placed above them! In nearly all branches of thought they were men ; but in 
the philosophy of freedom tliey were, as men still are, mere babes. 





e 


Notes on Parsing, Analysis, etc. 


Line 250. To feel within, ete. An infinitive phrase, in apposition with it. 

253. Almost. Adverb of degree, limiting without an effort. 

255. Drunk. Adjective, used proleptically after grow. 

256. Gazing. Gerund, governed by with. 

257. Step—that is, to step. Infinitive, forming part of the object of see. 
Besotted. Adjective of quality, qualifying they understood. 

260. Themselves. flexive pronoun. 

261. Then. Adverb, modifying deserving. 
Deserving. ere imperfect, qualifying they. 

263. Exalting. Participle imperfect, qualifying they. 

264. Sound. Adjective of yy qualifying judgment. 

265. That he is but man. Noun sentence, in apposition with judgment. 
But. Adverb, modifying is man. 

269. Ere long. Adverb, modifying thinks. Really a contraction of ere 

a long time had elapsed. 

271. In vain. Adverb, modifying was made. 

Fill out, if it was not made for him, 
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316 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


273. To bear. Infinitive, limiting born. “ 
Drawing. Imperfect participle, qualifying them (275). 

275. Soul. Nominative case after becomes. 

276. A thousand....reckoning. Object of deems. 

278. Same. Indefinite pronoun. 

281. Terraqueous swamp. The earth, formed of land (terra) and water 
(aqua). 

282. Storks, etc. Reference is here made to a mythological fable. - The 
frogs in a pond having asked Jupiter for a king, he gave them a 
log of wood. This was too passive and innocent, so they peti- 
tioned fora change. Angry at their stupidity in asking for what 
they did not need, Jupiter made a stork their king, who soon 
commenced devouring his subjects. 

283. As. Relative pronoun, antecedent folly. 

284. Only. Adverb, limiting jit. 

236. Even. Adverb of emphasis, modifying in the cradled weakness. 

287. Still, much. Adverbs, modifying stranger. 

292. Themselves. Pronoun eniphatic—they themselves had inade. 


Full notes on the Hxpostulation will be found in the edition published by 
Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons. 


Second Year. 


All necessary notes, paraphrase, etc., are given in Paradise 


Lost, Book 111. (published by Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons). 


2. History. 


Candidates.—The chief points to be noted in the reign of Anne 
are :-— 

1. The War of the Spanish Succession. The causes of this 
war clguntel in the previous reign. England’s 
object was to prevent the union of the crowns of 
Spain and France, which would entirely upset the 
balance of power in Europe. A life of Marlborough 
must be prepared, and a plan and full description of 
the battle of Blenheim. (Henty’s Cornet of Horse 
gives a very good account of this war.) 

2. The union of Scotland and England under one Parlia- 
ment. Although the crowns had been united since 
1603, the two peoples lived under entirely different 
laws. Note the chief terms— 

(a) Scotch law and church to remain unaffected. 
(b) Rights of trade, taxation, and coinage to be 
uniform. 
(c) Scotland to send forty-five members to the 
House of Commons and sixteen to the 
House of Lords. 
George I. 
Prepare a table showing his descent. This is very important. 

1. The Riot Act, which made assemblies, after due notice 
to disperse, felonious. 

®, The Septennial Act, increasing the possible duration of 
Parliament from three to seven years. Passed as a 
temporary measure, but never repealed. 

3. The rebellion in Scotland in favour of the Pretender. 

4. The South Sea Bubble. The idea of forming a chartered 
company to trade with the Southern Pacific was a 
quel one, and such a concern, properly managed, 
would probably have paid. The mistake was in pay- 
ing too much for the privilege, and in having too 


much capital, which was squandered instead of being . 


carefully used. 
5. Irish affairs and Wood’s Halfpence. 
George I. 

1. Walpole’s long and peaceful rule. 

2. War of the Austrian Succession. Read up the causes: 
the attempt of France and Bavaria to prevent Maria 
Theresa from succeeding to her father’s dominions 
under the terms of the Pragmatic Sanction ; Frederick 
seized Silesia; England joined in the war to defend 
Hanover. Battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

3. The Rebellion of 45, assisted by the French. 

4. The outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. (See notes given 
last month. ) 

First Year.—Henry VIII.—Chief Points :-— 

1. The Holy League of Spain, England, Venice, and the 

Pope against the French. 
Battle of Flodden. 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

2. Wolsey and his government. : 

3. The question of divorce. Henry having tired of his wife 
Catherine, and wishing to marry Anne Boleyn, raised 
the question of the legality of his first marriage, 
Catherine being his brother’s wife. Wolsey was 
slirected to procure a divorce. This caused his down- 
fall. He was aiming at the Papal chair, and which- 
ever way he lent his influence he was ruined. If he 
obtained the divorce for the king, he deeply offended 

the emperor, the queen’s nephew; if he failed, he 


offended the king. He endeavoured to temporise, but 

Henry expelled him from all his offices, and charged 

him with violating the Statute of Premunire. 

Henry having obtained an opinion from Cranmer 
that his first marriage was unlawful, married Anne. 
The Pope declared this illegal, and therefore Henry 
separated himself from the Church of Rome, and made 
himself supreme head of the Church. But although 
he thus separated himself from Rome, he was ncé in 
favour of the Reformation. He burnt Protestants 
and Catholics at the same stake—the former for not 
holding his religious views, the latter for denying his 
supremacy. 

4. Dissolution of the monasteries—(a) to annoy the Pope, 
(5) to fill the royal exchequer. 

5. The Pilgrimage of Grace. This arose directly out of the 
preceding. 

With all their faults, the monks in the various 
monasteries had one good quality—they were hospi- 
table, and kind to the poor. In fact, the great problem 
of ‘‘ what to do with the poor” did not come into exist- 
ence as a political question till the monasteries were 
dissolved. Not only did the dissolution deprive the 
poor of their kindest friends, but at the same time it 
threw many of them out of work. The nobles, etc., 
to whom grants of monastery lands were made, usually 
laid them down as sheep runs; and where ten agri- 
cultural labourers previously found work, only one or 
two shepherds were now needed. It was the active 
discontent at the change among the poor that led to 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, and to Ket’s rebellion in the 
next reign. 

6. Statute of Six Articles, directed agaiust the Protestant 
views. 

Second Year.—George III. 
There are many points in this important reign which need very 
careful attention. 

1. The Seven Years’ War concluded by the Treaty of Paris, 
which, though securing many possessions to us, was 
considered to let of France and Spain too lightly. 

Arising out of his is the affair of John Wilkes, 
who fought for liberty to criticise the govern- 
ment. 

2. The war with the American colonies. 

Causes :— ‘ 

(1.) The Seven Years’ War, undertaken on behalf of 
the colonists, had been very expensive, and 
it was thought proper that they should con- 
tribute to the cust. 

This was quite correct, and they were pre- 
pared to do so, but the government set about 
the matter in an unconstitutional way. 

(2.) The selfish commercial policy of England alien- 
ated the feelings of the colonists. They were 
not allowed to trade with any country but 
England ; they had to take English goods at 
exurbitant rates. Hence there was much 
smuggling. 

(3.) The colonies were despised and underrated. Be- 
cause convicts were sent out to labour on the 
tobacco and rice plantations, the colonists 
were all considered to be of the same stamp. 
‘The colonists ought to be satisfied,” said 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘so long as they are not 
hanged.” 

(4.) The attitude of the government in first levying 
taxes and then revoking them was a direct 
encouragement to rebel. 


Events :— 
These must be carefully prepared, with a map 
showing chief places. ; 
Note that the European method of fighting 
was useless against the Indian tactics of the 
colonists. 
Results :— 


Loss of the colonies. a ; 
Attention turned to Australia as a convict station. 
3. ‘No Popery ” riots under Lord George Gordon. 
4. The French Revolution. 
Causes :-— 
(1.) The reckless extravagance of the king and court. 
(2.) The levying of enormous taxes on the people, 
the total exemption of the nobility. 
(3.) The writings of Rousseau and Voltaire. _ 
(4.) The spread of revolutionary ideas, which had 
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been brought from America by the soldiers 
who had fought there. 
Events :— 

Storming of the Bastille; king and queen brought 
to Paris; power assumed by the Parisian 
mob; September massacres; execution of 
king and queen ; the Reign of Terror. 

War declared by Austria, Prussia, etc., against 
France. 

Formation of a new constitution ; the Directory: 
Parisian mob everawed by Napoleon and his 
‘* whiff of grape-shot.” 

5. War of the French Revolution. Peace of Amiens. 

6. Nelson’s victories at the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, 
and their political importance. 

7. The Peninsular War. 

8. The Hundred Days and the battle of Waterloo. (Draw 
and learn a plan.) 

9. Legislative union with Ireland. 

10. Distress, ete., consequent on the war. Increased taxa- 
tion. National Debt increased from £600,000,000 to 
over £900,000,000. 


3. GEOGRAPHY. 

Candidates.—Prepare a good map, and put in all the chief 
physical features, and learn carefully. The names of the 
countries and their capitals should also be known. 

First Year.—Productions, industries, imports and exports ; 
towns and government. Note particularly Afghanistan, the 
buffer state between Russia and India—of prominence just now 
because of the death of the Amir, Abdurrahman. 

Second Year.—The native fauna and flora are often a-ked for. 
Note how all imported vegetables and animals have developed. 
Pay particular attention to the government. 

Each state has a parliament of its own, consisting of a gover- 
nor (representing the Crown), a legislative council, a legislative 
assembly, the latter elected directly by the people on practi- 
cally manhood ‘suffrage. Previous to this year there have been 
six independent states, each with a debt, revenue, code of laws, 
ete., of its own. In many cases the laws of one state clashed 
with those of its neighbour ; and the absence of union on affairs 
affecting the whole continent was a continual source of weakness 
and cause of friction. Hence the demand for federation. The 
Bill was passed last year, and on January 1, 1901, the Common- 
wealth of Australia commenced existence as a federation of 
states. The Duke of York went to Australia to open the 
first Federal Parliament. This will control all matters common 
to the six states, and will harmonise the laws. 

The constitution of the Federal Parliament is somewhat 
similar to that of Canada. 

The Crown is represented by a Governor-General, the Earl of 
Hopetoun. 

The Senate consists of six senators from each state ; the House 
of Representatives, of members chosen by.the people on the 
basis of one member for every fifty thousand. 

he chief difference between this body and the Federation 
Parliament of Canada is, that while in Canada the central body 
decides what powers the local parliament shall possess, in Aus- 
tralia the local bodies decide as to the powers of the central. 


4. ARITHMETIC. 

Candidates.—In working practice, care must be used to get at 
the answer by the shortest means. Thus, in finding the cust of 
¥87 articles at £99, 19s. 113d. each, it is preferable to calculate 
the cost at £100 and deduct 987 farthings. Frequently it is easier 
to obtain the desired result by subtraction than by addition. 

First and Second Years. —The examples set at the Octo- 
ber examination show that pupil teachers are expected to use 
the shortest means of solving problems, and also to show a 
wider grasp of the subject than is exhibited by working out 
every example in full. By one who knew the work properly 
ee papers could be answered in ten minutes. This must be 
orne in mind in working general examples. To take one 
example. _A question was set, ‘‘ Find the value of 1761 x 5-28 
yards, giving the answer in miles and decimal of a mile.” Of 
course this may be found by multiplication and reduction, but 
little credit would be attached to such a solution. 

1760 x 5-28 yards = 5°28 miles, 

- & oop 
1 x 5°28 yards = < = 003 miks. Total = 5-283 miles. 
‘ 


5. ALGEBRA, 


the solution of quadratics are given under the 
se, and should be carefully studied. 


Some hints on 
Scholarship Cour 
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Test Questions. 
Candidates. 
1. Analyse the following, and parse the words in italics :— 
‘* Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as /argely send : 
He gave to Misery a// he had—a tear; 
e gained from Heaven ("twas all he wished) a friend.” 

2. What are the chief uses of the infinitive mood? [Illustrate 
your answer by quotations from the Elegy. 

3. Give the epitaph in your own words. 

4. What causes brought about the French Revolution ? 

5. Who were William and Mary by descent? In what way 
was their reign remarkable ? 

6. What do you know of the Bog of Allen, Lakes of Killarney, 
Giants’ Causeway, Connemara, and Queenstown ? 

7. What are the chief industries of Ireland? Where are they 
carried on? What are the chief exports? 

8. Correct the following statements if necessary :— 

(a) As 2 tons : 40s. :: 5 tons :: 100s. 
(b) As £3, 103.: £7 :: £50: 100. 
(c) The two numbers must be in proportion. 

9. If it takes a clock thirty seconds to strike six, how long 
would it take to strike twelve? Why cannot this be worked 
directly by proportion ? Ans. 66 seconds. 

10. Name the following intervals :— 

§t sf § d' = §l 
(r ( t, (nm (s td 

First Year. 

1. Give in your own words Cowper’s account of the origin of 
the office of king. 

2. Analyse lines 235-241, and parse could, to control, one 
chief, too, king. 

r 


) 


»1 


1. Explain faith immaculate ; twelve standards ; proud eayles 
of all-conquering Rome; Philosophy on Grecian eyes had poured 
the day. 

2. Analyse lines 235-240, and parse theirs alone, to dive, that 
plan unknown, theirs. 

3. Point out what steps Henry the Seventh took to protect 
himself against the Yorkists. 

4. How did the marriages of Henry the Seventh’s children 
affect subsequent history ? 

5. Say what you can of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

6. Wheat countries bound Russia in Asia? On which of them 
has Russia in recent years made encroachments ? 

7. The amount of a sum of money invested at simple interest 
is at the end of three years £896, at the end of four years £928. 
Find the principal, and rate per cent. 

Ans. £800, at 4 per cent. 





8. My life-insurance premium is 15 per cent. of my income. 
After deducting this I pay income tax at 8d. in the £, and have 
£986 left. What is my gross income? Ans. £1200. 

9. I have tea which cost 4s. and some which cost 5s. 6d. per 
lb. How must I mix them so that, by selling at 5s. 9d. per Ib., 
I may make a profit of 15 per cent. ? Ans. 1 : 2. 

10. Rewrite the following, making a change of key at (a), and 
a return to the original key at (b) :— 


(a) (6) 
drnltarmsdtalsdsnd 
Second Year. ; 
1. What was the Paradise of Fools, and who were its in- 
habitants ? 
2. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 
‘* All this dark globe the tiend found as he passed, 
And long he wandered, till aé /ast a gleam 
Of dawning light turned thitherward in haste 
His travelled steps.” 
3. Explain :— 
(+) ‘* Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars.” 
(b) ** They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed, 
And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved.” 
(c) ** Padan-Aram, in the field of Luz.” 
4. What do you know of the causes and results of the War of 
the Austrian Succession ? 
5. Write a life and character of Walpole. 
6. Say what you can of the native fauna and flora of South 
America. 
7. How do you account for the difference in importance be- 
tween North and South America? 
8. A starts from Cambridge at 3 p.m. to meet a carriage 
which left London at 1.30 p.m. A walks 44 miles per hour, and 
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the carriage goes 8} miles per hour. 
miles, when and where will they meet ? ? 
Ans. 6 p.m., 134 miles from Cambridge. 


The distance being 51} 





9. A train 357 feet long overtakes a man walking in the same 
direction at the rate of 4 miles per hour, and passes him com- 
pletely in 15 seconds; when going at the same rate, the train 
passes another man in 9 seconds. At what rate is the second 
man walking? 

Ans. 6% miles per hour in opposite direction. 





10. What is meant by syncopation? What is the average 
range for boys’ voices (age ten or eleven)—(a) alto ; (b) soprano? 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1901. 
Last Month—December. 


NV. B.—I regret that a note to the effect that the remaining 
questions of the Test Examination given last month might be 
obtained by sending me a post card, was inadvertently omitted. 
Should any students desire them, they should write at once. 





The time still remaining before the examination will, of course, 
be spent in revising ; and to assist in this, the points requiring 
special attention on subjects not dealt with last month are 
indicated, and some questious appended which may be of service 
in discovering weak points. 

1. Arithmetic.—The theory of the various rules, and exact 
definition of terms employed, must, of course, be thoroughly 
known. The questions set in Section I. bear more particularly 
on the meaning of the rules and figures employed. They are 
extremely easy to a thoughtful student, and insuperably difficult 
to one who works blindly. 

The following are a few of the questions which have been asked, 
and which indicate the scope of the paper :— 

(1.) Define multiple, common measure, recurring decimal, 
true discount, H.C.F., ratio, percentage, compound interest, 
average, measure, quotient, stock, present worth, prime factor, 
decimal fraction, ratio, proportion, Consols, concrete and abstract 
numbers, numeration, notation. 

(2.) How do you calculate the true remainder when dividing 
by 105, using factors ? 

(3.) What is the rule for placing the decimal point in the 
answer in the multiplication of one decimal by another? Show 
by an example that the rule is correct. 

(To do the latter, work by vulgar fractions, and reduce answer 
to a decimal.) 

(4.) Calculate the square root of 10 to three places of decimals. 
From your result write down the square root of -] and of 2°5. 

(5.) Show how to subtract 4} from 4, explaining each step 
clearly. 

(6.) Divide 9173 by 39, and show in the course of the working, 
as to a class of young children, how to find— 

(a) The remainder after 39 has been subtracted from the 
dividend 200 times. 

(}) How many times 39 has been subtracted when the 
remainder is 203. 

(c) The product of 235 and 39. 

(7.) Show by a diagram that 7 x 13 = 13 x 7. 

(8.) Show by a diagram that ? = }}. 

(9.) If a system of decimal coinage, weights, and measures is 
at some future time established in Great Britain, what modifica- 
tions must be made in the arithmetic taught in schools? For 
instance, what method would then be used to solve questions 
which are now worked by practice ? - 

(10.) Show that if two numbers are divided by their G.C.M., 
the quotients are prime to each other. 

(11.) In what way can the process in subtraction erroneously 
called ‘‘ borrowing and carrying” be justified ? 

(12.) Show by a diagram that } of # = . 

(13.) If we add ciphers to the end of a decimal fraction, the 
value of the fraction is unaltered; but if we add ciphers at 
the end of a whole number, the value of the number is changed. 
Explain this to a class of children. 

(14.) Explain to children who can multiply numbers by a 
single figure how to work the sum 361 x 23. 

(15.) How would you show that 48) is not a prime number ? 

(16.) By what method would you enable children to ascertain 
whether a given number is prime—for example, 163? 

(17.) Is it rational to divide or multiply one concrete number 
by another? Illustrate by these examples :—Find the number 


of half-crowns in £3, 7s. 6d.; find the price of 5 yds. 2 feet 6 in. 
of silk at 4s. 6d. per yd. ; 
(18.) Demonstrate that whenever four numbers are in pro- 
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portion, the product of the first and fourth terms must be equal 
to the product of the second and third. 
(19.) Say how you would prove to a class of children— 
(a) That 5 times 6 are the same as 6 times 5. 
(5) That one-seventh of 3 is the same as three-sevenths 


of 1. 
(c) That if A is five-ninths of B, B is nine-fifths of A. 

(20.) How would you explain to a class beginning fractions 
the error in the following *-— 
3.2.3+2_5 
. 71 ae). ox 

A final word of advice is necessary with regard to the arith- 
metic paper. It is not enough to obtain the correct answer. 
The method of obtaining it must be clearly shown, and the sum, 
when set down, must be self-explanatory, and such as would 
serve as a model to a class of children. 

Prove the correctness of your sums wherever you can, and, 
above all, see that your answer is a possible one. As you have 
some selection allowed, choose rather what you are sure of than 
what you are doubtful about. 

2. Algebra.—A thorough knowledge of factors will be, of 
course, of invaluable assistance. A question may fairly be 
expected on the theory of ratio and progression. 

The following points in solution of equations may well be 
noted :— 

Case I.—In such an example as 

ja) 7) +923 
Bo u 
la) B44 Sug 
x y¥ 
If you do, you introduce ay, which 
Keep the fractional form. 


do xot clear off fractions. 
blocks your further work. 
Multiply (1) by 3, we get 


j (1) 1S, WL» 
— - Subtracting. 
| >) 1 3 na 


"=", orjy=15. y =3, ete. 


1 

Case II.—Solve 
r+5 2-6 _x-4 2-15. 
z+4 x-% «-5 «z-16 


If this is worked straight out, it is a very tedious operation. 
Solution.—Divide each numerator by the denominator. 


(+t) (+t) = + as) - (+ i) 


The 1's on each side cancel, and leave 
l l 1 l 


zr+4xr-7 «-5 =- 16 
Now add the sides separately. 
-1) - 11 


(x + 4)(« -— 7)  (z- 5) (a — 16) 
Since the numerators are equal, the denominators must be 
equal. 





(x + 4)(x — 7) = (x — 5) (x — 16). 
a? - 3r - 28 = x? - Qir + SO. 
x = G. 
ne 
Case IIL. —z* -2x+ ‘= =3. 
2-2 


It is useless in this case to clear off fractions, since this intro- 
duces x* and 2*. Substitute p for (2* — x). 
mos 


Then p + ‘= = 15, or p* - 18Sp + 72 =0; when p = 6 or 12. 
Now, therefore, 
a-2=6; 2 -2x-6=0; r=30r - 2. 
zw? -—-2=12; 22-2 - 12=0; r=4or - 3. 
Case IV.— 
(l) x+y = 28. 
(2) xy = 187. 
This type is of common occurrence. 
given, work to find x - y, and vice versd. 
vy finding the square. 
Solution. —Square (1): x* + 2ry + y® = 784. To get the square 


If the value of x + yis 
This is usually done 


of x - y we must add - 4ry = — 748. 
- dry = — 748. 
a? — Qry + y*® = 36. 
Hence x-y=21+6. 
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Now we have— 
p(l) w+ y= 28) 
12) x-y=6 J 


or 2x = 34, x = 17. 


Or, {Q)2+y¥=28 | pop = 92, x= 11. 
(2) x-y=-6) 
Substitute these values of x to get two values for y. 
Case V.— /z +5+ a/x = a(x +1. 
(a) Square x2+5+4+2+42,/2* + 52 = 6x + 1. 
(h) Collect 2,/x* + 5a = 4x - 4. 
(c) Cancel a/a* + Sx = 2x - 2. 
(d) Square again a? + Sa = 427 - Sx + 4, ete. 


Remember, in squaring to quantities, that the result is the 
square of each + twice their product. 

Case VI. — e-1=0. 

It is not enough to say 2° =1, ..2=1. With 2* there are 
six values. 


Factor. 
y~-1 —1)(a* + 1) = (2-1) (2? + we + IY (a + :2IY(a*® - e+ 2d. 
Eyuating each of these to 0, we get values— 
1. ~1t/ eee! ES 
; 2 : ; 2 





3. Euclid. —Propositions must be thoroughly krown. The 
chief difficulty in this paper is the small amount of time allowed. 
As each question generally consists of two parts—(a) bookwork, 
b) deduction—it is well to work off all the bookwork before 
commencing deductions, unless the solution of the latter can be 
spotted at once. Clear and concise arrangement is necessary. 

4. Elementary Science and Languages.—These subjects are too 
wide to give any leading points. A good all-round knowledge is 
necessary. Care should be taken in the translation to put down 
good English. 

5. Drawing.—If the example given at the examination is any- 
thing like that set in the May examination, it will be found 
impossible by the average student to finish it ; nor, indeed, is 
this expected. What ts required is that the candidate should 
sketch the whole freely and in good proportion, show a know- 
ledge of the plan of the design, and line in sufficient to show his 
ability to line in well. 

6. Music.—The range of this subject is so limited that no 
student should lose a single mark. Care must be taken to write 
the answers neatly and correctly, and to make the pulse signs, 
etc., 1 necessary, exact. 

The explanation of terms is frequently done.in a very hazy 
manner. Thus, ‘*M 60 = metronome 60” is not enough, and 
requires fuller and more exact explanation. 

1. Domestic Economy. —The arrangement of questions in sec- 
tions distributes them fairly over the whole course. The test 
questions which have been included in the course give a sufficient 
indication of the scope. Scientific explanations must be given 
where necessary. For example, to say that soap is used because 
it removes dirt might do for Standard IV., but not for Scholar- 
ship. Something of the chemical changes involved must be 
pointed out. 


(Juestions on the Geography of the Empire. 


1. Give some account of Oban, Dundee, Aberdeen, Port Jackson, Brisbane, 
New Westminster, Ottawa. 


2. Give some account of the Canadian lumber trade, of the Australian pearl- 
fishing. and of gold-digging. 

3. What is the position and importance of each of the following :—Albany, 
Dundee, Hobart, Queenstown, Regina, Sunderland ? 

4. Enumerate the chief productions of Ceylon, Jamaica, Straits Settlements, 
and the British possessions on the west coast of Africa. 

». Give an account of the climate and productions of Ceylon and Jamaica. 

6 Name the products of three different tropical lands under British rule. 

W here and what are Halifax, Paramatta, Frederickton, Toronto, Victcria? 

%. From which of our colonies do we obtain sugar, tea, maize, timber, gold, 
otton, silver, furs, potash ? 

% What are the exports of Natal, Newfoundland, Jamaica, and Sierra 


Leon 
. Why are Malta, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and Vancouver Island specially 
useful to us 


ll. From which of our possessions in Asia and Africa do we chiefly derive 
nce, cane-sugar, coffee, teak-wood ? 
P i: Give a full accoant of the physical features of Ceylon, productions of 
amaica, climate of Queensland, boundaries of Cape Colony. 

13. Enumerate siz of the most important of the British colonies, and give 
their seats of government and their native races. 

14. Give a brief account of the colonisation of Australia, from its settlement 
to the present time. 
an Name the colonies or possessions to which the following towns belong, 
~ state any facts of interest connected with each : Adelaide, Pietermaritz- 

+ Quebe: . Valetta, Galle, Cape Town, Halifax, Wellington, and Ballarat. 

. Give the position and historical importance of Delhi, Quebec, St. Helena, 


Vv, Mecca 


ribe the positions of Cyprus, St. Helena, Borneo, Barbadoes, and 
r Island, and give a full description of one. 


12. Dese 
Vane muve 
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18. Make brief statements about the annualgrange of temperature in Mani- 
toba, in New Zealand, and in the south of Ceylon. : 5 . ¥ 

19. Name six important ports of the British possessions in Asia. Describe 
the position of four of them. Make some statements about the imports and 
exports and the inland communication of those four. k : 

). What parts of the British Empire are referred to in the following sen- 
tences :— . 
(a) In the Parliament, speeches may be made either in Dutch or in 

english . 

(6) French Roman Catholics make up about one-third of the popula- 
tion. 

(c) The population is mainly composed of slave-descended negroes, who 
cultivate their own ground ; most of the plantation work is done 
by Indian coolies and Chinamen. 

Give briefly some historical information relating to each of the places. _ 

21. Mention gold-mining districts in or near British colonies. Point out 
those which are being rapidly developed at the present time. From what 
place in Australia is coal exported in large quantities? ee ; 

22. Name the chief districts and the chief centres of the fishing industry in 
the British Empire. State the chief physical features of the seas in which the 
fish are caught. . 

23. If the Suez Canal were to be closed to English ships, which of our 
colonial trading ports would be affected—(a) advantageously, (b) disadvan- 
tageously—by such an event? Give reasons for your answer. i 

24. Enumerate the additions made to British territory in India and Africa 
during the Queen’s reign, indicating whether they are of strategic or com- 
mercial importance. Have any portions of the empire been ceded to other 
countries during the same period? If so, state the reasons for the cession in 
each case. 

25. Write brief notes on four of the following towns :—Rangoon, Kimberley, 
Dongola, Montreal, Dunedin, Singapore. ea 

26. Give a general description of the islands belonging to Britain in the 
Indian Ocean, dealing particularly with their inhabitants, and pointing out 
their importance to our trade relations with the East. a 

27. Show the truth of the saying that the sun never sets on the British 
Empire. 

m4 Where, on what rivers (if any), and for what noted, are the following :— 
Aden, Ballarat, Chester, Colombo, Drogheda, Dunedin, Frederickton, George 
Town, New Westminster, Singapore? ‘ae 

@9. Arrange six of the most important British colonies and dependencies in 
order of their size, and give as nearly as you can the population of each. 

30. Say what you know about the Hudson Bay Company and the East India 
Company. 

31. Say what you know about any six of these places :—Ottawa, Christ- 
church, Limerick, Braemar, Ballarat, the Bahamas, Montreal, Natal, Upper 
Burma, Benares, and Aden. 

32. Who are the Parsees, Hindoos, Maoris, North American Indians, and 
Zulus respectively ? 

33. Reproduce from what you have read or heard a description of any two 
of the most famous cities in tlie distant possessions of Great Britain, and their 
buildings, aspect, site, and surroundings. 

34. What are the principal industries of the people in Jamaica, Cape Colony, 
and Tasmania?’ ‘ 

35. Give a list of all our colonies and dependencies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in the order of their population and importance. 

36. Say what you know of five of the following :—Lucknow, Port Elizabeth 
Ottawa, Poonah, Brisbane, Punjaub, St. Helena, Heligoland, Winnipeg, Fiji 
Islands, Barbadoes, Pendjeh. 

37. Who are the Bushmen, Red Indians, Cingalese, French Canadians, and 
the Sikhs respectively ? 

38. Name three places suitable for emigration, the principal advantages of 
each place, the kinds of employment an English settler would probably find at 
each, and the route by which he would travel to each from England. 

39. Describe the course of the Indus or the St. Lawrence, naming chief 
towns and tributaries, and stating the character of the adjacent country. 

40. Describe the forms of government existing in any two of our most im- 
portant colonies and dependencies, and explain how these governments are 
subordinated to the home government. 

41. What remarkable physical features are to be found in Trinidad, New 
Zealand, and Canada? Give a brief description of the physical features and 
natural productions of either Cape Colony or India. 

42. In what parts of the world have we acquired territory during the last 
twenty years? Give a short account of our acquisition of Burma. 

43. Which of our colonies afford good openings—(1) for persons of both sexes 
capable of hard manual labour ; (2) for families desirous of getting a grant 
of land, and farming? Compare the conditions of life in New Zealand or in 
Manitoba with those in the mother country. 

44. Describe the sea routes to Honduras, Quebec, Mauritius, Vancouver 
— Galle, and Hong Kong, giving approximate distances and times from 
London. 

45. It is thought necessary, for the security of the empire, that we should 
maintain certain ports, harbours, coaling stations, and “places of arms” at a 
considerable cost. Name some of these, and mention their special uses. 

46. What do you know of’ siz of the following :—Rangoon, Kimberley, 
Toronto, Penang, Athabasca, Bechuanaland, Socotra, and Pegu? 

47 In what of the British Empire are the following tribes to be found :— 
Ghoorkas, Veddahs, Zulus, Negroes, Tamils, Kaffirs, Maoris, Malays, Chinese? 
Give their distinguishing characteristics. 

48. What would probably be the respective occupation of settlers in Natal, 
Ceylon, British Columbia? 

49 Write what you know about six of the following :—Grahamstown, Hobart, 
Churchill River, , Vindhya Mountains, Quetta, Clutha, Lahore, Spanish 
Town, and Liverpool Range. 7 

50. Mention the principal islands belonging to Great Britain, stating what is 
the situation of each, what advantage is derived from its possession, and when 
it was acquired. 

51. Describe minutely the river basin of the Ganges or the Murray. 

52. Mention places within the British Empire where—(a) wild animals are 
dangerous to man ; (0) wild animals are taken in exchange for articles of com- 
merce ; (c) wild animals are being exterminated ; (d) animals have been intro- 
duced by men to supply food and clothing, or to be useful for work ; (e) large 
quantities of materials obtained from animals that live in distant regions are 
used in manufactures. Name the animals in each case. 

53. Describe fully the constitution of a Crown colony. Name six of the chief 
Crown colonies. 


CORRESPONDENCE: RULES (as usua’). 
(All correspondents answered by post.) 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1902. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-Master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH'S WORK. 
Tueory or TEACHING. 


1. What are the objections to ‘‘ pattern reading”? With what 
limitations should it be made use of ? 

2. What are the essential characters of a good memory? 
Which of them are natural and which acquired? In what way 
may the teacher train the memory of his children ? 

3. What are Locke’s ideas on (a) ‘‘ reasoning with children,” 
(}) inquisitiveness, and (c) qualifications of tutors? 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. Give a summary of the advantages of the Metric System. 
2. What is ‘‘complementary addition”? How may it be 
employed to shorten the working in practice ? 


EnNGuisu LITERATU KE. 


1. Give a summary of the fourth Act of Macbeth. 
2. Explain the following phrases, and give their context :— 
(a) - Lough to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth.” 
(b) ‘* What, will the line stretch out to the crack of 


doom?” 
(c) ** He wants the natural touch.” 
(d) ‘* There are a crew of wretched souls 


That stay his cure.” 


GEOMETRY. 


Womey.—l. Prove that if A, B, C, and D are four points in 
a straight line taken in order, then the rectangles contained by 
AD and BC, and by AB and CD, are equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by AC and BD. 

2. Prove that the sum of the squares on the four sides of a 
parallelogram is equal to the sum of the squares on its diagonals. 

Men.—1l. If the tangent at any point P to a circle whose 
centre is O cut two parallel tangents in Q and R, show that OP 
is a mean proportional between QP and PR 

2. If two circles touch externally, show that the square on 
their common tangent is equal to the rectangle contained by 
their two diameters. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 


1. Having given that sin (A + B) = sin A cos B + cos A sin B 
when (A + B) is less than a right angle, deduce the truth of 
it when A and B are each greater than one right angle, but less 
than two. 

2. Solve the equations— 
cot @ = 283 +!. 

,'3 
+ cosec A = }/. 


(i) tan* @ + 
ii) sin A 


FRENCH. 

1. State the rule for the position of the various conjunctive 
personal pronouns. 

2. Translate into English :— 

Tous les arts vrais sont expressifs, mais ils le sont diversement. 
Prenez la musique: c’est l'art sans contredit le plus pénétrant, 
le plus intime. I1 y a physiquement et moralement entre un son 
et lame un rapport merveilleux. Il semble que lame est un 
écho ot le son prend une puissance nouvelle. On raconte de la 
musique ancienne des choses extraordinaires. Et il ne faut pas 
croire que la grandeur des effets suppose des moyens trés com- 
pliqués. Non, moins la musique fait de bruit plus elle touche. 

3. Translate into French :— 

There is something in the very season of the year that gives a 
charm to the festivity of Christmas. At other times we derive 
a great portion of our pleasures from the mere beauties of nature. 
But in the depth of winter, when nature lies despoiled of every 
charm, and wrapped in her shroud of snow, we turn for our 
gratifications to moral sources. 


PouitricaL Economy. 


1. Compare Ricardo’s theory of wages with his theory of rent. 
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2. What are the chief causes of ditference in the wages received 
in different trades ? 


SYLLABUS AND NOTES FOR DECEMBER. 
ENGLIisH CoMPosITtIon. 

Study the figures of speech based — 

1. On association—(a) Synecdoche, (+) Autonomasia, 
(c) Metonymy. 
2. On contrast—(a) Antithesis, (b) Hyperbole, (c) Irony. 

Synecdoche consists of the use of the name of a part for the 
whole, or of material for the thing composed of it-—as bread for 
food, or the wave for the ocean. 

Autonomasia consists of the use of the name of a conspicuous 
member for the whole class—as a Shakespeare for a poet, so also 
Bacchus for wine. 

Metonymy is the putting of effect for cause, or vice versi—for 
example, to live by the siceat of one’s brow. 

Antithesis is an arrangement to bring out a contrast— 

‘** Thousands had sunk to the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die.” 

Hyperbole is a tigure used to emphasise a statement by exag. 
gerating it; for example, a teacher, reproving his class for the 
number of errors in their work, said that it was useless for the 
School Board to attempt to reduce the rates if he had to use so 
much blue pencil. 

Irony consists in the use of terms which are not true, but are 
made to convey a true meaning, as when a very short man is 
called a giant. When there is bitterness in the use, it becomes 
sarcasm. 

Note the figures used in Macbeth, and read a few pieces of 
poetry for the sake of the figures. 

Prepare essays on :— 

1. The Study of History. 
2. The Collection of Postage Stamps or other Curiosities. 
3. The Advantages of Town Life. 


Exeuisn Lrrexature. 


Prepare in detail Macbeth, Act V. 

Scene 1, line 9. Do the effects of watching = to accomplish the 
work which requires that the doer should be awake. 

56. Beyond my practice—that is, it is a mental or spiritual 
disease, not a bodily one. See also line 70). 

72. The means of all annoyance—that is, everything with which 
she might harm herself. 

Scene 2, line 2. To recoil. We should now say “for recoil- 
ing,” but this form was frequently used as a gerund. 

25-29. The metaphors of Caithness are very mixed. Malcolm 
is described as the medicine of the state that the soldiers are 
going to meet, but next they are drops of medicine which are 
going to pour themselves in at the same time. Lennox does not 
improve the figure by suggesting that the drops of medicine 
should be used “‘to dew the sovereign flower and drown the 
weeds.” 

Scene 3, line 8. Epicures. Often used for gluttons. On the 
confusion between Epicures and Cyreniacs, see the teaching 
notes in THe Practicat Teacuer for March last. 

20-28. Lines well worth remembering. 

50. Cast the water of my land = find out what is the matter 
with my country. The examination of a patient's urine is one 
means of diagnosing the disease. 

55. Cyme. This word is found nowhere else, and is thought 
to be a corrupt word meaning ‘‘ senna.” i 

Scene 4, line 12. More and /ess = high and low, people of all 
ranks. 

19, 20. Paraphrase thus :—‘‘ Our calculating thoughts may re- 
late the things we hope for with more or less ground, but only 
blows can bring about a sure issue.” 

Scene 5, line 5. Forced, strengthened, reinforced. 

ll. My fell of hair, my skin full of hair. This is an inversion; 
it should really be ‘‘ the hair of my skin.” Certaia things, such 
as fear, and the noise of rustling straw, or sharpening of slate 
pencils, so affect the nerves going to the little muscles at the 
roots of the hairs that they contract, and cause the hair to 
become erect, ‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

30. Gracious my lord = my gracious lord. Compare Act IIL, 
Scene 2, line 27, **Gentle my lord.” 

51. Wrack. Another form of ‘* wreck ;” still used in the phrase 
**to go to wrack and ruin.” 

Scene 6, line 4. Battle = battalion. 

Scene 8, line 4. Else. Uuless we take else as meaning “ other 
than myself,” it is useless. 

63. Earls. An English title; but Holinshed, from whom 
Shakespeare learnt his history, states that it was first introduced 
into Scotland on the accession of Malcolm. 
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Turory or TEACHING. 

(4) Study the methods of teaching spelling and word-building. 

“ Word-buildiog” is an ambiguous term, and is sometimes 
taken to mean practically an extension of the phonic method of 
teaching reading. Thus, the pupils start with an easy combina- 
tion of letters, as ‘*-an,” and form in succession such words as 
oan, fan, man, Nan, pan, ran, tan, ran. If this view be taken 
of word-building, then word building forms part of the teaching 
of spelling, and is, in fact, the simplest and most natural way 
ff teaching the spelling of regular words. But the chief diff- 
alty is met with in teaching the irregular words. These may 
be dealt with in classes, and the teacher should keep a list of 
words in which his pupils find a difficulty, entering each in its 
proper class. The nine classes given on pages 126 and 127 of the 
text-book will be found to cover all the irregular words, and 
should be useful in the systematic teaching of spelling. 

The dependence of spellmg upon the powers of observation 
should be noted, and also the way in which transcription may 
be utilised to train the children in observing, and therefore in 
acquiring, the correct spelling of words. 

Particular attention should be paid to the use of dictation in 
Lis respect, as dictation lessons may be so conducted as to do 
positive harm to the children’s spelling. 

Psychology.—Staudy Dexter and Garlick, chaps. ix.-xii. 
Notice the difference between memory aud imagination. Memory 
recalls past impressions as they were, but imagination 1epro- 
duces them in different combinations or in different proportions. 
Thus, if we think of a man we saw riding on a horse yesterday, 
we employ our memory ; but if we think of the upper part of a 
man taking the place of a horse’s head—a centaur—we are 

y the imagination. Mermaids, fairies, and satyrs are 
milarly formed by the imagination associating parts recalled 
from different. perceptions. And, again, the imagination might 
magnify or diminish the head or some other part of a man in a 

slled impression, or might magnify or diminish the whole 
man in proportion to his surroundings, and thus produce giants 
and dwarfs. But the product of the imagination is not neces- 
sarily a representation of something which has no real existence. 
The work of the teacher consists largely in getting the children 
to form a good idea of something which doves exist, but which 
they have never seen. Thus, they magnify their idea of a cat, 
and otherwise modify it so as to get an idea of a tiger or 
leopard. Or they imagine an iceberg by thinking of a piece of 
ice they have seen floating, and in such cases must carefully 

serve what they see, so as to make their idea as correct as 






possible. It will be found that children whose mental picture 

fan iceberg is derived from a picture think of it as something 

resting the surface of the sea; but those who have observed a 
ull piece of ice floating, more correctly image the iceberg with 

about nine-tenths of its volume below the surface. 

_The chapter on conception is very important, and the student 


ild bear in mind the saying of Pestalozzi, that ‘it is the 
nef busi ‘ 


isiness of education to pass from distinctly perceived 


ndividual notions to clear general notions ;:™ and by a general 
tion he means nothing more nor less than a conception. The 
hapters on judgment and reasoning may be supplemented by 


hapters v., vi., and vii. of Welton. 
Study Locke’s Thoughts on Education, Sections XI.-XVIIL 
[he section on children’s tempers or temperaments, although 
ad lressed to parents, contains good advice for teachers ; but in 
the chapter on craving, his wish to avoid the mistake of spoiling 
child makes him fall into quite as great an error in advising 
“that a child should never * suffered to have what he craves, 
much less what he cries for, or so much as speaks for.” If the 
kindness of a parent has so far spuiled a child that he thinks by 
crying to coerce’his parent into giving what he has once re- 
then he must be taught that his crying is only a reason 
for punishment, the best form of which is to treat him as a 
“baby But how has the child learned this trick of attempt- 
ing to coerce his parents ? 

At frst a child cries, when refused something he asks for 
‘imply from disappointment; and this is natural. And if no 
uotice is taken of this crying, beyond remarking that the thing 
asked for ought not to be given, the child will soon learn to bear 
his little disappointments manfully ; but if the parent gives the 
child what he has once refused, merely to check this crying, 
then he is teaching the child that he has only to ery in order to 
obtain what he wants, even after it has been refused. 

rhe treatment of the ‘accusations of children one against 
another” is well to the point. Teachers should encourage their 
pupils to confess their own faults, not to tell of their neighbours’ ; 
a often boys form quite a wrong idea of what constitutes 
—s honour,” They must be taught that their duty is 
aon een a wrongdoer, but to put such a pressure upon him 

1¢ will own his misdoings and amend his ways. Present- 


fy 
fused, 
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day teachers generally will do well to consider Locke’s remarks on 
curiosity, as modern views of teaching regard children too much 
as receptacles of information, and too little as active searchers 
a‘ter knowledge. If a child is encouraged to ask questions, his 
teacher will have a much truer idea of the extent of the child’s 
knowledge than he will if the child is merely required to give 
answers. 

Section XVIII. affords another instance of a recommendation 
that may be possible with a private tutor in charge of one pupil, 
but which is utterly impracticable with a large class. What 
should be done with the other forty-nine while the teacher of a 
class of fifty takes one boy down te tire him out at whipping-top? 


ARITHMETIC. 


Study the theory of ratio and proportion. Many points in 
the theory may seem at first to be of no practical use, but their 
utility will soon be discovered when they have been mastered, 
as they supply short and direct methods of dealing with prob- 
lems. Thus, such a question as, ‘‘ Find the price at which a 
person bought stock if a rise of one in the price would have 
diminished his income by ,’;,” is answered in a moment by any 
one who is familiar with the theorem that ‘‘if four numbers are 
in proportion, the difference between the first and second is to 
the second as the difference between the third and fourth is to 
the fourth,” which is represented symbolically thus— 

Ifa:b::c:d,thena - b6:b::¢-d:d. 
For the income derived from the investment of any sum of 
money in stock is inversely propurtional to the price of the 
stock, or I,:1,:: P,: P,;. But the second income is $3 of the 
first, or the incomes are as 93 : 92. 
.. 93: 92:: P,: P,, 
or 93 - 92:92:: P, - P,: P,; 

that‘is, 1: 92::1: P,, 
from which the value of P,, the original price, is obvious. But a 
person familiar with the theorem need not set out all these 
statements; he arrives at the answer at a glance. 


GEOMETRY. 

Women.—Prepare Euclid, Book III., 1-8. The propositions 
of the third book are far simpler than those of the second, and 
may mostly be regarded as easy deductions on Book I. and on 
one another. The seventh and eighth propositions seem to be 
long, but really each consists of a small group of easy, inde- 
pendent, though related, propositions, which are so short that 
they are put together for convenience. The student who recog- 
nises this, and analyses the propositions on these lines, will have 
no difficulty whatever in mastering these propositions. 

Men.—Prepare to the end of Euclid VI. 19. This is as far as 
we need go for examination purposes, but it is a pity not to go 
on and finish the book. The study of the remaining fourteen 
propositions will give the student a more thorough grasp of the 
principles of proportion applied to rectilineal figures, and thus 
afford that sort of training which is necessary in dealing with 
deductions. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

The student who has gained a familiarity with the principles 
and uses of logarithms in algebra and arithmetic has yet several 
points to learn when he comes to apply them to trigonometry. 

In the construction of tables for use in trigonometrical calcu- 
lations, no values are given for angles greater than 45°, as the 
values of the functions of such angles can be deduced from those 
of corresponding angles between 0° and 45°. For since sin A 
= cos (9%) — A), we can find the value of sin 73° by looking four 
the value of cos 17°, and so on. ' 

There are generally fico sets of tables—one showing the value 
of the sine, cosine, etc. (which the student must remember are 
actual numbers), and the other showing directly the logarithms 
of the sine, cosine, etc., of the different angles. The former is 
called the table of natural sines, etc., and the latter the table of 
logarithmic sines, etc. This is really a great convenience in 
calculations, as it saves us the trouble of finding the numerical 
value of the function we are operating with, and then of hunting 
for the logarithm of that number. But, at the same time, it is a 
frequent cause of error for the beginner, who frequently lights 
on the logarithmic sine when he wants the uumber, and vice 
versd. Again, in taking intermediate values, beginners often 
forget that as the angle increases (from 0° to 45°), the sine, 
tangent, and secant increase, but the cosine, cotangent, and 
cosecant decrease. 

As many of the values of the functions of angles between 0° 
and 45° are less than unity (for example, sine, cosine, and tan- 
gent), their true logarithms are negative; but, to avoid the use 
of a negative mantissa, the true logarithm is increased by ten to 
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give the one that is printed in the tables. This must be borne 
in mind, and ten must be subtracted from the tabular logarithm 
before operating with it. It will be noticed that the logarithm 
of every function whose value is less than unity appears as /ess 
than ten in the tables, while the logarithm of a function whose 
value is greater than unity appears inthe tables as greater than ten. 


FRENCH. 
Study the rules for the formation of tenses of the French 
verb. These are of very great importance. 


Read carefully Le Roi des Montagnes, page 117 to the end, and 
work from Exercise 15 to the end. 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE “FOR 1903. 


There has been considerable delay in the publication of the 
syllabus for acting teachers, so we advise those of our readers 
who intend to sit for this examination to set to work at once. 

The conditions of admission to the examination are :— 

(a) Candidates must be not less than twenty years of age by 
the Ist of October following the examination. 

(6) Unless they are university graduates or Irish certificated 
teachers, they must have passed the King’s Scholarship Examina- 
tion not later than December 1900, or one of the equivalent 
examinations set out in Article 51 (b) of the Code not later than 
October 1, 1901. 

(c) They must have been employed in inspected schools for 
at least one year, and while so employed (and, as a rule, during 
the twelve months immediately preceding the examination), have 
obtained a favourable report from H.M. Inspector on their skill 
in teaching, reading, and recitation. 

The examination is also open to those who already hold certifi- 
cates granted on first year’s papers; but none of these certificates 
have been granted since 1891. 

The successful candidates will be arranged in three classes, 
and the list will indicate whether they are qualified to superin- 
tend pupil teachers. 


SyLLasvus AND Text- Books. 


The syllabus premises that the paper in any subject may 
contain questions on the method of teaching that subject, and 
also that defective spelling and handwriting may be taken into 
account in estimating the value of a candidate’s work. Thus, 
although there will be no paper in penmanship and dictation 
at the examination, all those who cannot write a clear, legible 
hand, and all who are weak in spelling, are strongly advised to 
work hard at these subjects. 

The examination in reading, repetition, and practical teaching 
will form a sort of preliminary test, and any candidate who 
fails to satisfy the inspector in these three subjects will not be 
admitted to the examination. 

1. Reapinc.—To read algiieeies ease and clear enunciation 
from Palgrave’s Golden ghee Songs and Lyrics (Mac- 
millan and Co., 2s. 6d.), Scott’s Kenilworth (Nelson’s New 
Century Library, 2s.), Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides (Rout- 
ledge’s Standard Library, 3s. 6d.), and Addison’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers (Macmillan’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury Series”). The 
inspector will ask questions, in order to ascertain whether these 
books have been read intelligently, and may also require the 
candidate to read from any other book he may choose. 

2. Reretition.—(a) Two hundred lines from a play of Shake- 
speare ; or (b) one hundred from Shakespeare and a hundred 
from some other standard English author ; or (c) one hundred 
from Shakespeare and seventy from a standard author in a 
foreign language, if the candidate takes that as his special course. 

We advise all candidates to take a hundred lines from Rich- 
ard III., which need not be consecutive, but may be selected 
so as to illustrate the characters or the development of the play. 
Those who are taking the language group will find the seventy 
lines from a foreign author most he ; the others should take 
a hundred from the Golden Treasury. 

3. Practica, Tracuinc.—To teach a class in the presence of 
H.M. Inspector. Drawing may be included among the subjects 
in which lessons are given. 

4. Drawine. — Blackboard drawing and one other subject 
counting towards the elementary drawing certificate. These 
must both be taken between October 1, 1902, and September 
30, 1903. 

5. Turory or Music.—The same as for Pupil Teacher and 
King’s Scholarship candidates, together with—‘t The compass 
and registers of the various voices of men, women, and children. 
General rules relating to voice training.” For staff notation, 
Nelson’s Manual of Music (2s. 6d.), and Bertenshaw’s Hlements 
of Music (Longmans, Is.) are about the best ; for tonic sol-fa, 
Rodger’s Tonic Sol-fa Theory (Curwen, 2s.) is most useful ; but 
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both should be supplemented by Hardy’s How to Train Children’s 
Voices (Curwen, Is.). 

6. Turory or TeEacnine.—A. Aims and methods of instruc. 
tion and discipline, including some knowledge of the best 
methods of physical training. 

B. The organisation and management of an elementary school, 
including the construction of curricula and time-tables, and the 
keeping of school records. 

We recommend Collar and Crook’s School Management and 
Methods of Instruction (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) as the text-book ; but, 
owing to the great importance of this subject, we advise candi- 
dates to read any other standard works on the subject they may 
be able to get, such as Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, Thring’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, Spencer's Education, Bain’s 
Education as a Science, Quick's Educational Reformers, Barnett’s 
Teaching and Organisation and Common Sense in Education, 

Although logic, paychology, and ethics are not included in the 
examination, our readers should make themselves acquainted 
with such books as Cartwright’s Mental Science (Nelson, 2s. 6d.), 
Dexter and Garlick’s Psychology (Longmans, 4s. 6d.), and Wel- 
ton’s Logica! Basis of Education (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). 

School Hygiene now takes a prominent place in the syllabus. 
Dr. Newsholme’s School Hygiene (Swan Sonnenschein) is a good 
book, and some valuable papers will be found in the back uum- 
bers of Tue Practica, TEACHER. 

6a. NEEDLEWORK.—This is purely practical, and is based 

upon the needlework taught in school. 
7. Exeuisn LanGvaGe AND LiTeRATURE.—(1.) An exact and 
detailed study of Shakespeare’s Richard IJ]. Macmillan’s or 
the Clarendon Press editions are about the best, but the student 
should also have an edition without notes, such as the 7'emple 
Shakespeare, for pocket use. 

(2.) A general study of the books given above under “‘ Reading.” 

(3.) English composition; essay writing; the fundamental rales 
of grammar bearing on composition. Text-books—Nesfield’s 
English Grammar and Composition (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) ; Nicol’s 
English Composition (Macmillan, Is.); Meiklejohn’s Art of 

Writing English (Holden) ; Short Essays (Moffatt and Paige). 

8. History aNp GEoGRAPHY.—General questions on the his- 
tory of England, and geography of the world. 

(.V.B.—A wide liberty of choice of questions will be allowed 
at the examination.) 

Green’s Short History (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) and Gardner's 
Student's History of England (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) are the two 
best histories for the purpose. There is also an excellent histor- 
ical atlas published in connection with the latter work. 

For geography, Brook’s Geography (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), and Long- 
mans’ Geography of the World (3s. 6d.), are about the best. The 
student requires a good atlas. = 

9. MATHEMATICS.— Men and women are required to be familiar 
with “‘the theory and practice of arithmetic, including mensv- 
ration of plane rectangular areas and solids.” The New Arith- 
metic by Christian and Collar (Holden, 4s. 6d.) will be found the 
most suitable book, on account of the attention paid to theory 
and methods of teaching. Men are also required to do— 
(a) ‘‘ Algebra up to and including easy quadratic equations, 
ratio oat proportion ”’—Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) is about the best book ; (b) ‘‘ Euclid, Books 
I., IL, and IIL, Book IV., Props. 1-10, and Book VL., 1-4. 
No reference is made to exercises or deductions, but presumably 
they will be required in addition to the text. Hall and Stevens 
Euclid (Macmillan) is recommended. 

10. GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, INCLUDING NATURE- 
KxsowLepce.—The work in this subject is set out in a very 
indefinite manner. The object is apparently to ee teachers 
to give object lessons. Thus, elementary physiography is compul- 
sory for all, and the rest of the syllabus is made a matter for 
individual taste and opportunity, and includes more advanced 
physiography, elementary biology, and domestic science and 
general hygiene. The elementary physiography is rather less 
than is required at the King’s Scholarship, and is covered by 
Cartwright’s Physiography (Nelson), which also covers the ad- 
vanced section. The biology is dealt with in Macéinley’s 
Biology (Collins, 1s. 6d.), which may be supplemented by such 
books as Huxley and Martin’s Practical Biology (Macmillan), 
Bower’s Practical Botany (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.), and Nicholson's 
Zoology (Blackwood, 3s.). For domestic science, the student 
should work through Nelson’s Domestic Economy (Nelson and 
Sons, 3s. 6d.). 

In addition to the above subjects, which are compulsory, the 
student has the option of taking one, but not more than one, 0 
the following, for which he will obtain a special entry on his 
certificate :— 

A. Rural Subjects—for example, Elementary Botany and 
Biology, in close connection with rural life and industry. 
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DON’T LET YOUR 
MEMORY FAIL YOU! 


It may be the turning point of your career in life. 








The Stiffest Exams. succumb easily after 
a course ef 


PELMAN’S SYSTEM OF 
MEMORY TRAINING 


And you may confidently look for the most lucrative results 
in attaining THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Its Logical 
Methods concentrate the Memory by the least mental effort. 


The Editor of The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘‘ The School of Memory Training 
continues very popular with students, and is having genuine success in helping 
examination candidates and others afflicted with short memories. Those who 
have studied the system find & indispensable.” 

The British Weekly says :—“* Excellent work is being done by the Scheol of 
Memory Training. Pelman’s system is in use among the higher educational 
institutions all over the Continent.” 

The Pupil Teacher and Scholarship Student says :—“ The efficiency of the 
system is testified to by medical doctors, editors, teachers, preachers, public 
seakers, and, in fact, by representatiwes of all the professicns. 


NOTE.The PELMAN SYSTEM is taught by Correspondence 
as thoroughly as by oral tuition. PUPILS in the COLONIES 
have no difficulty in taking the course, The lessons are 
given in English, French, German, Italian, Russian, or 
Dutch, at the option of pupils. 





For Prospectus, Testimonials, and further particulars, 
address the Secretary, 


THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
(Box 49), 4 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


CAW’ FAMOUS 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS ff | 


ARE POPULAR 487 = “easy” PEN, 
ALL OVER * A mest useful Pen, 


suitable for all work. 
THE : From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


WORLD. fay THE “DAINTY” PEN. 


An ideal.Pen for ladies. No 
larger than a lead pencil. 
5/- and 9/- each. 


> € THE “‘DASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. It has 
a double feed, which never fails. 
From 10/6 to 24/- each. 


THE NEW PATENT “SAFETY” PEN. 


The best production of its kind. It is different 
to all others. Absolutely air and ink tight. 
From 12/6 to 26/- each. 











_Mustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had 
of all Stationers, or the Sole WU holesale Agents— 


| EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, E.C. 

















Messrs. RALPH, HOLLAND, & CO.’S 


Publications. 





For Certificate, July 1902. 





. . CLOUGH’S . . 


Certificate —~ 
History of Europe. 


(1814-1848.) 


With Coloured Maps, Plans, and full Summaries 
of Important Events. 


(Uniform in style and treatment with “ Clough’s 
Certificate History,” 1789-1815.) 


Crown 8vo, 304 pp., well bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 














‘The great Revolutionary Periods are dealt with separately, and 
the History of each of the Chief Countries is treated in deta‘l. 

The Histerical Geography of Europe is specially dealt with, 
an] the Changes are fully illustrated by Maps. 





What ‘‘ The Spectato: ’’ says :— 


“*Phis is the third volume of a series bearing the same name, its predecessors 
covering respectively the periods 1700-1789, and 1789-1815. A ‘Certificate’ 
history means one specially adapted to the wants of students who desire to 
obtain certificates. The title is not attractive, as it suggests ‘cram,’ but we 
have no fault to find with the volume on this score. It is written in a clear 
and spirited style, and treats its subject with adequate breadth.” 


What ‘‘ The Schoolmaster” says .— 


“This work has been ially prepared to meet the needs of Certificate 
students for the examination of 1902. It is not easy to present a clear survey 
of so wide an area as the countries of Europe; but by summarising the main 
tendencies of the period, and grouping the chief domestic and foreign events 
of the various countries, the matter is very clearly presented. Maps, plans of 
battles, tables, and such useful addenda as biographical notes, help to make up 
an admirable students’ book, While at the same time clear language and an 
attractive style make it very interesting. Fairness and rational sympathy 
with peaceful «volution mark the spirit of the writer, and the book has our 
very hearty commendation on all the points that challenge criticism.” 


What ‘‘ The Practical Teacher’’ says :— 


“The arrangement is clear, the map. are of great assistance, and the 
appendices concise and useful.” 


What ‘‘ The Schcol Guardian ’’ says :— 


“This book has been written to meet the needs of Certificate students whé 
are entering for examination in July 1902. It is impossible to imagine that 
any student who had made himself master of the contents of this volume could 
fail to satisfy the examiners in history. It is a thrilling period of European 
history, and the events are brought before the reader in a manner the very 
reverse of dull and dry ; the book at once compels attention and excites interest.” 


What ‘‘ The Teachers’ Aid’’ says — 


“Certificate students sitting for examination in July 1902 have to study 
the period of Eurepean history between the dates 1814-1848 ; hence the appear- 
ance of this book, which is held to be the only one in the market specially 
written for this examination. The scheme of the work enables each revolu- 
tionary period to be dc alt with separately, and the history of each of the chief 
countries to be treated in detail. Historical geography meets with a fair share 
of treatment, and the many important political changes are fully illustrated 
by maps. Chrono!ogical and genealogical tables and full summaries of 
important events are provided, all of which will be acceptable to the eager 
student, and will be a great help to him in his studies. The book certainly 
deserves to be recommended.” 





No Certificate Student can afford to do without this book, 





Of all Booksellers, or post free at published price from 
RALPH, HOLLAND, & CO., 
< Educational Publishers, 
69 Temple Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 
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B. Advanced Science. 

C. Advanced Drawing. 

D. Advanced Course of Mathematics. 

E. Advanced Instruction in a Language other than English. 

F. (Women only) Advanced Instruction in Kindergarten 
Methods. 

G. Advanced Instruction in the Theory and History of 
Teaching. 

H. (Women only) Domestic Science and Heusehold Manage- 
ment. 

I. (Men only) Advanced Instruction in some recognised sub- 
ject of Handicraft. 

Details of these courses will be published shortly. 

We advise our readers to get their text-books as soon as 
possible, so as to be prepared to follow our course of work next 
month. 

~ Sod peter 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 
Jcne 1902. 
**HELPS”’ FOR THE LATIN PAPERS. 


BY C. J. PHILLIPS, M.A., 
Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 





ANSWERS TO TESTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
(The English translation given in these answers will be almost 
literal. ) 
Chapter i. 

1. (a) **O Titus, if I shall have helped (yon) at all, or lightened 
the care which now, fixed in your heart, vexes and tortures you, 
will there be any reward ?”’ ~ 

(>) ** For from this burden, whith is common to me and you, 
of old age either already pressing on (us), or ai any rate approach- 
ing (us), I wish both you and myself to be relieved.” 

(c) ** Never, therefore, will philosophy be able to be adequately 
praised, for he who should obey her would be able to pass every 
epoch of his life without uneasiness.” (Cui qui pareat literally 

**he who should obey whom.”) 

2. Levasso is another form of levavero ; first pers. sing. fut. 
perf. indic. act., from devo, levare, levavi, levatum. 

Deportasse, short form of deportarisse ; perf. infin. act., from 
deporto, -are, -avi, -atum. 

Absterserit, third pers. sing. perf. subj. act., from abstergeo, 
(re, -era, -ereum, 

Attribuite, second pers. sing. imper. act., from attribuo, -ere, 
us, -ufum. 

3. Vellem is in the subjunctive mood, as expressing purpose. 
Cum vellem, ‘‘ since I wanted.” 

Uteretur, subjunctive expressing purpose. Quo ulerque...... 
uteretur, ** which either of us (I intended) might use.” 

Ejecerit, subjunctive expressing consequence, after ifa iucunda 

uf. 

Haberet, subjunctive expressing purpose. (uo maiorem...... 
haberet, ‘by which fact the dialogue might have.” 


Chapter ii 


1. (a) “I am in the habit—together with C. Laelius here—of - 


often admiring both your pre-eminent and oy sagacity in 
other matters, Marcus Cato, and especially (this fact) that I 
have never noticed old age to be burdensome to you; (old age) 
which is to most old men so distasteful that they say they 
endure a burden heavier than Mount Aetna.” 

(+) ** For in what sense does old age steal upon manhood more 
swiftly than manhood (steals) upon boyhood ?” 

c) ** But, after all, it was inevitable that there should be 
something final, and, just as in (the case of) the fruits of trees 
and the produce of the earth, (something), as it were, withered 
an realy to drop from seasonable ripeness —(a fact) which should 
be borne with composure by a wise man. For what else, except 
resisting nature, is warring with the gods in the manner of the 
giants? 

d Yes, but, Cato, you will have done an act most pleasin 
to ue—to promise in Scipio's name also (as well as my own)—if, 
since We expect—at any rate we wish—to become old men, we 
shall have oases long beforehand from you by what means we 
may most easily be alle to endure the growing weight of age.” 

«) “ We do certainly wish, unless it is an irksome request, 
(ato, just as if you ted some long journey which we 


too are to enter upon, to see what kind of a position is that at 
which you have arrived.” ey 
2. Adeptam, aco. fom. ving, past. partic., from adipiscor, -isci, 


optus “um 


(NV. B.—Here adeptam, though coming from a nent ver) 
is used in a passive sense—“ having been gained.” Some editor: 
alter the word to adepti, ‘‘ having gained it.’’) 

Qui, interrogative adverb = ‘‘ how ?” 

Istuc, adverb or neuter pronoun = “that place of yours.” 

3. (a) Cato dixit nihil posse malum esse, quod naturae necessitas 
hominibus afferret. 

(b) Laelius ex Catone quaesivit, quibus rationibus adventantem 
senectutem sustinere potursset. 

Chapter iii. 

1. (a) “*I will do it as well as I shall be able, Laelius. For | 
have often been present at the complaints of my contemporaries 
—an<d men of the same age, according to the old proverb, most 
readily flock together—(and have heard) what things C. Salinator 
and Sp. Albinus, men of consular rank, and practically my con- 
temporaries, used to complain of: now that they missed those 
pleasures without which they considered that there was no life ; 
now that they were neglected by those by whom they had been 
accustomed to be courted.” 

(b) ‘‘ Just as Themistocles is reported to have replied, in a dis- 
pute, to a certain Seriphian, when he (the Seriphian) had said 
that he (Themistocles) won distinction not by his own but 
by his country’s glory. ‘By Hercules,’ said he, ‘ neither should 
I have ever become famous if I were a Seriphian, nor would you 
ever have become famous if you were an Athenian.’” 7 

2. Accusandum, nom. neut. sing. gerundive, from accuso, -are, 
-avi, -atum. 

Usu, abl. sing. of usws, -iis = “‘ by experience ;” or dat. sing. 
of usus, -iis = ‘* for experience.” 

Assecutum, acc. masc. sing. past. partic., from assequor, -qui, 
-cutus sum. 

3. (a) Laelius respondit (ita) esse ut Calo dicisset. 

(b) Themistocles olim interrogatus est ulrum sua an patria 
gloria splendorem assecutus esset. 

Chapter iv. 

1. (a) **For he had been consul for the first time the year 
after I was born; and when I was a young man I marched with 
him, as a private soldier, to Capua, in his fourth consulship, and 
four years afterwards (I marched with him) to Tarentum.” 

(6) ** Nor was he more eminent in the field than at home (lit., 
in his citizen’s gown), since when consul for the second time, 
when Sp. Carvilius, his col'eague, stood neutral, he withstood, 
as long as he possibly could, C. Flaminius, the Tribune of the 
Plebs, when he tried to distribute the Picenian and Gallic land 
to individual men, contrary to the wish of the Senate; and 
though he was augur, he dared to say that those things which 
were done for the safety of the state were done under the 
most favourable auspices, (and) that these measures which were 
carried against the interest of the state were carried contrary 
to the auspices.” 

(c) ‘* Whose conversation I so eagerly enjoyed at that time, as 
though I divined—as did actually pen—that when he was 
gone there would be none from whom I could learn.” 

2. See full answers in your notes. 

3. (a) Salinator dixit sua opera Fabium Tarentum recepisse. 

(b) Ilo exstineto, nemo erit unde nos literas Romanas discere 
possimus. 

Unprepared Translation.—For December, the next five pieces 
in your book. D 

Grammar.—For December, regular and irregular adjectives, 1n- 
cluding the comparative and superlative forms and the numerals. 


Ipromatic SENTENCES. 
(Answers to Test Sentences set for November. ) 


1. Cicero credidit se patriam suam conservavisse, seque a civibus 
suis amari. a 

2. Nos certiores facti sumus provinciam A siam a Lucullo tradi- 
tum iri. : 

3. Spero filiam tuam epistulam lecturam esse, cum acceperit (ot 
acceptam) ; or, Spero fore ut filia tua epistulam legat, etc. 

(a) ** Curio believed that the fourth legion, which (he knew) 
had remained in the city, was (at the time referred to) the 
best.” 

(b) ‘Curio believed that the fourth legion, which (as a matter 
of fact) had remained in the city, had been (at some time before) 
the best.” 

In oratio recta—that is, in Curio’s words—(a) would be, “The 
fourth legion, which has remained in the city, is the best; 
(b) would be, ‘“‘ The fourth legion was the best.”’ 


Supsect ror DecemBeEr. 
Questions. —Questions may be (1) single or double ; (2) direct 
or indirect. 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Catalogue, comprising over 3,000 Volumes in all departments of Literature, 
sent post free on application. 


THE GREAT NOVELS. 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 14. Each with Four Illustrations. 
A Library carefully selected from the acknowledged masterpieces of the world of literature. Many of the volumes are copyright, and, except in this 


series, only obtainable at a higher price. 


Charles Dickens. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

w. = See aint 
VANITY 
HISTORY OF R DENDENNIS. 

Charles Kingsley. 
WESTWARD HO! 
HYPATIA. 

Charles Reade. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


Charlotte Bronté. 
JANE EYRE, 
SHIRLEY. 


The new issue contains all the best of the Old Series, together with new volumes worthy to rank with the old faveurites. 


LITTLE WOMEN, 
GOOD WIVES. 
= LAMPLIGHTER. 


QUEE ‘ 
PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
THE THRONE OF DAVID. 


A KNIGHT OF THE! NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


WHAT KATY DID AT HOME 
AND AT SCHOOL. 








Well printed from clear type on the best of paper, splendidly illustrated, and tastefully 


Sir Walter Scott. 
IVANHOE. 
| OLD MORTALITY. 
Lytton. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL. 
| THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
Alexander Dumas. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 
Mrs. Gaskell. 


CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 


| Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Charles Lever. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY. 
JACK HINTON. 


Victor — 
TOILERS OF THE 


A. Conan Day 
| A STUDY IN SCARLET. 


Henry Kingsley. 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 


fe. 


| Max Adeler. 
THE SHUNCHBACK “OF NOTRE | OUT OF THE HURLY BURLY. 


Mrs. Craik. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Eliot. 
ADAM BEDE. 


a. J. Whyte-Meltville. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THEBREAK- | KATERFELTO. 
BLE. | THE GLADIATORS. 


FAST TA 





THE LILY SERIES. 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 1/6 each. 


Entirely New Editions, well printed on good paper, each volume illustrated by well-known Artists, and attractively 
bound in cloth gilt, with special design. 


The LILY SERIES has for several years received an unrivalled share of public favour, many million copies having been sold. The popular appreciation 
of its purity of tone and high standard of literary merit has induced the Publishers to issue a New Series that surpasses anything at present on the market. 


THE OLD HELMET. 


WITHOUT A HOME. 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
BEN HUR. 


BEULAH. 

lb 

ST. ELMO. 

AT THE MERCY of. sieeetes. 

‘ roone GIRL’S WOOING. 
MBLE ENTERPRISE. 

TiTU Js. 
| iw Fag HALIFAX, GENILEMAN. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE. 
' MABEL VAUGHAN. 








MISS LOU. 
HOLIDAY ap 
NORTH AND SO 

SOCAL. A CHESTNUT BURR. 


A MAN’S FOES. 
A DAY OF FATE. 
PRISONERS, OF THE SEA. 
HAT KATY . 


Y DID NEX } 
THE — OF PHILLIP | 


STRONG 
HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 
RD BRU 


ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN 
DAY 





athon 
| ORLEY FARM. 
| BEN HUR. 


Guy Boothby. 


| 
| IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


y Trollope. 
Lew Wallace. 


Mrs. Henry Weed. 
DANESBURY HOUSE. 


| ealoms © =e. 


SBURY HOUSE. 
HE FELL IN TOVE WITH HIS 


WIFE. 
MINISTERING a. 
nD YEARS AG 





MONICA. 
‘a ILLUMINED. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. 
P. ESS SARAH. 

HIS SOMBRE RIVAL. 

hy A CROSS TRIUMPHANT. 


AN ORIGINAL BELLE. 
DAISY IN THE FIELD. 


New 3/6 Reward and Presentation Books. 


ithout doubt the Best Value in Books of this character ever offered to the Public. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, each 3/6. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
THE SWISS FAMILY Pa ry 


oes QUIXOTE DE LA 


The 


Large Crown 8vo, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, 3/6. 
An entirely New Translation and the only complete Edition of 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 

Over 640 pages. Illustrated by Gustave Doré and Austin. 


The Morning Advertiser sa: 


“ The illustrations are wonderfully good, and the produc tion 


is in every sense a marvel cheapness ; paper, pointing, and rae being alike excellent.” 
The er 


Weekly Dispatch says :— 


never remember to have seen these stories so well 
ume.” 


presented in such a cheap and handy form as in this vol 





‘Round Table ” 


Library. 


ee eae eae 
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Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 36 each. Illustrated by ADOLF THIEDE, POWELL CHASE, AMBROSE WALTON, and others. 
By the fate J. G. EDGAR. By F. DAVENANT. 
Mx. ALPRED NUTT, in The ya —"J. G. Edgar is, in my opinion, far | HUBERT ELLIS. A Story of the Days of King Richard the Second. 


superior to any boys’ writer of the present 
CRESSY AND POICTIERS. The Story of the Black Prince's Page. By JOHN TULOTSON. 
STORIES OF THE WARS, 1574-1658. From the Rise of the 


Mu. ¢ LE MENT K SHORTER, in The Bookman, m ages “A story with a thrill in 
entu Duteh Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. 


every chapter quite as good as the hundred and one re stories which now sell 
By JAMES GREENWOOD. 


their ten or twe nty thousand in six-shilling form.” 
RUNNYMEDE AND LINCOLN FAIR. A Story of the Great Ch 
dl cancun THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, 
Seventcen Years Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. 


HOW I WON MY SPURS. A Boy’s Adventures in the Barons’ Wars. 
WARD, LOCK, & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE 


1. Single direct questions.—(a) ‘* Has he nany slaves!" — Ha- 
hetwe muitos servos’ This is an ordinary question with no special 
implication in it. To express this in Latin, we add ne to the 
first word in the sentence 

(6) “ Haan't he many slaves!"—Nonne multos servos hahet ‘ 
This form of question seems to imply that the anewer ‘ Yes” is 
expected by the questioner. To express this implication use 
nonne 

i) “He hasn't many slaves, has he?" —Num multos servos 
ha'et’ This form seems to imply that the answer ‘“‘ No” is 
expected. Use num. 

2. Double direct questions.—(a) ‘ Did Caesar or Pompeius 


win! Utram Caesar an Pompeius vicit / or, Caesarne an Pom- 
petus wool 
») * Did you see him or not?”—U trum vidisti eum, annon ’ 


on V eduatene cum, Gannon 

3. Single indirect questions.—(V.8. The verb in the indirect 
question always goes in the subjunctive mood.) For example, 
+7 Quis et “—"* Who is itt” Indirect: Nescio quis sit— 

I don't know who it is.” 

In what tense, then, are we to put the verb in the indirect 
juestion’ If the main verb is present or future, the verb in 
the indirect question will be present or present perfect sub- 
junetive. If the main verb is past, the verb in the indirect 
question will be in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. If 
the main verb is present or future, and the verb in the in- 
‘direct question has to be past in ite meaning, then put it in the 
perfect subjunctive. For example: (a) ‘I will ask who it is,” 
Ropaho quis at (hb) * l asked who it was,’ Rogari quis exset ; 

“T will ack who it was,” Rogabo quis fuerit. 

4. Indirect double questions.—(a) ‘I do not know whether 
Caesar or Pompey has won,” Neseio utrnm Caesar an Pompeius 
wcer ll 4) He did not know whether we had been there or 
not,” NVesett etrem nov adfuiesemus, necne, (N. B.—Annon = “ or 
not” in direet double questions; neene = “ or not” in indirect 
tlouble questions, ) 


Teat Nentences on (Jueations 


1. Surely you didn’t write that letter! 
1. Are you coming with wa, or not! 
1. Don't you believe that your father is dead ! 
1. I don't know who you are, where you come from, what you 
want, or where you are going to 
| used to ask the general whether he thought there was any 
langer or not 


Teers on Croeno (v¥.-vitt.). oa 


i hapter v 
1. Translate 

(a) Nec tamen omnes recordentur, 

(4) Saa cum vitia qurcactt, 

(c) Btenim cum complector videamus. 

2 Parse nefas, actae, senio. 
4. Put into Latin: 

(a) We have been told that Plato died, pen in hand, at 
the age of eighty. 

(+) He said that each one of these reasons was a just one. 

(hapter vi. 
1. Translate : 

(a) Ad Appi Claudi Ennius. 

b) Nihil igitur afferunt quae iuvenes, 

(c) Nec enim excursione appellassent senatuin. 

2. Put into Latin :— 

(a) Cato said he would not cease to be anxious about 
Carthage until he should learn that it had been 
destroyed. 

(b) If I lived to be a hundred, I should not regret my 
old age. 

3. Parse :—paentteret, labefactatas. 
Chapter vii. 
1. Translate :— 

(a) Num igitur censetis......solitum. 

(b) Sophocles removerent indices. 

(ec) Age, ut ista divina......condendis fructibus, 

2. Put into Latin :— 

(a) I think that old men remember everything which 
they care about. 

(b) I will ask the judges whether this poem which I 
have just written seems like that of a man grow- 

old. 
3. Explain “the mood and tense of the following verbs :— 

Obruisset, removerent, omittamus, serat. 

Chapter viii. 
1. Translate the whole of section 26—that is, from Jucundum 
potius......elaboravi. 
2. Parse :—enumpse, moliens, fidibus. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OUR QUERY COLUMN. 
RULES (as usual). 


B.Sc. Exam. ( Pass).—Books recommended :— 

Mixed Mathematics.--S/atics.—Minchin’s Statics, Part ], 
(Clarendon Press). 

Hydrostatics.—Minchin’s Elementary Hydrostatics and Kinetics 
(Clarendon Press). 

namics. —Hicks’s I mics (Macmillan), supplemented by 

Williamson and Tarleton’s Dynamics (Longmans). 

Williams and Tarleton’s book should used especially for 
more difficult problems than are found in Hicks’s Dynamics. 

Optics.——Heath’s Geometrical Optics (Cambridge Press). 

Astronomy. —Barlow and Bryan’s Mathematical Astronomy 
(University Tutorial Series). 

Botany. —Scott’s Jntroduction to Structural Botany, 2 vols. 
(Black). 

Text-Book of Botany, by Strasburger, Noll, Schenck, and 
Schimper (Macmillan). 

(The sections dealing with morphology and physiology are 
especially important. ) 

Green's Vegetable Physiology (Churchill). 


Boot.—Show that if az*® + by® + cz? + 2/yz + 2yzx + Qhry 
(le + my + uz) (Ux + my + n’2), 
then (mn’ — m'n) (gh - af) = (nl’ — nl) (Af — bg) 
= (¢m’ — I'm) (fy - ch) 
(Cambridge Entrance.) 
On expanding, R. H. becomes 
Wat + mm'y? + nn’? + (mn’ + m'n)jyz + (nl! + n’Dy: 
+ (lm + Um)xy. 
Hence, equating coefficients, we have 
aall,b=mm’, c= nn’, Of = (mn’ + m'n), 2g = (ni’ + wd), 
2h = (/m’ + I'm). 
S/yh = (lm! + Um) (mn! + mn) (nl! + nl) 
= 2'mm'nn’ + U'(mPn® + m™@n*) + mm'(7n® + (n°) 
+ nn'(m™ + U%m*) 
= 2/l'mm'nn’ 
+ U'(mn’ + m'n)® — 2W'mm'nn’ 
+ min'(in’ + Un — 2l'mm'nn’ 
+ nn'(im’ + l'm)* — 2/l'mm'nn’. 
. Bfyh = a(2/)? + (2g) + c(2hy - dade. 
. abe + gh -af*-bg?-chW®?=0. . . . . . WD 
Again, we have 
(mn’ + m'n)® — 4mm'nn’ = 4f* — 4be = 4(f? — be). 
. (mn’ — m'n)® = 4(f? - be). 
Similarly, (ad’ — n‘l)? = 4(y? — ae). 
And (/m’ — l'm)® = 4(A® - ab). 
Hence (mn’ — m'n)* (gh — af)® — (ul! — nil? (Af — bg? 
= 4(f* — be) (g*h® - 2afgh + af*) — 4(g? - ac) 
(h®f? — 2hfgh + b*g*) 
4( 7 *g*h® + a®f* — 2af*gh — beg*h* — bea®f? + 2abefyh) 
~- 4( f27g*h? + by - 2bfyrh - cah?/? - cal*g? + 2abefyh) 
= M{a®/* - by — 2fgh(af* — by*) - ch*(bg® - af*) 
— abe(as® — by*)) 
= 4(af? — by*) (af? + bg® + ch? - 2fgh — abe). 
But by (1), af? + bg? + ch? - 2fgh - abe = 0. 
Hence (mn’ — m’n)? (gh - af? - (nl’ — nlp? (Af - bg? =. 
*. (mn’ — m’n) (gh - af) = (nl’ — n'l) (hf — bg). 
Similarly, (n/’ — n’l) (hf - by) = (dn’ - Um) (fg - ch). 


Civis.—A particle moves according to the law 
ds 
dt 

Prove that the space described from the time ¢ = 0 until it first 
comes to rest is 


= rye” ™ cos nt. 


ne~*@/n ak ., ; 
~+e "0 (Lamb’s Calculus.) 


ds 


The particle first comes to rest when di first becomes zero; 


F ® 
that is, when cos nt first becomes zero; that is, when ¢ = oa 


Then, since the a. described in any time from ¢ = ¢, @ 


t = /, is given by i ds, we have for the space described by 


the particle from as time ¢ = 0 until it first comes to rest 
the definite integral 
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¢ CHRISTMAS BOOKS. »°. 








THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. | 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By Cuartes Pickens. An entirely new edition of these two 
famous Christmas stories. The set will contain 24 full-page 
photogravures, and numerous other illustrations, from original 
designs by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra. 6s. each. 


“Beroes of the Rations’”’ Series. 


New Volume. 


2 VoLs. 


Wales. By Artruvr Granvutte Beaviey. lllustrated. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 5s. 


Mr. Bradley gives a picturesque account of the life of the Welsh 
chieftain who, about the year 1400, headed the Welsh in their last 
fight for independence. Two English expeditions sent against him 
vere forced to retreat, but, after a heroic struggle, he was defeated by 
rince Henry in 1405, the future victor of Agincourt. 


ROYAL ROGUES. 


By Avsexta Baycrort. With Illustrations by Louis Betts. 
Crown $vo. Cloth extra. 5s, 


There are few healthy-minded folk, whatever their time of life, who 
will not confess to a fondness for fairy tales of the right sort. “‘ Royal 
Rogues” has that quality which makes a children’s book win the 
grown-ups. The heroes are merry twin rogues, king's sons, 
but with a strain of fairy blood in their veins. Wildly 
and delightful are their explorations in the realms of fairyland. 










| erated by ‘the life of one man. The translator has caught the spirit of 
| the work, and Rosegger’s virile style loses nothing in the translation. 


OWEN GLYNDWR, the National Hero of | 


| ON BOARD A WHALER. 







THE FOREST SCHOOLMASTER. 


By Perer Roseccer. Authorised translation by Frances E. 
Skinner. Crown 8vo. Cloth, uncut edges. 66. 


This is the first English version of the popular Austrian novelist’s 
work, and no better choice among his writings could have been made 
through which to introduce him to the British public. It is a strange, 
sweet ‘tale, this story of an isolated forest cx ty civilised and regen- 





LIGHTS OF CHILDLAND. 


By Maup Batuixeton Boorn, author of ‘‘Sleepy-Time Stories.” 
With Illustrations by Alice Farnsworth Drew. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 6s. 


Stories for the rainy afternoon, for the fireside, and for bedtime. 


They are an evidence of the full sympathy of the author with the 
hearts of her child-readers. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS OF TO-DAY AND 
VESTERDAY. By Henry C. Laneez, author of “‘ Famous 

Sinners of To-day and Yesterday.” Illustrated with 10 full-page 
Photogravures. 16mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges. 6s. 


FAMOUS PIANIS~S OF TODAY AND 
YESTES-DAY. P: sry C, Lanes, author of “ Famous 
Singers,” “ Famous V Violinists,” ete. 16mo. Cloth extra, gilt 
top, uncut edges. 6s. 


By T. W. Hamwoxp. With Illustrations by H. G. Burgess. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 


A reco: < of personal experience, put into story form. 












Illustrated Christmas List sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 














Cambridge University Press. 





The Cambridge Series for Schools and | 
Training Colleges.—NEW VOLUMES. 


General Editor—W. H. Woopwarp of Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of 


University (Day) Training College, Liverpool ; and Professor of ‘Education in | 


Victoria University. 


GRAY.ODE ON THE SPRING and ELEGY IN A | 


COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Edited, with Introduction | 
and Notes, by D. C. Tovey, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity | 
College, Cambridge. 8d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. A 
Text-book for Teachers and Students in Training, by Mrs. 
Brdper, formerly Lecturer of Newnham and Girton Colleges, 
and FLorexce BappeLEy, Organising Secretary of the 
Gloucestershire School of Cookery and Domestic Economy. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL HYGIENE. Written for the guid- 
ance of Teachers in Day Schools. By Epwarp W. Horr, 
M.D., Professor of Hygiene, Sey College, Liverpool, 
and Epear A. Browne, F.R.C Lecturer in Ophthal- 
mology, University College, Liv ak Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
FROM 1500 to 1870. By Professor W. H. Woopwarp. 
Based upon the same author's ‘‘ History of the Expansion of 
the British Empire.” This has been pared specially in 
view of the needs of Candidates for King’s Scholarships. 
With Maps and Tables. 1s. 6d. net. 


SHORT HISTORY oF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By W. H. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. With 
7 Maps. Cloth, 4s. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


| The — books will be found suitable for the under- 
menti Examinations of the Board of Education. 
eastiiienten Examinations—1901, 1902. 
Author Work Editor Price 
Shakespere: Macbeth (nearly ready) A. W. Verity 1/6 
Milton: Paradise Lost, I. and II. i 2/- 
Horace: Odes, I. J. Gow 2/- 
Cicero: Pro Archia Poeta = S. Reid 2/- 
Euripides : Alcestis . S. Hadley 2/6 
Demosthenes: Olynthiacs T. ‘R. Glover 26 
Lectures on Teaching Sir J. G. Fitch 5/- 
| The Making of Character J. MacCunn 2/6 
The Education of the Young, from Plato B. Bosanquet 2/6 
Thoughts on Education Locke, ed. R. H. Quick 3/6 
For Pupil Teachers, 1901-03. , 
ENGLISH. 
Shakespere: Julius Cesar A. W. Verity 1/6 
Milton: Paradise Lost, III.-IV. om 2/- 
Macaulay > The following Essays are 
recommended : Warren Hastings A. D, Innes 1/6 
Clive ms 1/6 
Milton J. H. Flather V6 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress A. D. Innes l- 





| Cornelius Nepos: Lives of Miltiades 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION. Selected Papers by S. S. Laurie, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History of Educa- 
tion in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

































































































































































and Epaminondas E.S . Shuckburgh 1/6 
Xenophon: Anabasis, IT. G. G. M. Edwards 1/6 
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0 
Now |r, ¢~* cos nt dt = ny fe-* cos nt dt. 
e-*t 
Let cos nf = u, and _= v. 
From the differential calculus we have d(uv) = udv + rdu. 
. uv = judy + |vdu. 
judy = uv — |rdu. 
aes e~* > ; 
Hence ¢ cos nt dt = i cos nt + j l« * sin nt dt. . (i) 
Similarly, 
— q7a n — - 
Je sin nt dt = i sin nt -— - F I< * cos nt dt. . . (ii) 


Substituting in (i) the value of {e~* sin nt dt stated in (ii), 
we have 
e~* cos nt 


Je * cos nt dt = 
ree 


n e~* sin nt a Ts 
+ - e~™ cos nt at). 
- i | -k - | 


. n® — e~ — 
(2 ' ) cos nt dt = (cos nt + sin nt). 
oe op ae 
j —kt le : 2 \ 
+ - +ns 
J cos ntdt=* | k — wf “ nen es) 
. Pin 
Hence 
ly - os 
Ve e~*/( — k eos 5 + asin 5) 
2 a a 37 . 
| r,e~* cos nt dt = Ps xn 
. e(—-keosO0+nsin0) . 
ns - oe - 
+ n* 


_ neat + § ‘ 


i? + ni? 
Khem.—Will you please repeat query ? 


Student.—If @,, @., 9, @,, each of which is less than 21, satisfy 
the equation 
A + B +C=0, 
cos@ sin?@ 
prove that 


A é., n A 
tan —| . tan — . tan . tan —¢ = —- }. 
» » — ~ 


(Oxford and Cambridge School Exam., 1900.) 
The given equation may be written 
A B 
+ 
, ee yey 
cos* - sin” = sin cos 
» , » » 


+C=0. 


aw” 
Multiplying both sides by cos* 5 we obtain 


" ” 4 
l tan 2 tan : 
Ars ; 


Sir S , the last equation may be written 
, mm . 
-  S tan 
2 
\ B ‘ 
i) 
o” lad 
at 2 tan I at 
; , 
yw ta ‘ we ‘ 
hi ( 
\ ; " 
\ h ! ’ 
wa 
‘4 tea 
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Tr 
Qn 
ry €~** cos nt dt. 


Ralpho.—Solve the equation 
x+a+b=3V abe. 
(St. Andrews M.A., 1891.) 
Treating this by the general method for solving a cubic 
equation, we assume 
r+at+b=2z. 
Then we have 
2° = Q7ab{z -— (a + by}, 
or z° -— 2j7abz + Viahia+ b)=O. ... . . .. CD) 
This is of the form 
2+qzr+r=0, 
and by Cardan’s solution we have 
iat ae r wf _r ro @\\s 
a (-§+./ (5 +$)) " (-3-/ (5 +&)j 


Hence, for the solution of equation (1), we have 


- = f _ Zabla +b), [ zaXtXa +b 27a*l*\4 
ae 2 \ 4 aS 

. f _ 27ah(a + b) | [2Fa*b\a + bP _ 27a | 4 

\ 2 N 4 a 
_ f _ Qah(a +b) , WZab(a - b)\4 { Zah\(a +b) 
a ees ee i ie 
2Tab(a - b)) i 
“i ; j 
= (-27ab2)* + (- 270%)! 


=- 3a%b* (a 4 > p>), 

, 2 
“a@+tathe 3a*h* (ad - pd) =0 
is the solution of the given equation. 

[The solution of 2°+ pz +q=0 (known as Cardan’s 
solution) will be found in any standard text-book on the 
theory of equations. For a somewhat shorter method, 
involving the imaginary cube root of unity, see C. Smith's 
Treatise on Algebra, Art. 464 (5th edition). ] 


Corinium.—The length of a mean solar year being 365°242264 
days, what is the daily motion of the mean sun? 
(Evers’s Arithmetic.) 

The yearly motion of the sun is through an angle of 360 
degrees, and this is accomplished in 365°242264 days. Hence 

360 
365242264 
Reducing this fraction of a degree to minutes and seconds, 


the mean sun has a daily motion of degrees. 


we have 
360 
60 
365242264)21600 (59 
1826211320 
~BS3T78S8680 
32 


33 
3287180376 
50706424 


te oe 
—— oc 
— Sd) to &! 
> — KN 

} xs) 

we or} 


_— 
— 


2Re2EG23144 


Anewer. 59 minutes 8°329 seconds. 


Def.—Show that 
4 cos 36° + cotan 7 BW’ = 14+ (24+ 8+ 44+ 5+ 6 
(S.K. Mathematics, Honours, 1895.) 
From the well-known result, 
cos 3A = 4 cos® A — 3 cos A, 


we have cos MM 4 cos’ 18 3 cos 18°. 
But cos 04 = sin 36° = 2 sin 18° cos 18’. 
Zein 18 coe 18 4 cos’ 18 3 cos 18°. 
2ein 18 = 4 cos? 18 - 3 = 1 — 4sin® IS. 
Hence 
4am’ 18 2 sin 18 Ls 


sin 18 


a 
‘ 
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Chromo St‘ff-Boarded Story Books. Chromo Stiff-Boarded Story Books. 
Published at 6d. | Published at 1s. 


Che “Gem” Series. Che “Reward for 
Size, Crown 8vo (or 5 by 74 inches), stiff boards, IRerit 9? Series. 


| 
cloth back, en-melled picture covers. 

Size, Largs Crow &vo (or 8 by 54 inches), stiff boards, 
| cloth backs, enamzlled picture covers. 
















=a 
Each book contains SIXTY-FOTR | 
paces of pictures and letterpress, 
with illustrations on every page, 
printed in large, bold type. Special 
care has been taken in compiling 
this series of Story Books to obtain | 
the very best authors of the day for 
children’s stories, and to have them 
illustrated by good artists to suit | 
the requirements of children from | 
four to eleven years. 


=a 
No. Lin “* Dean's 6d. Gem | 


a 
| 


Each book contains a coloured 


frontispiece printed in the highest 


style of art lithography, as well 





as 128 pages of pictures and letter- 






press, printed in bold type, spe- 


















cially adapted for children from 








five years of age and upwards. 
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1.—Come and See the Pictures. oe 
2.—-The Little Boy in Brown. 
3-—The Bells of St. Clement’s. 1.—The Top of the Morning to You. 


Dean’s Is. Plays for Young Actors. 


Size, Imperial 16mo (or 7 by 5} inches), bound in fancy stiff boards, gilt edges, 
Is. each, post free Is. Id. 
Just the Thing for Penny Readings and School Entertainments. 
The letters and figures after each Play denote the number of characters in it. M males, F females. 
1. oy tll au> THE BEAST. By Miss Corver. Illustrated. | 12. GABRIELLE; or, The Red Cap of Liberty. By Avy Wats- 


4-- ‘Nursery Tale Land. 2.—Jack’s Return. 













eS SS SS 







YaTes. With 4 Iljustrations and chromo cover. (M 7, 

& WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. By MissConsen. 12 Ilustra- 13, ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP. By Awy Wu. 

sons. Alition. ( . YATES. (M 4, F 4.) 
‘ CINDERELLA AND THE, GEASS SLIPPER. By MissConxen | 14 THE ASTROLOGER'S SPELL. A Persian Sensational Drams. 

: ations. 5. | ¥y AVERALL. 4 1 
& PUSS IN BOOTS; or, The Miller’s Favourite Son. By Mis | 15 and 16. LITTLE DEWDROP AND JACK FROST (\ 2, 

RNER. 6 Hlustrations by Noyes Lewis and G. Prior. 9th Ed. (M8, F 5.) | F 3); and FAIRY ROSEBUD AND THE ENC D 

5. MOTHER GOOSE AND THE GOLDEN Baas. » Miss Corner. | MAYPOLE. By Amy Wurxvares. Illustrated. 4th Edition. (M 3, 

10 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 16th Edition. (M 5, F 1.) F7.) 


+ CELDREN IN ae WOOD. By Miss cag Illustrated. 17. Lay RUPERT AND CECILY; or, The Young Cavalier. 











| By Amy Wuryyvatss. With 2 Ilustrations by R. Andre. (M 4, F 2.) 
7. THE MILLER'S MAID. By Miss Conver. Mlustrated by W. H. | 18. BL’ oa + By Amy Warsvyates, Illustrated by John Procter. 
x (M3. 2.) | ( . . 
| 
9. THE P RINCE AND THE WITCH. A Rhyming Fairy Tale for | 19. THE PRINCESS AND THE PIRATE. By Amy Wuisyvates. t 
- me Performance. By Myra Crane. Illustrated. 2nd Ed. (M3, F 3.) | (M 7, F 5.) : 
LITTLE BLUE BELL AND THE WILL 0’ THE WISP. 20. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By B’Ar. A Fairy Play in 3 Acts. 
th =A ~ } Acts for little children. By Aimer. Illustrated by N. Wesrgur. | (M 6, Ay and Supers.) 
11. PRIN on. (M10, F 4.) | 21. KING LEAR. ByF. Srexcer. Abridged edition, adapted for chil- 
Ring.” CE BULBO. Dramatised from Thackeray’s “ Rose and the dren. (M11, F 3, Knights, Soldiers, and Attendants.) 


Ry Amy Wutyyares. Illustrated. Srd Edition. (M 6, F 7.) 






| 22. THE PLUM CAKE. By Miss C. M. Wuetrroy. 


TOY BOOKS AND RECITERS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


London: DEAN & SON, Limited, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


Publishers of Dean’s Books for Elocutionists and a Plays” for Grown-up Persons. 





























’ : Herenteal -abulese we have diur) & wdr + redu 
words ved 
te ue veda 
Me e] “ald : oon wf + = je sin wi dt. . (i) 
A A 


Momrberly 


}. win wt of j sin af - 7 | * cos nt dt. . . (ii) 


Substituting in (i) the value of {«~” sin nt dt stated in (ii), 
we have 
—it « 
|< * cos nt dt = ‘ cos af 
ae 
n ,;¢ ™ sin nt Fe 
F cos nt a). 
k ( k - | 
Se » 
sin nt). 
k 


. ( l 4 “DI * cos nt dt = < ( cos nt + 


wer. ba . 
E Nene = * (— k cos nt + n sin nt) 


BPsw 
Hence 
le _ oF 
“9r r ian | - k cos™ 5 + msin >) 
“ So = ® "o 
r,¢~ ™ cos nt dt +n? 
a «"(— k cos 0 + n sin 0) " 
ke + ni? i 


ne~**/2n 4 | 
. 


e+n 


Von 


Khem.—Will you please repeat query ? 


Student.—If @,, 0, 5, @,, each of which is less than 27, satisfy 
the equation 
A B C=0, 
cos@ sin? 
prove that 
” é, a 0 
tan! . tan ?. tan . tan = - 1. 
2 2 2 2 
(Oxford and Cambridge School Exam., 1900.) 
The given equation may be written 


B 
4 + +C=0. 


0 _@ @ rain ? 0 
cos* sin” Zein. cos 
) » 0 » 


, 98 , 
Multiplying both sides by cos? 5 we obtain 


A } B 4 C cos? = (). 


,0 0 
l tan® ~ 2 tan ; 


) : , 
Since cos® 4 ! a’ the last equation may be written 
> tan® 
2 
\ , B P ( ait 


4? 0 0 
l tan® 2 tav 1 + tan* 
» » » 


. 0 
Representing tan ~ by x, we have 


A , B P ( ~ (), 

l Fd 2x l+2 
2Axr(l r) + BO a*) + 2Cx(1 -— 2?) = 0. 
QA + Cir + AA - C)a* + B —- Br‘ = 0, 
4_%A-C)5_ %A+C), 


r -l=9. 
B B 
If a, 38, y, dare the roots of this equation, we have 
(a -—a) (ew = 8) (x — y) (a — 8) = 0, and aSyé = - 1. 
) / 
Hence tan “! . tan “? . tan Os . tan %, = 4 
7) » » » 


C. W. Thynn, M.M., X.Y.Z., Boot, and Shad by post. 





















































™. Andrews M.A., 189 
Treating thie by the general method for solving a cubic 
equation, We assume 


e+atzb=x. 
Then we have 
= Ay ~ (a + bj}, 
or =? QMabhe 2alh\a + b) Go a th. ee @ (1) 


This is of the form 
2+ qz+r=0, 


and by Cardan’s solution we “i 
‘ r 7 r i h 
2 / ( ata) 


s={-5+./ (7+ ny + 


Hence, for the solution of ie = (1), we have 


- Fe = +b) 27*a*h*a + by ¥ 273a%* | i 
ee ° [= 4 ws 
f Zaha +b) _ -,/* — + bP 27%a5l? \ 4 
co - 
\ = s 
a { os Zab + b) + =e - .. 1 mt {- re +h) 
27ab(a — b)\4 
7 2 J 
= (-27ab*) ay - (- 27a%)9 
=- ad 


.e+atbh+ 3atpi(at ») =0 


is the solution of the given equation. 
(The solution of 2° + pz+q=0 (known as Cardan’s 


solution) will be found in any standard text-book on the ~ 


theory of equations. For a somewhat shorter method, 
involving the imaginary cube root of unity, see C. Smith's 
Treatise on Algebra, Art. 464 (5th edition). j 


Corinium.—The length of a mean solar year being 365°242264 
days, what is the daily motion of the mean sun? 
(Evers’s Arithmetic.) 
The yearly motion of the sun is through an angle of 360 
degrees, and this is accomplished in 365°242264 days. Hence 


the mean sun has a daily motion of degrees. 


360 
365242264 
Reducing this fraction of a degree to minutes and seconds, 
we have 


365242264)2 00 (59 


6211320 


ww mom 


tou 

oc 
— On we! 
em Oe 
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nw 


Answer. 59 minutes 8°329 seconds. 


Def.—Show that 
4 cos 36° + cotan 7° 30'= 14 ./24 J/3 + /4 + /5 + /6. 
(S.K. Mathematics, Honours, 1895.) 
From the well-known result, 
cos 3A = 4 cos* A — 3 cos A, 
we have cos 54° = 4 cos* 18° — 3 cos 18°. 
But cos 54° = sin 36° = 2 sin 18° cos 18°. 
*,2 sin 18° cos 18° = 4 cos* 18° — 3 cos 18°. 
*, 2sin 18 = 4 cos? 18 - 3 = 1 - 4 sin? 18°. 
Hence 
4 sin? 18° + 2 sin 18° = 


> 


*. sin 18° = 


en sf 6 & w 


os 


uM, 


















uit 


rdan’s 
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sthod, 
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printed in large, bold type. Special 
care has been taken in compiling 
this series of Story Books to obtain 
the very best authors of the day for 
children’s stories, and to have them 
illustrated by good artists to suit 
the requirements of children from 
four to eleven years. 


Each book contains a coloured 


frontispiece printed in the highest 


style of art lithography, as well 


as 128 pages of pictures and letter- 


press, printed in bold type, spe- 
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Dean’s Is. Plays for Young Actors. 


Size, Imperial 16mo (or 7 by 5} inches), bound in fancy stiff boards, gilt edges, 
ls. each, post free Is. Id. 
Just the Thing for Penny Readings and School Entertainments. 


} 

The letters and figures after each Play denote the number of characters in it. M males, F females. | 

1. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Miss Conver. Illustrated. | 12, GABRIELLE; or, The Red Cap of Liberty, By Ay Wats ) 
) 

| 











18th Edition. (M 2, F 4.) YATES, With 4 Illustrations and chromo cover, (M 7, 


2. WHITTINGTON rire HIS CAT. By MissCorner. 12 Illustra- | 13. ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL can By Amy Wun 


tions. 11th Edition. (M 2, he YATES, (M 4, F 4.) 
3. CINDERELLA AND T HE GLASS SLIPPER. By MissCorner. | 14. THE = ate SPELL. A Persian Sensational Drama. 
9 Ilustrations. 12th dition (M 2, F 5.) By AVERALL. (M 4, f 
& PUSS IN BOOTS; or, The Miller’s Favourite Son. By Miss | 15 rx 16. LITTLE " DEWDROP AND JACK FROST O12. 2, ; 
ORNER. 6 Illustrations by Noyes Lewis and G. Prior. 9th Ed. (M8, F 5.) 3); and FAIRY ROSEBUD AND THE ENCHANTE 
5. MOTHER GOOSE AND THE GOLDEN ees. By Miss Coryer. MAYPOLE. By Amy Wuinyates. Illustrated. 4th Edition. (M . { 
10 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 16th Edition. (M 5, F 1.) F 7.) } 
& CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. By Miss Corner. Illustrated, | 17. SIR RUPERT AND CECILY; or, The veung 7c ' 
15th Edition. (M 5, F 2.) By Amy Wutnyatss. With 2 Illustrations by R. Andre. (M4 
7. TaE MILLER'S MAID, By Miss Conver. Illustrated by W. H. | 18. Fr, BEARD. By Amy Wuixyates. Illustrated by ved _ a | ' 
Tode. (M3, F 2.) (M 4, F 3.) | 
9%. THE PRINCE AND THE WITCH. A Rhyming Fairy Tale for 19. a PRINCESS AND THE PIRATE. By Amy WiINvATES | 
Home Performance. By MYRA CRAKG. Ilustrated. 2nd Ed. (M38, F 3.) (M 7, F 5.) i 
10. LITTLE BLUE BELL AND THE WILL O’ THE WISP. | 20. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By B’Ar. A Fairy Play in 8 Acts. 
A Play in 3 Acts for little children. By Auer. Illustrated by N. Wesrrur. (M 6, F 4, and Supers.) 
th Edition. (M10, F 4.) 21. KING LEAR. By F. Srexcer. Abridged edition, adapted for chil- Y 
i. ENCE BULBO. Dramatised from Thackeray’s “ Rose end the dren. (M11, F 3, Knights, Soldiers, and Attendants.) H 
in By Amy Wutnyares. Illustrated. Srd Edition. (M 6, F 7 22. THE PLUM CAKE. By Miss ©. M. Wuetrton. } 








TOY BOOKS AND RECITERS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


London: DEAN & SON, Limited, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. | 
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} if And since the sine of an angle of 18° is positive, we must Substituting in (2) the value of v from (1), we obtain 
j a : 
' ie take sin 18° = *” + a = oZ- p). 
| ob 4 o 
| \ . cos 36° = 1 - 2 sin? 18 oo 28: 
HoH § is o(8-T 122 = 
y =1-2 = ; 
+ ' 4 4 Student. —A boat’s crew can row 8 miles an hour in stil] 
1 / Again, tan 15° = tan (45° — 30°) water. What is the speed of a river’s current if it takes them 
La Bs t , I ig -] rs 2 hours 40 minutes to row 8 miles up and 8 miles down? An 
? ¥ wi s % ——— = 2- ,/3. arithmetical solution is required. (Standard VII. Card.) 
: Yt ps ales Seale Problems of this nature are more appropriately solved by 
i olf But tan 15 2 tan] 30" algebraical methods. The following arithmetical solution 
, 1 — tan* 7° 30’ occurs to us :— 
’ : . ° P 
AL ; 2tan7°30’ 3 Since the rate of the up journey is less than 8 miles 
4) ‘i-tant?? 30 = ~*™ by the rate of current, and the rate of the down journey is 
i nee S t ‘ 7 oo oon = 19) = greater than 8 miles by the rate of current, it follows 
ei & as (2 — 4/3) tan’ 7° 30’ + 2 tan 7° 30’ - (2 - ./3) = 0. that the sum of the rates of the boat’s travel up and down 
' Lit ae respectively is 16. 
te tan 7° 30’ = 7 Pt2y2- /3 Suppose, for example, that the rate of the stream were 
p , 2-/3 1 mile an hour; then the rate of the boat’s travel up 
win? tan 7° 30’ = - (2+ 0/3) + (2+ «/3)2/9 - 0/8 stream would be 7 miles an hour, the time for 1 mile would 
on ‘ = 7 = i — aan a be } hour, and the time for the up journey would be 8(4) 
‘it 2— J3 + 2y(2- /3)(2 + /3)(2 + /3) hours. Similarly, the time for the down journey would be 
t | = -2-./34+2,/2+ 3 8(}) hours. Hence the time for the whole course would be 
ls | 2. 3 + 2/8 + /4) 8(4 + 4) hours. We see, then, that the time for the whole 
Th ' . ‘9 ; io *, course is equal to the product of 8 into the sum of two 
a } dl age igs fractions, each of whose numerators is 1, and the sum of 
1) . (/2 - 1)(./3 - /2). whose denominators is, as we have shown above, always 16. 
yl Hence It follows, then, that the time for the whole course may 
i bh cotan 7° 30’ = l , l be expressed as the product of three factors, two of which 
PS ns J2-1 J3-/2 are 8 and 16 respectively. But the time for the whole 
a } (/2 + 1)(/3 + 4/2) course is § hours; hence the third factor is § + (8 x 16)— 
, \ “ P . is i ; 
Cieh 1? V6 + 4+ J/3 + J/2 . wg int the rate of the boat’s travel up stream and down 
We have shown that cos 96° = | +.~, respectively must be represented by two numbers whose 
i " product is 48; and we have shown that the sum of these 
1 Hence two numbers is 16. The numbers are therefore 4 and 12. 
i : “egy 
) | ‘ 4 cos 36° + cotan 7° 30’ = 1 + /2+ J/3 + /4 4+ /5 + 6. From this it follows that the speed of the river’s current 
: ; is 4 miles an hour. 
Te Solus.—Solve the equations 
‘yt ar Ser ® Mulhausen.—If cos? @ = 4(m? - 1), and tan*® ; = tan a, prove 
y Sy+1 32%+1 15 , - 
a li FBice sie é " it . 
1ieh 4 \ 32 + by = 2. (/ntermediate Algebra.) that sin* a + costa = (2). Cambridge Entrance.) 
a . ; ‘ & 
, ou From the second of the given equations we have m 
) t+ Sy = 2 - 3r. 


2 4 
cos 9 = + (“ ; ') (= + R, suppose). 





oP 2- 3x . 
1 i y= _ ,and Sy + 1 = 3 - 3x. 0 @ 
hy : a : ; *. cos*- — sin? = +R. 
Thy ia! Substituting these values of y and Sy +1 in the first 2 2 
} “uation, we have “ — Ps 
4) at a eee wd - : Hence cos? = it R and sin® ? = 1F R 
Hy hi, e 4 8-o 4. 37-2 
: Te! R1-2) 5Ge4+1) - tan? ? = 1 FR 
‘af Ba 3(2 — 3x) Steet wt 
: *) ; “<_ x ’ 3x + 1 oo 0 ae 
: if Sa(Be + 1) + B(2 - Bx) (1 — x) = 4(1 - &) (1 + Be). But tang = ten’. 
: Ph b5a?t + Se + 6 — bn + Da? = 4 + Bx - 122%, q + | 
; | | 7. oe a ; te : viene ’ Hence tan® a = 1+ R. 
: Niet { st. Ika + 2= 0. l + R 
| Py 18x? - 9x + 1 = 0. te i=R\ 
hi ti (Gx - 1) (Be - 1) =0. tanta =(; + Rn): 
| x “4 Hence x = 4 or } sy 
e 3 1; RP+(1+RP 
Hi) 7 x and .. y = | or 4. 1+ tan*a = (1+ i + Ry ; 
, ‘ _ 
r 4 R) Caliga.—A candle of specific gravity p floats vertically in still that is, sec? a = ti =. 
“ap water of specific gravity ¢. It is lighted, and the flame is (1 + R)® 
ia | : observed to descend towards the water with uniform velocity u, a (1+ RR), : 
thy ’ and the velocity with which the candle burns is v. Prove that a a 
‘; ou > 3 
ab a p and sin? a = a re: 
| =+0 ‘ 
‘$ q Let A, denote the original length of candle, and A its a oe § (1F=R)+(1+R | 
oF y length at a time ¢, the time being zeru when h = Ap. +. SN’ G + COS a = i 
Th hen A, -— Ah = rt, (2 + 6R?*): 
‘> : h h 2 
. ; orv : ° ° e ° . ° ° e . ° (1) = ~ 
ih f |! t (2+ 6R)3 
4 Let = denote the height of the candle above the surface of 9 
: j of the water. Then A - zis the portion below, aud we have at = = i 
; ) ce * once the relation — Me . ba {2 + 6(m? a 1) _ \ 
; ‘th (h - z)o = hp, ors = — Us » aundz= ° P) 3 J 
4 " 7 o go 9 ° a 
| i = a-3s_ (h,-&) (e - p) . = = eee 5.4 
Ilence u 2 ° 6 age apll 4 m 
q ‘ t e (2 + 2m? -_ 2) . I 
: 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRIZES. 


THE BOYS’ ODYSSEY. By Wacrer Oortanp Perry. With Illustrations by Jacomb Hood. 
Crown 8vo, eR 
GOD SAVE KIN same ‘the Rev. F. Giuusat. Tlustrated by Gutzon Borglum. 


© 2 ro a> el 
‘ALES 
ss 4A \ 
THE YOUNGES NGIRL IN 
Charles E. 


Specially Adapted 


or School Prizes. 


y, Mewenar Morais. 
Cc we 8vo, + cecomen 
THE SCHO 


By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. 


Wares, TALKS, TRAVELS, 
BngoL BOYS. With Illustrations. 
PLAY" HOURS AND HALP-HOLIDAYS. 


FAIRYLAND. Illustrated. 
scENES IN THE GIANT KILLERS. 
By JANE AUSTEN, 


PRIDE rr 4 PREJUDICE. _ Illustrated. 
oENSIBILITY. Illustrated. 


By L. N. BADENOCH. 


Sac A 


AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated. 


ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. Illustrated. 


By Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 
THE ae LEGENDS. Illustrated. 
y FRANK BUCKLAND. 
CURIOSITIES oF "SW ATURAL HISTORY. 4 
By Sir W. BUTLER. 
LIFE OF GORDON. With Portrait. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 


LIFE OF DRAKE. With Portrait. 
FOR GOD AND GOLD. Illustrated. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 
OLIVE. Illustrated by G. Bowers. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY. 


Vols. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Illustrated. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
OLIVER TWIST. fparented. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Illustrated. 

By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
POPULAR TALES. Illustrated. 
LAZY LAWRENCE, AND OTHER 


STORIES. 


Illustrated. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


By a Suarr. With Illustrations by 
E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





——_-_ soe 


THE WOOD-PIGEONS 
With Illustrations by 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. 


By Mrs. Mo.esworrn, Author of “ Carrots,” ete. 


AND MARY. 
With Illustrations by H. R. Millar, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 
THE OLD IRISH RIMES OF BRIAN O'LINN. 
Praeger. 4to, Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. 
OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. With Ilustrations in Colour by 


With Illustrations by 8. Rosamon: 


Byam Shaw. Demy 4to, Picture Boards, 6s. 





Che Balf-Crown Prize Cibrary. 


Also in Full Gilt, Gilt Edges, 3s. Gd. each. 
By VIOLET @. FINNY. 
REVOLT OF THE YOUNG MACCORMACKS. Illustrated. 
By W. WARDE FOWLER. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 
THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. 
By J. GILMORE. 
STORM WARRIORS. Illustrated. 
By GEORGE HOOPER. 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. With Portrait, 
By THOMAS HUGHES. 


LIFE OF LIVINGSTONE. With Portrait. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Illustrated. 


By A. and E. KEARY. 
HEROES OF ASGARD. Illustrated by Hvarp. 
By WAROLAW KENNEDY. 
BEASTS : THUMB-NAIL STUDIES IN PETS. Illustrated. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


wer sne HO! Illustrated By ©, E, Brock. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. Illustrated. 


THE WATER | " ted. 

MADAM HOW + Tllustrated. 
GLAUCUS. 

AT LAST. Illustrated. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Illustrated. 
By J. K. LAUGHTON, 
LIFE OF NELSON. With Portrait. 
By 8. LOVER. 
HANDY ANDY. Illustrated. 








Bound in Cloth, with 
Handsome Pictorial Covers. 


‘ By Capt. MARRYAT. 
POOR JACK. Illustrated. 
MASTERMAN READY. Illustrated. 
Illustrated, 

INustrated. 

ERS 


SNARLEYYOW. lilustrated. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


CARROTS. Illustrated by Wavrer Crane. 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. Illustrated, 
A CHRISTMAS C . Illustrated. 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Illustrated. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 


D Illustrated, 
U8. Illustrated. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HERR BABY. Illustrated 
By J. MORIER. 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. Illustrated. 


By H. E. NORTON. 
THE BOOK OF COURTESY. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
AGNES HOPETOUN. Illustrated. 


By MAJOR GAMBIER PARRY, 
THE STORY OF DICK. Illustrated. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
IN THE LION'S MOUTH. Illustrated. 


by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
THE LITTLE DerR. Illustrated. 
THE a OF LYNWOOD. Illustrated. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 
THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
P’s = Qs 7 LITTLE LUCY’8 WONDERFUL G107 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 


Limited, LONDON. 





SEVEN 


Rew Books for Bous. 


Acton’s Feud. A Public School Story. 

With 12 Illustrations by T. M. R. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

The Heart of the Prairie. 

With 12 Illustrations by Stewart 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Longfeather the Peacemaker ; or, The 


By F. Swatnson. 
WHITWELL, 


By Joun Mackin, 
BROWNE. 


Belt of Seven Totems. 


By Kirk Munrog. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The B 


By A. T. 
Watton, 


STORY. 


With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cr. 


Boys of St. Elmo’s. 


With 8 Illustrations by J. AMBRosE 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tales of Greyhouse. 


By R. 8S. Warren BELL. 
tri ations by T. M. R. Wu 


By ie Brooks. 


With numerous full- page Tllus- 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“Lem ;” A New England Village Boy. 


Illustrated. 


ITWELL. 


Valour for Victoria. 


By J. A. Manson. 


Illustrated. 


5s. 


Is. 6d. 





London: GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton St., Strand. 





FREE. 


success,”’— 


quite up to date.”- 


for examination. 


A.O.P, or L.C.P. 


47 Melford 





PROFESSOR DENNEY 
MR. LYDDON-ROBERTS, 


Principals of the Normal Gorrespondence College, have 


FREE GUIDES. 


A.C.P. - - = 
L.O.P. - = = 76 
F.C. 
. SCHOLARSHIP - 80 
. CERTIFICATE = 40 


‘These guides are written by experts whose advice on the different 
points is the best procurable.”— Educational News. 

**No candidates should fail to obtain the guide to the examination 
he or she intends to take, as it will undoubtcdly help greatly towards 
Schoolmistress. 

“The hints given are concise and practical, and the information 
School Guardian. 


These Guides are supplied gratis to all who state they intend sitting 


Those applying for L.¢ 
Those applying for a Certificate Guide shou 
year of passing Scholarship, and number on the list. 


NORMAL CO RR. ‘COLLEGE, 


110 Avondale Square, London, S.E. 


FREE. 


AND 


issued the following 


64 pages 


P. - 7 - 80 


.P. or F.C.P. Guide must give date of ponies 
d state 


Road, East Dulwich, S.E., and 
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© Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branclf of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 
Photograph of the Spectrum of Lightning. — Professor 


Pickering announces that a successful photograph of the spec- 
trum of a lightning flash has been recently obtained at the 
Harvard College University. The spectrum showed a compli- 
cated series of bright lines which have not as yet been individually 
recognised. No information has been given as to the instrument 
with which this interesting photograph has been taken, but it 
is to be hoped that the scale is sufficient to ensure accurate 
determinations of wave length. Many attempts have been made 
to secure the spectrum of the lightning flash at the Solar Physics 
Laboratory, South Kensington, all without success ; hence the 
great interest that attaches to Professor Pickering’s work. 
Gases included in Meteorites.—7he Journal of Geology 
(Chicago) for July-August contains two admirable articles 
on the formation and constituents of meteorites. It will be a 
wise step on the part of honours students to get to see these 
articles. The Journal costs fifty cents. London students will 
find a copy in the Science heating Room, South Kensington. 
We reproduce the section dealing with the gases included in 
meteorites; —‘* All meteorites which have so far been tested give 
off, on heating, one or more of the following gases: hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and marsh - gas. 
Comparing the iron meteorites with the stone meteorites, it is 
found that the former are characterised by a high content of 
H and CO, the latter by an excess of CO,.” The fol owing table of 
analyses of gases from eight iron and six stone meteorites, quoted 
by Cohen, gives an idea of the relative quantity of each gas :— 
H. CO, CO,, N. CHy 
Iron meteorites......... 63°09 20°20 812 7°52 0°57 
Stone meteorites. 17°55 4°15 71°66 =22°20 «24°17 


The volumes obtained vary from ‘97 to 47°13, the average for 
those quoted above being 2°82. The gases in meteorites appear, 
therefore, to be under a somewhat greater pressure than that of 
the earth's atmosphere. As to whether or not the gas is absorbed 
from the atmosphere, the following will be interesting :—‘‘ The 
Homestead meteorite was analysed for gases by Wright within 
three months of the time of fall. A second pee, Br was made a 
year later, when it was found that very little change had taken 
place, except a-slight loss of CO, Ansdell and Dewar chose 
stones that were completely incrusted, yet the results obtained 
accorded well with those from other meteoric stones. Hence 
the conclusion that the gases are brought from space.” 

How the Gases are held.—The phenomenon seems akin to 
the occlusion of hydrogen by platinum or zinc, and the gases are 
probably held partly in the intermolecular spaces, and are partly 
chemically united, Travers, however, regards them as produced 
by heat from the non-gaseous elements of the meteorites. The 
magnetic and non-magnetic portions of the Homestead meteorite 
were tested separately by Wright to see whether there was any 
selective action in holding gases. The following were the re- 
sults : 

Vol. H. CO+CO,g N, 
187 50°93 48°07 1:00 
O51 | p.gg (59°38 38-72 1-90 
Ov7 J ~ | 30°96 66°96 2°08 

The result shows no important difference in the gases held in 
the different portions. 

It should be noted that, according to the investigations of 
Vogel, Wright, and Lockyer, the spectra of the gases obtained 
from meteorites show remarkable resemblances to the spectra of 
comets 


The Dead Sea. 


Entire stone 
Magnetic portions 
Non-magnetic portions 


Mr. ©. Ainsworth Mitchell contributes to 





the November Knowledge a very interesting article on this topic, 
from which we quote the following :—The water is a yellowish, 
dirty-looking liquid with an extremely saline taste. ts specific 
— is 1203; hence it is one of the densest natural waters 
snown. The amount of solid matter in solution was found by 
the author to be 2446 per cent., as compared with 3°5 per cent. 
in ordinary sea-water. The substances found to be present are 
given in the following table :— 


Per cent. 
Magnesium chloride (MgCl) ...................606. 9°06 
Calcium chloride (CaCl,)..............c.sssersecserees 3°49 
NED GIN CEILI 0 vnscesccnnnctnsneedubiaians 8°52 
Potassium chloride (KCl) .................0....c0e008 2°37 
Iron and aluminium chlorides (I’e,Cl,, Al,Cl,)... 0°55 
Calcium sulphate (CaSQ,)................ceeceeseeees 0°148 
Ammonium chloride (NH,Cl)...................666. 0-029 
Silica (SiO,)........ piv cacvhcekessesteedesnpulenmneesenbiih 0-083 
I IG se. « ojos: che cisn<sventoaceiemnantn 0°21 


Total...... 24-460 


Hoar-Frost.—In the same number of our contemporary appears 
an article under the name of Mr. Arthur H. Bell, to which we 
also draw the attention of our readers. The following extract 
will show what the article is like :—‘‘ But probably the most 
interesting fact in connection With hoar-frost is its growth, it 
being no uncommon thing to see favourable surfaces literally 
submerged in a frosty mantle. Hoar-frost, moreover, is better 
suited by an atmosphere where moisture is plentiful than where 
it is not so abundant, these latter conditions being more favour- 
able for the birth of dewdrops. Another consideration is that 
moisture may be reduced below the freezing point without con- 
gealing. It is a common experiment thus to treat moisture, 
although the slightest shaking of this cooled liquid is enough to 
change it promptly to a solid form. Similarly, as regards the 
moisture in the atmosphere, there are excellent reasons for be- 
lieving that, in certain circumstances, the vapour may be a 
degree or two below the freezing point without actually solidify- 
ing, and is only waiting the touch that will turn it into a 
feathery frond of ice. Supposing, then, that moist air in this 
condition is gently wafted against a bush, a fence, or a blade 
of grass. The shock, though slight, is quite enough to work a 
magical transformation. The greater part of these hoar-frost 
effects are thus prepared in the air; and as each body of chilled 
vapour floats against an object having already upon it a cover- 
ing of frost, it is, as it were, roused by the shock, and, awaken- 
ing, promptly adds its load of frozen crystals to the growing 
picture. 

Notanda for December. —/?ain/al/.—In December 1900 rain 
fell on fifteen days. + The total fall for the month was 1°47 inches, 
an amount less than the average for the fifty years 1841-90 by 
0°30 inches. 

Planets.—Mercury § is a morning star low down in the 
south-east. 


Venus ° can be well observed in the south-east after sunset. 


Mars ¢ is an evening star, setting about au hour and a half 
after the sun in the south-west. 

Jupiter Y/ and Saturn |) set shortly after the sun low 
down in the south-west. 

Constellations.—On the Ist inst. Taurus and Eridanus are 
on the meridian. 

The Crab Nebula, of a fine, white, pearly colour, is one of the 
features to be looked for in Taurfts. 

About the middle of the month Orion souths at midnight, and 
is therefore in the best position for observation. This most con- 
spicuous of all constellations contains the grandest of all the 
nebule. It is situated in the so-called Sword-Scabbard, and 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE. 


«y Ltd. 
Illustrated Gift and Prize Books. 


Books for Boys at 3s. 6d. 
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may be found easily by drawing a line from a to ¢ Orionis, the 
third star of the belt. This line will pass through @ Orionis 
and the nebula which is visible to the naked eye. The best 
times for observation are the evenings before and after the 10th 
of the month. 
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CHEMISTRY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 
BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 
First Clas: Honoursman in Chemistry. 


Ammonium.—Dr. Otto Ruff contributes a paper to the current 
number of the Berichte of the German Chemical Society on this 
interesting subject. It has long been regarded as at least pos- 
sible that by reacting on an ammonium chloride solution with 
sodium amalsam, or by electrolysing such a solution with mer- 
cury as the kathode, that a true amalgam of mercury and 
ammonium results as the real primary product. In Dr. Ruff’s 
communication the question is considered from a new and in- 
teresting standpoint. It is well known to chemists that liquid 
ammonia dissolves the metals Na and K with the formation of 
compounls having an intense blue colour. For example, the solu- 
tion of potassium iodide in liquid ammonia, when electrolysed at 
a temperature of - 70° C., immediately yields this blue compound 
at the negative pole. Dr. Ruff substituted ammonium iodide 
for the potassium compound, and proceeded to electrolyse the 
solution at a temperature of - 95°C. No blue coloration was 
produced, but hydrogen was steadily evolved from the beginning 
of the experiment. Dr. Ruff thought that perhaps an increase 
of — might have the p New nen effect ; hence the tube was 
soaled up, and in one case the pressure was increased to 60 
atmospheres before the tube burst, but still there was not the 
slightest indication of the existence of the radical ammonium 
in the free state. 

Dissociation of the Sulphur Molecule (H. Blitz).—Many 
researches in recent years have shown that the maximum density 
of sulphur vapour corresponds to a molecule containing eight, 
and not six atoms, as is so often stated in text-books. There 
was, however, much doubt as to how this complex molecule be- 
haved in breaking up. The first experiments of Blitz suggested 
that the dissociation took place in two stages—S, breaking up 
first of all into S, and §,, and finally three S, molecules being 
obtained from the S, molecules. To test this again, the author 
determined the densities at constant temperature with varying 
pressures. The temperature of experimentation was 444° C., 
and the pressure varied from 14 to 450 mm. of mercury. Dr. 
Blitz comes to the conclusion that two kinds of sulphur mole- 
cules exist—namely, 8, and S,—of which the former alone is 
present in sulphur solutions, the latter in gas at temperatures 
higher than S50" C, 

Synthesis of NaBr or KBr.—The metal is ground up with 
about ten times its weight of sodium chloride or potassium 
bromide, and the powder thus obtained is thrown into bromine 
vapour, and well shaken, until the colour of the bromine has 
disappeared, Sodium chloride may be synthesised by a similar 
method, 

Indestructibility of Matter.—Signor Salvadori proposes to 
demonstrate the conservation of mane by the following two heat 
experiments :—1. A piece of phosphorus is burned in a sealed 
hard-glass tube drawn out to a fine point at one end; the tube 
is weighed before and after the burning of the phosphorus, 
and thus the fact that no change in weight has taken place is 
demonstrated. The convenienve of the method consists in the 
important fact that the diminution of volume that has taken 
place may easily be shown by breaking off the point of the 
tube under mercury, which at once rises in the tube. 2. In 
a similar tube a little concentrated nitric acid and some 
powdered copper are placed, out of contact, the tube being then 
sealed and weighed, after which contact takes place, and the 
well-known reaction results. When the reaction ceases and 
the tube cools, it is weighed again to show that no change in 
weight has occurred, and the point of the tube is fused in a 
flame, when copious red vapours are evolved. Another striking 
experiment consists in charging one limb of a A-shaped tube 
with sodium amalgam, and the other with saturated aqueous 
ammonium chloride, sealing the tube, weighing, and then mix- 
ing the contents of the two limbs, The tube is rapidly filled 
with a metallic-looking mass of ammonium amalgam, and its 
weight is found to be unchanged at the end of the reaction. 

Oxides of Chlorine.M. Albert Reychler of Brussels states 
that a 0'5-0°7 per cent. solution of chlorine peroxide can be 
prepared by allowing a dish containing potassium chlorate and 


slightly-diluted sulphuric acid to float in water contained in 
a larger dish for a couple of hours, the whole being covered by 
a bell-jar. . 

On mixing solutions of equivalent quantities of chlorine 
peroxide and potassium hydroxide, the yellow colour of the 
peroxide slowly disappears. At the same time the oxidising 


power (as estimated by titration with 7% theosulphate of the 


iodine set free from hydriodic acid) decreases, until it becomes 
constant, when the yellow colour is no longer visible. The 
reaction is thus represented :— 

2Cl0, + 2KOH = KC1O, + KCIO, + H,0. 

A small quantity of chlorine is liberated, which reacts with 
potassium hydroxide in the usual manner. When a large excess 
of potassium hydroxide is used, the yellow colour disappears, 
and the titre becomes constant much more rapidly. 

When solutions of chlorine peroxide and sodium peroxide are 
mixed, the yellow colour of the former immediately becomes 
fainter, and disappears as soon as a sufficient quantity of the 
latter has been added; at the same time oxygen is evolved. 
The faintly alkaline colourless solution thus obtained is without 
action on indigo or iodised starch paper, and becomes yellow on 
the addition of acid. After acidification with acetic acid, it 
gives, with lead nitrate, a precipitation of the characteristic lead 
chlorite. Estimations of the oxygen evolved, and of the oxidising 
power of the solution, show that the reaction is represented by 
the equation— 

2C10, + Na,O, = 2NaClO, + O,. 

Professor Reychler also finds that the halogens react with 
solutions of sodium peroxide (containing sodium hydroxide), 
forming sodium haloid and oxygen. Thus with iodine, 

Na,O, + I, = 2NalI + O,. 
At the same time the sodium hydroxide forms hypoiodite and 
iodide. 

Industrial Oxygen.— We learn from Jnvention that there is 
now building near Manchester a plant for the production of 
oxygen at the rate of 5,000 cubic yards per day, and which will 
be sold at the rate of a tenth of a a, per cubic yard. The 
method employed, according to M. Pictet, who is the originator 
of the scheme, is the cooling of atmospheric air by liquid air. 
Oxygen liquefies at — 183° C. and nitrogen at — 195° C. under at- 
mospheric pressure. The method to be adopted, therefore, is to 
gradually cool air until — 183° C. is arrived at, when the liquid 
oxygen is to be drawn off, leaving the gaseous nitrogen behind. 
It is proposed to supply oxygen in mains, just as coal-gas is now 
supplied ; so that the time may come when the vitiated air of 
rooms may be purified by turning on a cock, and the experi- 
menter in his laboratory may get his oxygen in the same simple 
fashion. We agree with our contemporary in not being too 
sanguine as to the realisation of these golden dreams. 

Ethylene or Olefiant Gas (C,H,).—The best way to prepare 
this gas is by the action of H,SO, on methylated spirits, the 
chief constituent of which is the well-known alcohol, or rather 
ethyl alcohol; for there are many alcohols, as we shall learn 
later. The reaction may be regarded as the deprivation of the 
alcohol of the elements of water by the acid, although this is not 
all the truth; thus, 

C,H,OH - H,O = C,H,. 


To perform the experiment, which every student should do, 
about 200 c.c. of concentrated H,SO, are mixed with 50 c.c. of 
water, to which about 50 c.c. of C,H,OH are added drop by drop, 
the acid being kept cool the while. The mixture is next trans- 
ferred to a flask fitted with a thistle funnel and a delivery tube, 
preferably with a thermometer in the cork, in order to ensure 
that the temperature does not rise above 160° C. ; but this may 
be dispensed with if the bunsen burner is removed as soon as the 
gas begins to come off quickly. Collect over water as in the 
case of oxygen and hydrogen. If the mixture froths, a little 
sand should be placed in the flask, whereby the frothing will be 
stopped without interference with the action. The first, second, 
and third jars should be rejected, as they contain an explosive mix- 
ture of air and C,H,. Only the last jar need be reserved. Shake 
this up with NaOH to absorb CO,, that is a product of a sub- 
sidiary reaction. Transfer the purified C,H, to another jar 
under water by gently tilting the jar, the two jars being mouth 
to mouth. Pour in lime-water to show that C,H, has no action 
thereon. Plunge a lighted taper in the jar, and observe par- 
ticularly the illuminating power of the C,H,. It is to C,H, that 
coal-gas owes the greater portion of its luminosity, as C,H, exists 
in coal-gas to the extent of about 6 per cent. Notice also the 
smoky nature of the flame; and, lastly, pour in lime-water and 
shake up, to show that CO, is one of the products of the com- 
bustion of C,H,. 
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A Rew Geoarapby of 
the British Isles « 


96 Pages. Price 6d. 


This Manual of Geography has been prepared as a Text-book 
for pupils in both primary and secondary schools, The 
subject has been treated in greater detail Ron in the usual 
geographical handbooks. The copious notes and descriptive 
portions of the work will, it is hoped, be both interesting 
and instructive to the pupil, and awaken on his part a 
desire to add to his quaeetied knowledge. A new feature 
of the work is the insertion of the population of the various 
counties and county towns, taken from the Government re- 
turns just issued in connection with the recent Censu< (1901), 


A Class bandbook « « 
of Geographical Questions, 


With numerous Answers and Explanatory Notes, on the Map 
of the Briti:h Isles, 


By P. PROWDFOOT, F.E.LS. Pricz 2d, 
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CERMAN READING BOOK. 
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Crown 8v0, wrapper, 18. ; cloth boards, 18. 6d. 
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NOTES ON LIGHT. 


BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., F.PH.S. 


Tue following simplified methods of determining the relation 
between the aateseee of object and image from reflecting and 
refracting surfaces will be found useful to students and teachers 
of Advanced * Light.” It will be found that the methods here 
given can be remembered more easily than those found in the 
text-books; while, at the same time, the limits within which the 
formulw obtained are true are clearly indicated. 

PRELIMINARY CoNSIDERATIONS.—T'he sine and tangent of a 
very small angle are approximately equal to each other and to the 
circular measure of the angle. 

This will readily be seen on reference to Fig. 1. AB, AD are 


hy ee D 


Fie. 1. 





two lines inclined at a small angle @, BD is an are of a circle 
with A as centre, and BC is a perpendicular from B on to 
AD. Then 

are BD 


Circular measure of @ = ABS 
sin @ = Be P 
AB 
tan @ = BC ‘ 
AC 


As @ is made smaller and smaller, the perpendicular BC be- 
comes more and more nearly equal to the are BD. Hence the 
smaller @ is, the more nearly will the sine and circular measure 
of @ approximate in value. Also, as @ is made smaller and 
smaller, AC becomes more and more nearly equal to AD. Hence 
the tangent and sine of @ become more and more nearly equal 
is @ is diminished. 

Hence, to a first approximation, we may write 

- 0 siné tan 6, 
when @ is the circular measure of a small angle. 

The following table shows the degree of approximation for 
various small angles: 


Angle in Deyrees Circular Measure. Sine. | Tangent. 
] OTS “O1L75 “O175 

5 “OS73 “OS72 “OS75 

Ww “1745 1736 | "1763 

15 ‘2618 2588 | ‘2679 

21) ‘S491 “3420 “3640 


Rer.ecrion at SruericaL Surrace.—Let DEF (Fig. 2) be the 


Fie. 2. 

section of a spherical mirror, with centre at C, and let O be the 
position of a luminous point. Through O and C draw the 
straight line OCE. Call this line the axis of the mirror. Let 
OF be a ray from O falling on the mirror at F. Join FC. Then 
the element of surface immediately surrounding F will be per- 
pendicular to FC, and the reflected ray FI will be in the same 
plane as FC and OF—that is, in the plane of the paper—and 

CFI OFC =i (say) Then 2 OFI=2i. The point I 
will be the position of the image formed by reflection at the 
mirror. Let EO = u, El = v, and EC = radius of curvature of 
mirror =r. Let O be equal to the circular measure of the angle 
EOF, whilst C and I denote the circular measures of the angles 
KCF and ELF respectively. Then, since I is the external angle 
wf the triangle OFI, we have 

OY) =e | 


Similarly, with respect to the triangle OFC, 
C=1+0 ; 2 ak eae a (2). 
From (1) and (2), I — 2C = - O. 
~SVOCGRH « 2. tw Owe S&S 
From F draw FG perpendicular to the axis. Let FG = y, 
Then if the angles I, O, and C are small, we may measure 
them by their tangents. In this case OG will be approximately 


ll 


iH 


equal to OE or to u, so that O = A =” (to a first approxima- 
x u 
tion). 
Similarly, I = WG ¥ and C = PG =¥, 
, GI ov GC 
Therefore, from (3), 
¥,¥_ 2 
v u r 
°” 
eit gia?. oe «+ ors « « 
v ur 


When O is at a distance from the mirror, which is very great 
in comparison with C, we may write u=™, and -=— =(, 
u a 


Let the corresponding value of v be equal tof. Then 
} 3g 


> 
J is termed the focal length of the mirror. 

In this problem u, v, and r are all measured from the mirror 
in a direction opposite to that of the incident light, and we must 
take this direction as positive. In case of the convex mirror 
(Fig. 3), the image I and the centre of curvature C are on the 








Fie. 3. 


negative side of the mirror, so that v and r are negative. From 
Fig. 3, 
2i=1+0,andi=C +0. 
2£a= «Ome... an! tl 
Since the angles I and C are positive, whilst v and r are 








negative, we have 2 I = - y ,andz C=- y. Substituting these 
v r 
» 9 
values in (5), we get -%+ 4% -¥%=0. «. 1! $8 
v u v ur 
REFRACTION AT PLANE SuRFAce.—Let O (Fig. 4) be a lumi- 
" 2 
| 
a a 
.\; 
C; cll jA H 
h 
\\ 
\ 
1 \\ 
\ 
| t 
| 
n: Vo 
Fie, 4. 


nous point in a medium of refractive index u, and let GH be the 
section of the plane surface separating this medium from the 








mirror 
ye must 
mirror 
on the 


ywnd r are 


ting these 


he a lumi- 


GH be the 
1m from the 
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New Fiction by Popular Writers, Gs. each. 





“Qne of the most striking books of the day.”—Tatler. 
LOVE, THE ATONEMENT. By Frances Campbell, 


Author of “‘ For Three Moons,” etc. 
Spectator ; -—** There is a great deal of very charming reading in ‘ Love, the 

Atonement,’ and a touch of poetry about Deelish, the fantastic little heroine, 

d her dreams.” 

er vente Fair:—" A charming story, with a rare blend of poetry and 

humour. We shall look forward to Mrs. Campbell's next book with keen 

intérest.” 

THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. By Fergus Hume, 
Author of “‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” etc. {Second Editivn. 

A STRANGE MESSAGE. By Dora Russell. 

Daily News says :—‘ Miss Dora Russell's novels are eagerly looked for by 

a large class of readers.” 

VENUS VICTRIX. By Helen Mathers, Author of 
“Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” “Cinders,” ‘*Bam Wildtire,” ete. With 
frontispiece by Harold Piffard. 

MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT BUILDINGS. By 
Lucas Cleeve, wad of “ Lazarus,” **The World's Blackmail,” “ As 
the Twig is Bent,” 

LADY JOAN’S COMPANION. By Florence Warden, 
Author of “The House on the Marsh,” “A Fight to a Finish,” etc. 
With frontispiece by Harold Piffard, 

THE FIELDS OF DULDITCH. By Mary E. Mann, 
Author of ‘* Moonlight,” “‘ Among the Syringas,” “‘ The Cedar Star,” etc. 

A LATE REPENTANCE. ByT. W. Speight, Author of 


“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” ‘The Chains of Circumstance,” 
“Second Love,” ete. 





THE JOLLY ROGER. By Hume Nisbet, Author of 
“ Bail Up,” ete. Pictorial cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Tes says :—‘* Mr. Hume Nisbet can tell a wild story well and effectively, 
and strives to beat the season’s record in the matter of sensation.” 















THE GOLDEN TOOTH. By J. Maclaren Cobban, 
Anthor of “The Angel of the Covenant,” etc, With frontispiece. 
Pictorial cloth, 68, 


Spectator :—* A really excellent and ingeniously constructed tale.” 
LOVE’S CROSSWAYS. by Mrs. C. M. Diehl, Author 


of ** The Woman's Cross,” “‘ The Last Throw,” etc. 


LAST WORDS. By Stephen Crane, Author of ‘“ The Red 
Badge of Courage,” 


A BID FOR EMPIRE. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Author of ‘* The Rome a * A Girl of Grit,” “ A Set of Flats,” ete, 
With frontispiece by Harold Piffard. 

THE CALLING OF THE WEIR. By Frederick 
Langbridge, Author of “The Dreams of Dania,” ‘* Miss Honoria,” 
** Love has No Pity,” ete. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By Eleanor F. Holmes, 
Author of “ Life’s Fitful Fever,” ‘‘ A Hospital Romance,” ete, 

THE MAIDEN’S CREED. by Alan St. Aubyn, Author 
of “A Fellow of Trinity,” “‘A Prick of Conscience,” ‘The Loyal 
Hussar,” ete, [Second Kdition, 

FALLEN FROM FAVOUR. By Jean Middlemass, Author 
of ‘‘The Mystery of Clement Dunraven,” ** Hush Money,” ** His Lawful 
Wife,” ete. 

A BLACK VINTAGE. By Morice Gerard, Author of 


“The Man of the Moment,” ‘‘ Murray Murgatroyd, Journalist,” “ Queen's 
Mate,” etc. 





O’CALLAGHAN, the Slave-Trader. By C. Dudley 
Lampen, Author of “ Barcali, the Mutineer,” etc. With full-paye 
Illustrations by C. Dudley Tennant. Pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Standard says :—“ Is distinctly one of the best stories of the season, and 
is crowded with adventure from beginning to end.” 





LONDON: DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





IN PREPARATION. 





THE ‘A.L.’ HISTORY PICTURES. 


A Series of Pictures, bold in style and accurate in Drawing and Colouring. 
of Noted Events or Epoch-Making Incidents in our Country’s Story, and also 
illustrating National Life, Dress, Architecture, Manners and Customs, etc. 


EACH SHEET, 40 in. x 36 in., in Full Scale of Colours. 


Any one Sheet, C.R.V., 4/- net. Any three Sheets for 11/3 net. 
Any Six Sheets, C.R.V., for 21/- net. 
In the Press—Nearly Realy. Preparing, 


No. 5. Incident in King Alfred's Life. 
» 14. Crusaders (Richard and Sal- 





No. 1. Ancient British Life, 


» 10. Battle of Hastings. adin). 
, 30. Disgrace of Wolsey. » 20, Simon de Montfort and First 
The : . “em House of Commons. 
» 40. The Armada in the Channel. 88, Charles I, out war to Rxecu 
» 50. The Landing of the Pilgrim ¥ * tion, . 
Fathers. | 


» 60. Landing of William of Orange. 
» 70. Clive at Plassey. 
Others to follow. 


The ‘ALL.’ 


SYNOPTICAL HISTORY CHARTS. 


THREE SHEETS, each 60 in. x 30 in., printed in 6 Colours. 


Sheet A—Periods of English History (in Centuries). 
»  B—Growth of the British Empire (with Maps). 
»  C—Landmarks of English History. 


Single Charts, C.R.V., 5/- net. 
The ‘A,L.’ 


CENEALOGIGAL HISTORY CHARTS. 


a — ne 1. Table (on a new plan) of the English Sovereigns, showing 
ae of each House, with portraits of all the Monarchs, and with Maps. 


SHEET, 42 in. x 34 in., in Full Scale of Colours, C.R.V., 5/+ net. 


» 80. Nelson at Trafalgar. 














EJ. ARNOLD & SON, LTD., LEEDS. 





58th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
| Wightman’s 
Arithmetical 
Table Book. 


Revised to Date. 








Embraces the principal 
"ables that should neves- 
arily be acquired by the 
tudent in all grades, A 
remarkablu compact and 
«seful book. 


Crown 16mo, 64 pages. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 








Reduced Fac-Simile of Cover, 


} Many Million copies of this valuable 








work have been sold. 
MAY BE HAD OF 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 
Stationers’ Hall Court and Paternoster Row; 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 
WIGHTMAN & CO., Ltd., Old Westminster Press, Regency St., S.W.; 
and 43 Essex Street, W.C., London. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR ALL DRAWING EXAMINATIONS. 


ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL, 
23 The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W. 





Thorough guidance, and criticism m of all drawings, by Mr. C. ARMSTRONG. 
New Number. Just Published. 


ROYAL WALL ATLAS, No. 5— —AMERICA. 


Teaching and Test ‘Maps Co 
Eight Maps on one » Roller, ler, price 12s. Ww the eyo 


THOMAS NELSON AND St SONS, | London, | Edinburgh, and New York. 
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air above it (refractive index = 1). The ray OAB, normal to 
the surface, will be unrefracted. The ray OC will be refracted 
after passing through the separating surface, so as to be inclined 


to the normal N,CN at an angle DCN, greater than the angle of 
incidence OCM. Produce the refracted ray CD backwards to 
meet OAB in I. Then it is obvious that the angle of refraction 
DCN = < CIA, and angle of incidence OCN, = 2 COA. 
Also, by Snell's law of refraction, 
sin COA _ 1 
sin CIA’ 
, l , . , 
since — is the index of refraction on passing from the lower (dense) 
u 


medium to air. Also, if the angles of incidence and refraction 
are small, we may substitute the tangents for the sines of the re- 
spective angles. Let AC = y, whilst AO = u, and AI=v. Then 


¥ 
tanCOA _u_v_ 1 bet 
“es s 6 « ° °° °»&3&3:-- 


All rays which pass through the separating surface at small 
angles with the normal will, after refraction, apparently diverge 
from I, and I is thus the image of O. 

For water, «= 1°33... . = 4 (nearly). Thus, when we view 
an object situated beneath the surface of water, the direction of 
vision being nearly normal to the surface, the object appears to 
be at about } of its real distance below the surface. 

Rerraction at SrnenicaL Surrace.—Let DEF (Fig. 5) be 





— = F 
ae arena , i 
et 
ot Pe 
Et : ae a — 
& v O 
p\ 


the section of a spherical surface separating the medium of 
refractive index yu (to the left of the surface) from air, and let C 
be the centre of curvature of the surface. Let O be a luminous 
point. Draw the axis OCE. The ray OF, meeting the surface 
at F, at an angle of incidence OFC = i, will be retracted after 
passing through that surface, so as to be inclined to the normal 
ata smaller angle than previously. Produce the refracted ray 
back wards to meet the axis in I, Then the angle of refraction r 
is equal to the angle IFC. Then, by Snell's law, 
sind 
snr 
When the angles ¢ and r are small, we may substitute the 
cireular measures of these angles for the sines. Then 
p,endimpr~.. 2. « « 
ps 
Let — FCE = C, whilst < FIC = I, and FOC = 0. Then since 
C is the external angle to the triangle CFO, 
Gaete+¢OnanreQ@ . . 1 « «© « Gh 
Also, since angle IFO = 2 CFO ; CFI =t-r=ypr-r 
= (mu l)r, from (6), we have 
i-r+O=(¢-l1)yr+O. . . . (8). 
Multiply (7) throughout by (« — 1), and (8) by «. =Then 


(ua nec (ua lyur 4+ (es 1)¢ ). 
ul (“ ljur + ul », 
(ua -— 1)C - al 0. 


ul 0 (us Hc, 


\ “Sey 1. 
y ye and ¢ %. Then 
u“ 7 


Write I , whilst O 


uy y_(u— ly 


v u 7 
a ] - (u 1) 
v u r 


The student should obtain a similar formula for a convex re- 
fracting surface, remembering the convention as to signs. The 
method of extending this result to include the case of a lens is 
sufliciently simply explained in the text-books. 


Notes on “ Electricity and Magnetism” and ‘* Theoretical 
Mechanics” will appear next month as usual. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BACON AND CO. 
Brushwork and Design, Part I. By Frank Steeley. We 


have many times spoken of the excellence of Messrs. Bacon’s series 
of drawing-books and charts. No greater praise can be given to 
the book on brushwork than to say it is equal to other things in 
the series. Part I. contains all that would be necessary for the 
lowest classes ina school. It is an exhaustive treatise on what 
may be accomplished by the simple ‘‘ blob,” and is full of sug- 
gestions. 


A. AND C. BLACK. 
Boys and Girls of Other Days. By John Feremore. This 


is a history in novel form, in which the story is told in an 
interesting manner. The ground covered is from B.c. 55 to 
A.D. 1485. The gist of the history lesson is clear, but there is 
woven about it much imagination. The author acknowledges in 
the preface of the book that real history cannot be taught in 
this way, but declares that form and colour can be added to it. 
We quite agree with him. We also agree with him when he 
says that ‘‘it is easily possible for children to be date-perfect 
and fact-perfect, and yet to have no idea of the hues which life 
wore in those far-off days.” This is why the book plays on 
the imagination. As a reading book, apart from its historical 
association, it is admirable in — ways: it is clear in diction, 
interesting in my and well and fully illustrated. The pub- 
lishers, too, have done their part of the work in a very hand- 
some manner. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


The New Century Geography Readers. Book IVb: 
The British Isles and Continental Europe. Of this set 
of geographical readers we have already spoken in favour- 
able terms, and the present book is equal in every respect 
to those that have gone before. Its matter and the way ia 
which it is presented are both conducive to good teaching, 
and the maps and illustrations will drive home many points. 
The illustrations, in fact, are worthy of special mention, and the 
publishers are to be highly congratulated on their production. 
At the end of the book there is a really fine synopsis, which 
covers about thirty pages; while, to make the whole complete, 
twenty coloured maps are inserted. This is one of the most 
finished and beautifully-arranged geography readers we know, 
and we cordially recominend its adoption. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
A Short History of the Greeks. By Evelyn 8. Shuck- 


burgh, M.A. It requires a good deal of courage, considerable 
belief in the originality of one’s own powers, and, we should 
imagine, more than a little persuasion from the publishers, to 
undertake the task of adding one more to the many histories of 
Greece. No doubt the work of explorers, and the occasional 
discovery of a new historical ‘‘ document,” may require a few 
modifications to be made ; but so long as Homer, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides remain the chief sources of our knowledge of Greek 
history, it becomes an increasingly difficult matter to invest the 
oft-written story of the Hellenic people with any new charm. 
Apart from the hackneyed character of its subject-matter, this 
new book of Mr. Shuckburgh’s is worthy of cordial recognition, 
and we doubt if the students of Greek in the higher forms of 
schools and in training ‘colleges could learn their history from 
a better guide. Starting with a clear account of the earliest 
inhabitants of Greece, the author follows the fortunes of the 
various branches of the Hellenic race in the Peloponnese, in 
Attica, and on the Asiatic seaboard, keeping close to the tradi- 
tional lines, and giving, as he says, to Athens inevitably ‘* the 
lion’s share in the story.” His survey closes with the Roman 
conquest of Greece and the fall of Corinth in B.c. 146. The last 
chapter is devoted to a review of the great authors of Greece— 
the poets, philosophers, and historians, whose works are her 
imperishable glory. The illustrations with which the book 
abounds are admirable examples of Greek art, and the dozen 
maps could not be better. One or two somewhat fanciful spell- 
ings show a slightly morbid desire to get rid of conventional 
orthography, and the god of the unseen underworld may well 
escape recognition under the name of Aides. If Hephirstos, why 
not Hephaistos ? and if Theseium, why Lyceum ? 

Key to the Questions in West’s Grammar. By H. 5 
West, M.A. This is an undoubtedly useful little book. Stu- 
dents who use West’s Grammar should certainly obtain this key. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLER and 








Y-Cocoa 











‘‘On and on the whole day through.”’ 
Mr. Gro, Dawson, 44 Apinapon St., GLascow, writes :— 


*T now write this poor note to you to let you know what I think of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa.. Iam by trade an Architectural Modeller, and have been 
a regular drinker of your Al preparation, I know not how to describe my 
praise for it, At work I have very often to make out architectural designs in 
clay and plaster of Paris (stucco), Well, before I was a drinker of your Vi- 
Cocoa I often had a splitting headache during my work in designing, ete., 
but now, thanks to the soothing powers of Vi-Cocoa, I can work on and on the 
whole day through without that troublesome headache. Not only that, but it 
has put perfect health in me. I have gotseveral friends to be takers of Vi-Cocoa, 
and I hope they will write to you letting you know their opinion of it.” 





Medical 











** Undoubted 
Purity and 
Strength.” 


Z ’ valuable 
foods.” 
Magazine. Lancet, 


Favoured by the Homes and Hospitals of Great Fritain. 


Avoress—DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, LTD , 60 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


**In the front 
rank of really 


DAINTY SAMPLE TIN FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 























DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. 


We have never known so much 


interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books."—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


A yw GEOGRAPHY. 989th Edition. 38. 6d.; or with 30 Maps, 
&. 6d. 


“Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.”—Athenewm. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companion 

Atlas to the Author's “School Geography.” 2¢. 6d.; or 4@. coloured. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 68th Edition. 18.; or with 48 
pages of Questions, 1g. 4d. Questions, 6d. 

“A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
wuthor or editor, It (‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- 
(luction, There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr, 
Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties 
Which is required for the task.”—John Bull. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1. 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical 
Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. By James 

m ORNWELL, Ph.D., and Sir Josuva G. Firen, LL.D. 26th Edition. 4e. 6d. 

The best work on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientific 

and practical in the best and fullest sense.”—London Quarterly. 

KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu- 
lion to every Question. 48. 6d. 





ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 65th Edition. 2e, 
red leather ; or 1@. 9d. cloth. 

“The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this department.”—Atheneum. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen and Corn- 
well's “School Grammar.” 88th Edition. 18. cloth; 9d. sewed. 

“This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.”—Spectator, 
ga The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises 
Sor Young Children. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 

tion. 48th Edition. 18,6d. Key, 3e. 

“The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book 
will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.” — Westminster Review. 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 

for Reading and Recitation. 13th Edition, 1s. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 18th Edition. 18. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 

“Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
use.” — English Journal of Education. 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combines simplicity and fullness 
in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 9th Edition. 18. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 





Price 3d, 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY. 


Price 3d. 


Fully Illustrated Contents :— 


The Month: Bleak December. 

Rembrandt van Rhyn (Painted by Himself). 

The Daily Rounds of a Drawing Inspector. 

Drawing from Nature. 

Notes on Model Drawing. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Infants’ Mistresses’ Association. 


Report on Specimens of Drawing by Students of the Higher 
Grade School of Science, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 


The Practical Plane and Solid Geometry Examination. 


Editorial Notes: The Acting Teachers’ Certificate Examination 
and Drawing. 


Woodwork for Small Schools. 

Some Bird Studies for Schools. 

Some Fundamental Aspects of Design.—II. 

**The Practical Teacher’s Art Monthly ” Competitions, 
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W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 


Twentieth Century Readers. Book I. In this book are 
to be found a well-written series of lessons for the younger chil- 
dren. They are easy in style, bright in manner, and on such 
subjects as are sure to please the little folks. The illustrations, 
many of which are beautifully coloured, are charming both in 
subject and execution. 


W. B. CLIVE. 
First Stage Hygiene, by R. A. Lyster, B.Sc. (the Or- 


ganised Science Series), is a very useful book, devoted to the 
requirements of the elementary stage. The diagrams are clear 
and numerous. The book contains a number of practical exer- 
cises and test questions which add considerably to its value. 
It can be thoroughly recommended for beginners. 


J. M. DENT AND CO. 
The Human Frame and the Laws of Health. By Drs. 


Rebman and Seiler. This is one ot the Temple primers. The 
first section deals with the functions of the body. Tn the second, 
the laws of health are fully described, commencing with the 
necessaries of life—air, light, water, and food, with hygienic 
rules for schools, trades, and factories. It forms a useful and 
readable summary of the most important facts. 

The Temple Girls’ Readers. Book V. Like its prede- 
cessors of the same series of books, this is an excellent reader. 
The choice of matter has been wisely made, and the sequence of 
lessons is admirable. The type and illustrations, some of which 
are coloured, lend to the beauty and completeness of the book ; 
and as it is well bound and attractive, it should become a 
favourite, and easily keep its place. 

The Temple Cyclopedic Primers: Tennyson. By Morton 

suce. This primer is intended as an aid to the study of ‘Tenny- 
son, ‘‘ to enable readers to appreciate more fully the it poetic 
art of which Tennyson was a master.” All lovers of Tennyson 
are indebted to the author for the excellent way in which he has 
accomplished his task. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Student's Journal. This is a book which every training- 
college student would tind very serviceable. 

Horatius. Edited by W. T. Webb, M.A. Mr. Webb has 
dealt with this poem of Macaulay's in a scholarly fashion. 

New History Readers. Part I., Junior. A well-written 
history of our own country from the time of the early Britons to 
the opening of Parliament by King Edward the Seventh and 
(Queen Alexandra in the present year. The subject-matter is 
suitable to the junior scholar, and the book as a whole, with its 
many and interesting illustrations, is well to the front with the 
histories that are now being published. A summary of the 
lessons is printed as a separate publication, but is not included 
in the sole, 

Nature-Study Reader. Parts I.andII. By Rev. Canon 
Atkinson, The reverend author of these reading books pub- 
lished some thirty years ago a book entitled Walks, Talks, 
Travels, and Exploits of Two Schoolboys. Needless to say, the 
hook met with a flattering reception. It was a book that was 
fascinating in the extreme, and no boy who took it in his hands 
to read could put it away before it was finished. Further than 
this, it was read a second and a third time—nay, several times. 
Now the book is rejuvenated as a reader for schools. It is in 
story form, and will be an exceedingly helpful supplementary 
reader. Both parts can be read by a good Standard ITIL, 
but perhaps, on the whole, it is more suitable for the higher 
classes. We like to encourage reading, and these books will 
induce boys to become readers for reading’s sake. Part I. con- 
tains three illustrations, and Part II. five. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 
New Century Library: Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter 


Scott. To be introduced to Guy Manneving, to Meg Merrilies, 
the redoubtable Captain Dirk Hatteraick, and, above all, the 
** prodigious" Dominie Sampson, by the agency of such a charm- 
ing edition as the world-known Century Series—of easy legi- 
bility, in small bulk—is a privilege which even the spoilt child 
of the twentieth century must regard as very great indeed. 
For ourselves, we have become reintroduced to the many 
doughty personages of the Wizard of the North in what we 
regard as the pleasantest of possible experiences ; and if the 
bawbees were at hand, we would incontinently rush off to 
Messrs. Nelson's and become possessors of the whole of these 












daintily produced, yet eminently serviceable, editions of the 
classics,—which clearly expresses how high an opinion of the 
New Century Library we have formed. 

Royal Portfolio. Geographical Series. Pictures of the 
Empire. A picture of Cape Town and able Mountain has been 
added to this now well-known and popular set of geographical 
aids. It can be had at prices to suit all kinds of schools, the 
lowest cost being one shilling for an unmounted copy. In teach- 
ing geography, much has been done in recent years with the aid 
of a magic-lantern ; but, unfortunately, all schools are not pos- 
sessed of such a valuable piece of apparatus. Here is a good 
substitute. Printed in colours, with strict attention to fullness 
and accuracy of detail, the picture is a real geography lesson in 
itself. It catches the eye, it is bright and attractive. With the 
picture is given a full description of the scene, in bold type, on 
a stout card. This can be attached to the picture to which it 
refers, if desired. As a school ornament the picture is excellent. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED. 
King Edward History Reader. The complete history of 


England is contained in this reader. The illustrations are good, 
and so numerous that the text is only an outline of events, 
except as regards the reign of Victoria, which occupies about 
one-quarter of the whole book. It is well printed and attract- 
ively bound. 

RELFE BROTHERS. 


A First Arithmetic. By Dr. W. T. Knight. A very use- 
ful book for junior forms, ot graduated, and with an abundance 
of varied questions. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By George Carter, M.A. This 
is in all respects an excellent edition for school use. The notes, 
summaries, comparisons between the Authorised and Revised 
Versions, etc., are clear, well written, and to the point. We 
have much pleasure in strongly recommending the book. 

Outlines of English History. By G. Carter, M.A. The 
twelfth edition of this book bas been brought up to date. It is 
a clear and sufficient analysis and summary of English history. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO. 
Shell Life: An Introduction to the British Mollusca. 


By Edward Step, F.L.S., author of Favourite Flowers of Garden 
and Greenhouse, Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, The Romance 
of Wild Flowers, etc. With upwards of six hundred illustrations. 
This work forms the latest addition to the “ Library of Natural 
History Romance”—a romance in which truth stranger than 
fiction is presented in a simple and readable form, fitted in the 
volume before us to awaken interest deeper and more permanent 
than the romance of the imagination. Many of the creatures 
here discussed and figured are old friends of ours, some of them 
owing this position to the fact that they were valuable as bait, 
others because they were regarded (alas that the past tense 
must be used here also!) as toothsome dainties, either raw or 
cooked in the shell; while yet others were familiar from the 
persistence with which they used to occur when our quest was 
for those we esteemed more. In addition, there were those 
whose shells formed objects desirable from mere beauty of form 
and colour, even when our thoughts were mainly of utility. 
We knew no books such as this in those days; probably they 
did not exist. Had we possessed such a volume, our respect for 
books and our knowledge of the British mollusca would have 
been greatly increased. 

Mr. Step has shown in this, as in his other works, that he 
knows how to write for the unscientific and for the young. In 
his introductory chapter he gives some general and useful ideas 
regarding the + bie types of animals he has to deal with, select- 
ing the garden snail, the mussel, and the cuttle-fish as examples. 
He then proceeds to describe the internal economy o* mol- 
luses, dealing with the shell and its formation, the feeding and 
breathing arrangements, and the sense apparatus. of these 
creatures. In the succeeding chapters he reviews the chief 
types of ‘‘shell-fish” to be found in this country by sea and 
land—a formidable number, but always presented in such a way 
as not to be mere names. The book is one to be taken in hand 
with pleasure by all who know anything, and who wish to know 
more, of shells and their inmates. On the holiday by the sea- 
shore, whether sandy or rocky, it will be found a useful com- 
panion. Teachers whose s«hoo! is located near the sea will find 
in it material to help out many a “ nature-knowledge” lesson, 
and their older im 4 will, no doubt, find the possession of & 
copy of their own a real pleasure. The illustrations are numer 
ous and —* anh the full-page plates are of much ex- 

ce and utility. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


(ESTABLISHED (88!) 
Is now supplying 


a Second Generation 
of Teachers with Musical Instruments. 


For Lists AND Drsiens apply to the 
MANAGER, 
43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 


21 Argyle Crescent, 
Portobello, Edinburgh ; 


or at 19 Highbury Place, London, N. 


The following will repay perusal : 


Oxe or His Masesty’s Insrectors or Scnoons writes:—“The Piano I had from you 
tome eight years ago has proved to be a very good one, and is giving every satisfaction.” 
We have been favoured with orders from twexry members of the Inspectorate.) 

Our Instruments are in use 

A Treacher writes:—" You will be glad to know that the Piano I had of you some five 
years ago continues to give me every satisfaction. Its tone has been ry admired, and 
it keeps in tune wonderfully well. It may interest you to know that a Local Dealer's 
price for the same instrument was exactly £8 above yours.” (We have many thousands 
of excellent testimonials from Teachers, etc. See our 24 and 20 pp. Books.) 

in EVERY County of Great Britain. 

A Cirrcrm ss writes :—“ The Piano and Harmonium we had from you two years ago for 
our schouls are still giving every satisfaction. Will you be good enough to send me prices 
of Pianos suitalle for a Parochial Room?” (We have supplied some 1,300 Pianos, etc., for 
School use, and can offer unapproached value at prices within the reach of all.) 


We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 


N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, an effectually preserves the instruments during practice. 

* See our 45 Guinea Upright Iron Grand for £21 Cash, or 36 payments of 14/2 per month. 

Mr. J. H. Yoxaut, M.P., writes:— I enclose cheque in payment for Piano; the choice 
Teflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it in all respects, 


and | feel sure that a customer benefits very much hy taking advantage of your experi- 
ence and large connection,” 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
for Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


_T. NELSON & SONS, PUBLISHERS. | 
JUST PUBLISHED... 


NELSON’S 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


By GEORGE E. DENCH, B.A. (Lond.), 


Commercial School, The Polytechnic, London. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 366 pages. With Answers. 2s. 6d. 
. : ee 
nee book is intended to meet the requirements of those desiring a 
“ edge of Arithmetic for its practical utility in Commercial Life. 
evity and rapidity are inculeated throughout, and Mental Exercises have 
~ added to practically every chapter. 
Comprehensive, clearly expounded.” —ScoTsMaN. 














T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 














Keith Prowseac: 

















DELIVERY 


Come & See |t 
WRITE FOR CATA LOCVE 


MENTIONING TH/S PAPER 
48 GHEAPOIES LYNDON EC 











. . CRAMER'S. . 
Educational Pianos. 


THE PORTABLE, Compass 5 Octaves, - 15 Guineas. 
In American Walnut and Mahogany. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO, 7 Octaves, 24 Guineas. 

In Ebonised Case. 

THE COLLEGE MODEL IRON COTTAGE, 7 Oct., 38 Gus. 

In Rosewood, Walnut, and Ebonised. 
On Cramer's Three Years' System, or Liberal Discounts 
for Cash, 


J. B. CRAMER & Co., Ltd., 
207 anc 209 Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Telephone 5012—“' Gerrard.” Telegrams—‘' Fortissimo,” London. 














Unquestioned Supremacy 
amongst Pencils is held 
by the 


KOH-I-NOOR. 








L. & C. Hardtmuth’s KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils give the most entire satis- 
faction. The name Hardtmuth is 
a guarantee of excellence. The 
pencils do what is expected of 
them—sharpen to a fine point, do 
not snap off, and prove the most 
economical in use. The quality 
never varies, Made in 17 degrees, 
for a!l purposes! The best pencils 
for School and College vse. 


AWARDED GRAND PRIX AT PARIS, 
1900. 
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viii THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
elson’s Books for Prizes. 
Complete list post free on application. 
1902. NEW BOOKS. 1902. 
Price 6s. | Price 2s. 6d. Price 1s. 6d. 

FOR THE COLOURS. A Historical | THE CAPE AND ITS STORY; or, | TWO OF A TRADE. A New Story for 
Sketch of the British Army. By Hersert | The Struggle for South Africa. Girls. By the Author of “Val.”  Illus- 
Havess, Author of “ Ye Mariners of Eng- | With Coloured Ilustrations. Post 8vo, | trated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 1s. éd. 
land,” ete With Coloured Frontispiece cloth extra. Price 2s, 6d. DICKIE. A Story of Life in a Travelling 
ant 32 Illustrations by Archibald Webb | . by E. L Show. By Mrs. Hamitton Synor, Author 
und other well-known artists. Crown 8vo, | oS he a “Our | of “Glory,” etc. Illustrated. Post Svo, 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 63. | Vow,” etc. Illustrated by Miss’ Preston cloth extra, Price 1s. 6d. 

Pri ii } Macyoun. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 2s. 6d. ai —— BONS; or, Adrift 
rice * . n e ‘acific. ne Adventures of 
NOUR. A Story of School and ‘ 4 -¢ ban Be page ee 

IN FAIR GRANADA. A New Histori- | Oy sO IO Ri, Ae Oivunronr Abaws, | Three Lads in an Open Boat, on a Coral 

cal Tale. By E. Everert-Green, Author of Author of “A Girl of To-day,” ete. With Island, and among Cannibals. By VreRNey 





Lovetr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Author of 
Illustrations by Walter Grieve. Cr. 8vo, ** Jack Hooper,” ete, Illustrated. Post 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 5s. 8vo, cloth extra. Price 1s. 6d. 

HELD TO RANSOM. bly FB. Fours: | Price 2s. at lg ee ra te 

MADAMSCOURT; or, The Adven- the Great for Young People. ay M. 
tures of a Fugitive Princess. A Dovetas, Author of “Breaking the 


‘After Worcester,” etc, With Coloured Coloured Ilustrations by R. Farquhar. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 


rek, Author of * The Spanish Cousin, 
Settler's Story,” ete. Mlustrated by Archi- 





| 
bald Webb. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, New Story for Girls. By H. May Poynter, Record,” ete. Ilustrated. Post 8vo, cloth 
cloth extra, gilt top. Price 5s. Author of “A Merry Heart,” “Scarlet extra. Price 1s. 6d. 
JACK RALSTON, A Tale of Life in the Town,” ete. Hlustrated by K. Farquhar. | 
Far North-East of Canada, By Happen Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. Price 1s. 
Henstiaw, MA. Author of “Canadians in | GREAT EXPLORERS. An Account | A LAD OF DEVON. A Story for Boys 
the Imperial Service.” | With Coloured of Exploration and Travel in Many Lands. By Mrs. Hexry Cuarke, M.A., Author of 
Illustrations by Walter Grieve. Crown 8vo, With 32 Full-page Illustrations. Post | “Mrs. Lamacroft’s Lodger,” ete. lus- 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. Ss. | Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. trated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 1s. 
— ' * 
| THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. A Capital 
Price 3s. 6d. NEW CENTURY LIBRARY EDITION. Story for Boys. By Mrs. GLascow, Author 
FOR THE FAITH. A Story of the Refor of “‘ True to the Flag,” etc. Dedicated by 


mation Times in England. By FE. Evererr- BUNYAN’S permission to Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
Gnees, Author of “ The Heir of Hascombe PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, V.C., K.G. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth 
| 


Hall,” ete. Mlustrated by W. H. Margetson. | extra. Price 1s. 
Post Svo, cloth extra, Price 3s. 6d. | The Holy War, « Grace Abounding. | PROFESSOR ARCHIE, A Story for 
A Sto _ é the Young. By Leta Percivat.  Iilus 
ee pny Ay _ eee In One Volume, | trated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price ls 


Havens, Author of “A Fighter in Green,” Large type, Royal India paper, size only 6} | THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY 
ete. With Coloured Illustrations. Post | by 4} inches, and but half an inch thick. OF PICTURES AND STORIES. 
Svo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d Cl. extra, 2s, 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. Volume for 1902. Price ls. 


All with beautiful Coloured Illustrations and in handsome Pictorial Covers. 


NELSON'S NEW COLOURED PIGTURE BOOKS AND 
TOY BOOKS FOR SEASON 1902. 











UP-TO-DATE. ATTRACTIVE. WONDERFUL VALUE. Designed and Printed in Great Britain. 
UP TO LONDON TO SEE THE KING. Contains 14 paves | FRIENDS FROM THE COUNTRY. 6 Coloured Pictures, 
of Coloured Pictures of the Sights and Amusements of London, | and Monochrome Illustrations and Lette: press. Price 4d. 


and larwe Bird's-eye View of the City. With Cover, showing NURSERY JINGLES. Some Favourite Nursery Rhymes, wit! 

Portraits of the King and Queen. Price 1s. ; or on linen, 2s. | 6 Coloured Pictures and Monochrome Illustrations, Price <d. 
CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. Contains 14 pages of PUSSIES AND PETS. 6 Coloured Pictures of Pleasing Animal 

Coloured Pictures, showing our Colonial Cousins in every corner Studies, with Letterpress and Monochrome Mlustrations, 4d. 

of the World. Price Is. ; or on linen, 2s. 


A DAY AT THE ZOO. Contains 14 ‘arge Coloured Pictures A CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Containing 64 pages of 


of Animals in the Zoo and others in their Wild State. Price 1s.; | Ilustrated Letterpress, with Coloured Frontispiece, Stiff Cover, 
ron linen. 2a turned-in edges, cloth back. Royal 4to. Price 1s, 

PUSSY'S ABC. An Alphabet Book of Large Letters and Large } PUSS IN BOOTS, and other Fairy Tales. With many Elustra 
Pictures (in Full Colours) of Animal Pets. Price 1s. | tions, Coloured Frontispiece, Stiff Cover, turned-in «dg: s, cloth 


| back. Price 1s. 

LE RED RIDING HOOD, and other Tales. (‘ Play- 
the World, arranged to form a popular Painting Book. Price 1s ace se Series.”) With Coloured ter Ne and Stiff Fancy Cover. 
SAND CASTLES. Contains 14 pages of ¢ ‘eheused Pictures of Full of Stories and Pictures. Royal 4to. [rice Gd. ; 

Children at Play on the Beach, and Picture aque Views of the | THE BABES IN THE WwoobD, and other Tales. (‘‘ Playtime 

Favourite Seaside Places. Price 1s. Series.”) With Coloured Frontisp‘ece and Stiff Fancy Cover. 
ALPRASST OF CHILDREN'S NAMES. Contains 14 pages Full of Stories and Pictures, Royal 4to. Price 6d. 

Coloured Pictures of Children, with Names arranged to form FOLLOWING JESUS. With Coloured Frontispiece and Stiff 

a very pleasing ABC. Price 6d. Fancy Cover. Full of Stories and Pictures illustrating the Life of 
ROMPS. i2 Coloured Pictures of Merry €hildren at Play, indoors Christ. Royal 4to. 6d. 

und out, With Attractive Letterpress. Price 6d GENTLE JESUS. With Coloured Frontispiece and Stiff Fancy 
A DONKEY RIDE. 6 Coloured Pictures of Animal Pets, with Cover. Full of Stories and Pictures illustrating the Life of Christ. 

Letterpress avd Monochrome Illustrations, Price 4d. | Royal 4to. Price 6d. 


FOR THE FLAG. The Flags and Soldiers of the Nations of 





“We find it difficult to entertent bow oom excellent picture books for little children can be produced at 
so small a price."-SCHOOL GUARDIA 








THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh; and New York. 
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The Jane Andrews Series. 


New and beautifully illustrated cloth-bound editions of these famous 
books have recently been issued. 


The Seven Little Sisters who live on the Round Ball that 
fonts fm CS BO. TEE ce cc cntechiceetasnc décc thedeces dbives - 
The “Seven Little Sisters” are little children, sketches of whose lives illus- 


trate the manners and customs of the young folk of as many races, 

Each and an 3. The Seven Little Sisters prove their Sister- ' 
4 PP. dvcerccncccsccccevesecessesendsccccssocesoocesces bal 

The Stories Mother Nature Told her Children. . 131 pp......... 2/- 


These are descriptive stories of such natural processes as coral building, the 
formation of coal deposits, and the growth of grain. 


The Stories of My Four Friends, 100 pp............scesceeeeess 2/- 
These “‘Four Friends” are the four seasons personified, who are made to 
tell the natural changes which take place as the year rolls round. 


Geographical Plays, 140 pp.........ccscceccccvccecccivecsvceesese 2/- 
This book shows the meaning and uses of geography in a way never forgotten. 





Footprints of Travel. M.M.Bautov. 472 pp. Mlustrated......... 4/- 
Short Stories from English History. A. F. Buaispew.. 191pp. Illus. 1/6 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Ginn § Company, 9 i Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, LONDON, W.C. 


O meet the growing demand for their school and college books, Messrs. GINN & CO., heretofore represented in 
T London by an agent, have now opened a Branch Office at the above address, under the management of Mr. Fred J. 
Matheson, through which all business for Great Britain and Ireland, the rest of Europe, and British Colonies and Posses- 
sions, with the exception of Canada, will now be conducted, 

All interested in teaching are cordially invited to call at No. 9 St. Martin’s Street, where special facilities are given for the 
inspection of the books published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., representative of the most advanced methods in American education. 


Especial attention is called to books designed to lead children to interest themselves 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. in the study of history, geography, and plant and animal life. Among these are :— 


” William J. Long Series. 


These dre charming true stories of animal life told by one whose acquaintance 
with his subject is long and intimate, while his knowledge of the child's point 
of view is ae complete. The books are cloth bound, square 12mo, and 


Ways of Wood Folk, 205 pp....cssssssecccscssstessressscesryeas Bl 
Wildermeas Ways.: 155 pp......ccccrcccscccccsenesssceccessscceges 2/- 
Secrets of the Woods, 185 pp... ........ccccceceeecccseveeeeuenees 2/- 
First Studies of Plant Life, G. F. ATKINSON ..........cceeeeedenes 2/6 


This book of 266 pages, bound in cloth and richly illustrated, tells the life- 
work and experiences of plants for y folk, and teaches its readers to learn 
and understand the sign language in which vegetation relates its own stories. 


Little Flower People. G.E. Hats. Square 12mo. 85 pp. Ilus..... 1/6 
Seed Dispersal. W. J. Beau. 87 pp. Illustrated................... 1/6 


Little Wanderers. M. W. Morizy. 107 pp. ITlustrated............ 1/3 
Descriptions of plant habits and migration. 





Wigwam Stories. Mary ©. Jopp. 270 pp. Ilustrated.,............ 3/- 

Much of the illustration is done by an Indian artist. This contains descriptions 
of the various tribes of Red Men, their customs, traditions, and myths, and 
their conditions of life to-day, 


PRIZE AND GIFT BOOKS. 





Special editions of most of the foregoing and other books, handsomely bound, are admirably suited for gifts or prizes, 





GINN & CO., 9 St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 





AMERICAN... 


Vy School and College 
7°  Cext-book Agency.. 


HAILMANN.—Constructive Form Work in 











Geometry, .. LS a 
CAMPBELL.—Observational Geometry, ... .. 4/6 
CLOW.—Introduction to the Study of 

Commerce, ... ie a .. 6/9 
MUZZARELLI.—Brief French Course, os one Of 
WAKEMAN.—Seientifie Sewing and Garmen 
Cutting, phew: dy’, Sahamenc’: ene 
M‘CORMICK.—Suggestions on Teaching Geog- 
raphy, a ee 
MACFARLANE.—Commereial and Industrial Geog- 
raphy, Vol. L, _ ... vas -- 3/9 





CARNEFIX READING CHART. 30/- 


A NEW FIRST READER (Copyrighted in Great Britain). 
Tn in every respect—print, illustrations, and binding. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS (Invaluable in teaching Geography, 
Nature Study, Physiology, etc.). Hundreds of Subjects to 


choose from, 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. New List on 


application, 


9 ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








(Close to Temple Station.) 





CUSACK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


For 1903 Certificate Examination. 
CUSACK’S 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY ESSAYS. 


2/6 net; post free, 2/9. 
From ‘The Spectator.” 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. W. SAMUEL, B.A, 


CUSACK’S 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


2/- net; post free, 2/3. 
By S. BLOWS, M.A. 
For 1902 Certificate Examination. 
CUSACK’S 


CERTIFICATE HISTORY, 1814-1848. 


3/6 net; post free, 3/10. 


Special Reprint Edition of a History of Modern Europe. 
By C. A. FYFFE, M.A. 


GUSACK’S ATLAS OF EUROPE. 
1/- net. 


CITY OF LONDON BOOK DEPOT, 
White St. and Finsbury St., Moorfields, LONDON, E.C. 
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aia : Scholarship 


#7, 





ORAL CLASSES 


; 
181 Aldersgate Street, E.C., and 16. Bridgwater Square, E.C, | 

















Best Ohtainahble Preparation Guaranteed. a 
CORRESPONDENGE GLASSES. = | 
; oe 
SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH: FHE CLASS. : a 

‘1. Work is regularly sent and promptly returned. 
2.” Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, and Analysis, with full Explanatory. Notes, . 
3. Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, Essays, ‘etc: : 
t, Special Courses of Papers in all subjects are given. ' / ret” 
5. The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questidns, le 

6. The Fee is low and strictly inclusive. 
NEW CLASSES FOR af 


SCHOLARSHIP. 1902. arid CERTIFICATE 1903 a 








begin first week in January. Names cam now be« entered. é ad 
T 
CERTIFICATE CLASSES,. 1902. l@ 
Intending Stadents should join at once. ' | 


CERTIFICATE SYLLABUS, 1902 or 1903, 


with list of suitable text-books, sent on application. 
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For Prospectus, Testimonials, ete., apply to 


Mir. 
4 ARUNDEL SQU 
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COUPON PRINTED AND pD By THom AS Netson & Sons, PROPRIETORS, AT THE vyrea 
PRACTICAL TEACHER ‘*Tue Practica, Teacher,” 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, Lonpoy, ©... ; 


December 1901. 








